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Bh “THE CLIMAX” 


ILLINOIS LAYING MASH 


(With Buttermilk and Cod Liver Oil) 


Brings Repeat Business to 
Elevators Handling It in Ten 
States. Write for Particulars. 


ILLINOIS FEED & ELEVATOR CO. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of Stock and Poultry Feeds. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


SCOOP TRUCK 
capactTy {3 bushels Grain 


Patented ‘July 30, 1907 
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18,150 Feet of Diao 
Grain Belt in the Counirys 
Second-Largest Elevator! 


HE illustration shows six of the 42" Diamond Belts which carry 

grain from the working house to the storage bins of the big 6,283,- 
500 bushel Santa Fe Grain Elevator at Argentine, Kansas City, designed 
and erected by The John S. Metcalf Company. 


The following sizes of Diamond Belting are used in this elevator: 
11,872 ft. 42" 4 x 5 ply conveyor belt. 


3,408 ft. 42" 7 ply elevator belt. 
2,018 ft. 18" 6 ply elevator belt. 
852 ft.:22) 6 ply elevator belt. 


Diamond Belts are playing an increasingly important part in handling 
the world’s cereals, because experienced buyers have learned their reli- . 
ability and low cost per hour of service and per ton of material handled. j 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., Akron, Ohio 


Atlanta Boston Kansas City New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Dallas Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 


Diamond 


‘Rubber Belting $ ‘Hose - Packing 
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THE MORSE 
“ROCKER JOINT" 


In America’s Largest Elevators 


Feces f : In the new addition to the In- 
dianapolis, Ind., elevator of the 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Com- . 
pany, the transmission to all of 
the conveyors, both to and from 
the storage tanks, is by Morse 
Silent Chain Drive. Both the 
operating company and the con- 
struction company, James Stew- 
art & Co., have had experience 
with Morse Drives, and they 
were selected because of their 
record of performance. 


PLANT OF THE CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Morse Drives are 98.6% efficient, ue Revue ideal for short 
centers. One-tenth or 5,000 H. P., the same dependable results are 
possible. 7 


Publication No. 28 illustrates and describes many applications of Morse 
Silent Chain Drives in prominent elevators. Address the nearest office 


for a copy. 


MORSE. CHAIN COMPANY 
ITHACA, eee US SoA. 


ATLANTA, GA.........2++-050: 702 Candler Bldg. DENVER, COLO....,-...++-0--+: 211 Ideal Bldg. NEW: YORE, ON. Yuncecscoccsesvees 50 Church St 


Earl F. Scott & Co. DETROIT, MICH......:.+--+++++ 7601 Central Ave, Se Se ia asthe OW. 0, W Pine 
BALTIMORE, MD.......--.. 1002 Lexington Bids. TOUISVILIN, “KYsieiascn-c sare: 516 W. Main St. PHILADELPHIA, PA....-803 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA....Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co, : E. Y Morton Co. PITTSBURGH, PA enn atdans ‘estinghouse Bldg. 
BOBTON, BOAGS.. 5. Jeanerette os00' 141 Milk 8t. MINNEAPOLIS, D1 eS Sa eee 413 Third St. AEN Lorie Oe” Maas pe Moos on nog 
BUFFALO, N. ¥.......--- Ellicott Square Building Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. TORONTO. 2, ONT, CAN....50 Front Street, E. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C...404 Commercial Bank Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. or .c cnc cccesecacsccnccvevess Strong Seott Mfg. Co. 
PHIGAGO, Tila. 5 comes ens ae ¥ 112 W. Adams 8t. Queen & barks Bldg., 334 Camp St. . WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN........++.+- Dufferin St. 
CLEVELAND, DEED: cies 0% vse 421 — Bldg. . M. Lockett & Co., Ltd. Strong Scott Mfg. Co. 
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NEW YORK GRAIN FUTURES 


DOMESTIC WHEAT — BONDED WHEAT — DOMESTIC OATS 


The New York Wheat Futures Market provides an ideal hedge for millers and export- 


ers. 


The desirable grades only of Domestic Wheat are deliverable on contract with nothing 
below No. 2 Hard Winter, No. 2 Red Winter and No. 2 Northern Spring. The bonded 
contract is for the Standard Export Grades of Canadian Wheat deliverable under the orig- 


inal Dominion Certificates. 


Wheat at Buffalo is at a most desirable distributing point for Eastern mills and from 
Buffalo export grain can be shipped via any Atlantic port as ocean freight is available. 


Effective January 3rd, 1927, trading was inaugurated in Domestic Oats, Buffalo 
delivery. The contract is for No. 2 White Oats, United States Standard with No. | White 
deliverable at }c premium and No. 3 White at | 4c discount under the contract price. Buf- 
falo is in the direct line of flow of surplus oats from the Central West, Southwest and 
Northwest, and as a distributing point for the Eastern Trade is unequalled. 


Commissions on all grain are }c per bushel for non-members residing in United States 


and Canada and ic per bushel for non-members residing outside of the United States and 
Canada. Commissions are xc per bushel for members residing in United States and 
Canada and Ic per bushel for members residing outside of the United States and Canada. 


Members of the Clearing House are as follows: 


Andrus, C. W., & Son Earle & Stoddart, Inc. Norris Grain Company 
Bache, J. S., & Co. Field, Albert C., Inc. Peters, N. W., & Co., Inc. 
Barnes-Ames Company Hansen Produce Co., Inc. Pritchard & Co. 
Betts & Power Jones, M. B., & Co., Inc. Pynchon & Co. 
Canada Atlantic Grain Export Co., Knight & Company Robinson & Sweet 

nc. : Lamborn, Hutchings & Co. Samuels & Valentine 
Clark, John F., & Co. Melady Grain Co., Inc. Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc. 
Continental Grain Co. Milmine Bodman & Co., Inc. Story, W. H., & Co. 
Dare, E. H., & Co. Montgomery Straub & Co., Inc. Weis, Irving & Co. 
Dreyfus, Louis, & Company Moss & Ferguson Williams & Travers 
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A few of the 
Weller Products 


Apron Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 
Drag Conveyors 
Mixing Conveyors 
Spiral Conveyors 
Bucket Elevators 
Elevator Buckets 
Elevator Boots 
Elevator Casing 
Elevator Heads 
Barrel Elevators 
Sack Elevators 
Elevator Spouts 
Loading Spouts 
Dock Spouts 
Truck Dumps 
Wagon Dumps 
Hoppers 
Power Shovels 
Car Pullers 4 
Rope Drives 
Pulleys 
Hangers 
Friction Clutches 
Chain 
Sprockets 

Ete. 


WELLER 


GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
WHITE’S 


GRAIN CAR DOOR OPENER 


SAVES TIME—SAVES LUMBER 


No complicated parts to get out of order 


Strong and substantially constructed 
Made entirely of forged steel 

Will last a life time 

Quickly and economically installed 
Operated by one man 

Under full control of the operator 


Does not interfere when loading as it can be 
swung out of the way and hooked to the wall 


Comments from some of the users: 


“We find that it is one of the best devices of 
this kind we have ever tried.” 

“Your Car Door Opener is all that you claim 
for it.” 

“The fact that we have ordered another is the 
best indication of the satisfaction we got out of 
the first one that we ordered and might add, are 
still getting service we are highly satisfied with.” 


Send for Car Door Opener Circular 


Weller Made Spiral Conveyors—Give the Service—Write for Prices 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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“Eureka” - “Invincible’’ Grain Cleaning Machinery 


“EUREKA” 


“INVINCIBLE” 
GRAVITY 
SEPARATOR 


familiarly known as the OREN | 


ATIC AUTOMATIC 

NEEDLE SCREEN . a |) Raa 

4 TheS.HOWES® 
SILVERCREEK 
NLY. 


Ideal for separating slim grains and small seeds from fat ker- 
nels. In its descent, the grain tumbles over a series of vibrating aE 
needle screens. Seeds and thin, light, underweight kernels drop : 
through the spaces between the needles. The larger, heavier, 
sound grain rides over the ends of the needles and comes out 
CLEAN. 

Gravity and Vibrating Needles do the work 


The vibrating needles prevent clogging or filling up of the screens. 


Self-acting Requires no power No moving parts 


A splendid machine for separating 


Wild Oats, Immature Kernels, Seeds, etc. 


Single Matching from Double Machine 


Lae Barle 


Manufactured by 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF HIGH GRADE 
GRAIN CLEANERS 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Edward P. Lacey J. Q. Smythe, W. M. Mentz, F. E. Dorsey, 
6645 Stewart Ave. 3142 Bellefontaine St., Sinks Grove, 8850 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. WwW. Va. Kansas City, Mo 
B. M. Estes, Dwight Dill Geo. S. Boss, Bert Eesley, 
1429 Allston St., 700 N. Winnetka Ave., Grand Hotel, Box 
Houston, Tex, Dallas, Tex. New York City Fremont, O. 


Strong-Scott M’f’g. Co., 413 So. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. HOWES CO., Inc. 


G 
INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER Co. | Ap 
SILVER CREEK.NY. Ups ry 


Cec ane (LEANING 


“EUREKA” - “INVINCIBLE” GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


European Branch: 64 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 
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Steel Screw Conveyor Empire Elevator Bucket 


Webster Grain Handling Equipment 


AVG due iales your requirements are 
for elevator buckets, sprockets, 
chains, bearings, friction clutches, ele- 
vator boots, car pullers, grain scoops, 
power shovels, or complete equipment 
for handling grain, flour and feed, 
Webster offers you an opportunity to 
obtain the best. 


Our forty-nine years’ experience in 
designing and manufacturing grain 
handling equipment has enabled us to Car-Loading Spout 
produce only that which is recognized 
as superior. 


No matter what your grain handling 
problem is, Webster equipment, plus 
our engineering staff, will more than 
likely lead you out of your difficulties. 
Catalog showing our complete line of 
grain handling equipment sent on re- 
quest. 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 
1856 N. Kostner Ave. 


CHICAGO 


Automatic 
Power Shovel 


Salem Elevator Bucket Car Puller . Minneapolis ““V” Elevator Bucket 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


St. Louis One of the Greatest 
Primary Grain Markets in the 
United States 


More than One Hundred Million - 
Bushels of Grain Received 


Annually ~ > 


Movement of Grain by Barge 
from St. Louis to New Orleans 
for Export a Factor in Grain 


Trade 


St. Louis Leading Consign- 


Within a radius of 25 Miles—Center of Corn Production. t Market in United 
Within a radius of 250 Miles—Center of Oat Production. LASS Ma e U; ite 
Within a radius of 135 Miles—Center of Farm Area. State Ss 


Within a radius of 100 Miles—Center of Farm Valuation. 
Within 175 Miles—-Center of Population, United States. 


Nanson Commission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


202 Chamber of Commerce 
Us for Full 


Wri 1 j 
tnformaurocn = ST. LOUIS © Comsi#gments 2 


Toberman Grain Company 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


A long established house, energetic, enterprising and alert for your interests. 
Let us handle your consignments 


300 Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 
OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


SEO. C. MARTIN, JR. FRED C. HOOSE P.C. ENOWLTON 
President Vice-President See’y & Treas. 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Revised Edition 
Cloth'Binding i eer ee foe $2.00 
Leather Binding. ¢ °° 3" 3) a> <) Jems com <a 2.25 
MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 


Successors to 
GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 
Suite 516 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY For Milling Wheat 


Come to St. Louis 
RAIN HANDLED ON COMMISSION Best Grades of Soft Winter and Hard Red 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE Wheat always available. Millers for years 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT ST. LOUIS pave Sree A ig ea, Market most satis- 
EXPORT actory for wheat supplies. 


The Winter Wheat Market 
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Finest Grinding — Biggest Capacity 


Lowest i aha eal on Life) 


The heavy plate- steel construction of the lay Bee” mill makes it practically 
unbreakable. Steel has four times the tensile strength of cast iron. Shocks and 
sudden strains to which a mill is subject will break cast iron—but not steel. 


Shelled corn, ear corn, with or without husks on, 
corn stalks—any hay or roughage—oats so fine 
hulls lose their identity, finest pig meal—whole 
wheat to whole wheat flour—-bran to fineness of 
middlings—screeningss to lose their identity— 


No Heat—No Friction — Reduces Fire Hazard 


The “Jay Bee” has no burrs, knives, gears, rolls, nor breaker plates to wear, 
dull or break—or heat the grain. Steel 


hammers, with 16 cutting edges. 


grind the material in suspension. No heat. No friction. Prevents explosions. 
Reduces fire hazards. 


Grinds Anything Grown to Any Degree of Fineness 


The “Jay Bee” meets every grinding requirement- 
Its superior grinding will increase your present busi- 
ness—and attract new customers from ten to twenty 
miles around you. Hundreds of milling plants have 
increased their business, decreased their cost, add- 


ed to their profits with a “Jay Bee”. So can you. 


Distributed by 


J e B. SEDBERRY, Inc. : 184 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 


alfalfa hay to alfalfa meal. 


Mfed. by THE BOSSERT 
CORP., Utica, N. Y., 


One of the oldest and largest man- 
ufacturers oF pressed steel stamp- 
ingsinU,S. A. Supplies stampings { 
andpressings, all sizes and shapes, 

made from steel, copper, aluminum. and Ges 
metals to Automotive, Electrical EOE 
Machiné, and many other industries. 


Sizes and styles 
to meet every grind- 
ing requirement. Write for 
descriptive literature, easy 
terms, etc. 


THE 


SUPERIOR 


ANNOUNCING 


HESS 
PNEUMATIC 
GRAIN 
DRIERS 


ANNOUNCING 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING 
LINE SHAFT EQUIPMENT 


AND 
WESTERN | 
SHELLERS 4ND CLEANERS 


REASONABLE PRICES 


Used everywhere. 


NONE BETTER 


For twenty-five years this drier has led all 
others in efficiency, economy and conveni- 


ence. Made in various sizes, suitable for 


all grain drying needs. Tell us your wants. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING 
PILLOW BLOCK 
ALL ROLLER BEARINGS FURNISHED 
WITH 
HARDENED STEEL INNER SLEEVES 


Write for Circular with Complete Data 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1210 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


Hess Drier Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Theodore Kipp, Managing Director, 
68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Grain Elevator Engineers 


John S. Metcalf Co. 


Manchester Ship Canal Elevator 
Manchester, England 
Capacity 1,500,000 Bushels 
Completed 1914 


oe 


Buenos Aires Elevator Co. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Capacity 750,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 


MON ARCH | for Rapid and Economical Handling 


Built Elevators 
Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 
and 
Satisfaction 


Let Us Submit 


Designs and Prices 


= = a ear aad 


Harbour Commissioners Elevator Ne. 2 
Montreal, Quebec 
Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 
‘Completed 1912 


Sydney Aermintal Elevator 
Sydney, Australia 


Capacity 6,400,000 Bushels 
Completed 1921 


Chicago & North Western Railway Elevator 
South Chicago, Illinois 
Capacity 10,000,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 


OFFICES: 
Chicago, Illinois, - - - 111 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Montreal, Canada, - 434 St. Francois Xavier Street 
Melbourne, Australia, - - 395 Collins Street 
Vancouver, B. C. - - - 837 W. Hastings St. 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 


CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. | 


ug eT my 


| 


2 - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


wi 


: 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore, Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Oil Mill Refinery & Elevator 
Newark, New Jersey 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


ENGINEERS ano DESIGNERS 


OF 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
21st. Century Elevator 
Baltimore 


FIREPROOF MILLING 
AND ELEVATOR PLANTS 


ae 


Washburn Crosby Southern Pacific 
inneapolis : Galveston 


903-933 Ellicott Square | BUFFALO, N. Y. 


and Trunk Pac. 
William, Can. 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


1216 Fisher Bldg. Designers and Builders W. R. SINKS 


A R E vs O U W O FF Fé E E D as In Meee ccueia aes 


Every day in every way we are designing and building better and better Grain 
Elevators. 

We have built for many of your friends—Eventually we will build for you. Why 
not now? 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of | ae A. STINSON CO e 


the grain and cut out the worry 


Over 150 Elevators Equipped 


Engineers and General Contractors 


ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 


Write for Description COMPLETE 
ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY 332 So. La Salle Street Chicago, III. 
542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


General Overhauling and Improvements 


2,500,000-Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator 


<oe 
Designed for | % am : 
The Philadelphia Grain Elevator Company fe 
PORT RICHMOND  s 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA | . 


1 | am 


levee py Pe MED “It E 


s ==} | 
tr EE unt, BE aa 
(j) us y, ral 


rt 
q 


BY 


FEGLES CONSTRUCTION = (ooge= 
COMPANY, Led. oe Le 
Engineers Contractors | : = 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 


esibit 
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MACDONALD 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR 
MILLS, WAREHOUSES, ETC. 


We Have Specialized in 


CONSTRUCTION IN THIS FIELD FOR 
MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


Sketches and Estimates Gladly Furnished 


MAIN OFFICE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


2,000,000-Bushel Concrete Grain Elevator 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


‘ 
/ 
| 
; 
} 


Designed and Built by 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS P 
37 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


“ 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 


2,500,000 Bu. Concrete Grain Elevator 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Designed and Built by 


FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
323 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 


CAPACITY 800,000 BUSHELS 


THOSE CONCERNED 


Or even casually interested in concrete grain 
storages notice and usually comment on the 
accurate alignment, smooth walls, and clean 
cut appearance of 


POLK SYSTEM BINS 
We Design and Erect 


Send us your inquiries. 


POLK GENUNG POLK CO. 


FORT BRANCH INDIANA 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO 


TERMINAL GRAIN 
ELEVATOR 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CONSTRUCTED BY 


THE M. A. Long co. 


Engineers and Constructors 
Grain Elevator Department 


548 POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
BUILDING 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Baltimore Office: Ten West Chase Street 


JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders 


MILL BUILDINGS :: ELEVATORS 
FEED PLANTS 


208-9 Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


‘Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


Designers of Grain Elevators’ Flour 


Mills and Associated Buildings 


513 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, IIl. 


“HILL CLUTCH” 
MILL EQUIPMENT 


You can depend absolutely upon 
“CLEVELAND TYPE” OIL FILM BEARINGS. 
FREEDOM FROM LUBRICATION TROUBLES 
ASSURED. 


No other Anti-friction Bearing on the market will give you as high 

sustained efficiency and endurance as you will receive from 
“Cleveland Type’’ Flood Lubricated Oil Film Bearings. 

The study of oil films has progressed to the point where the loads 
carried and speeds of operation, formerly thought impossible, are now 
cor proven facts. 

A patented feed and distributing system found only in this design 
establishes and maintains the perfect oil film. 

ae actually floats the shaft free from metallic contact, and there is always a steady smooth un- 

repent fiow of power without wear. 
“Cleveland Type’’ Oil Film Bearing is contructed along prieial lines—the result of coe 
ence and exhaustive research to produce the ‘‘perfect bearing’’ for power _— 
“Cleveland Type’ Oil Film Bearings are designed for all styles of rigid and ball id socket 
mountings adjustable four ways. be successfully applied to every class of. rei 
low, medium, high speed, ole 


may 

continuous, and Slain or water-coole: th 

Complete information is available to every man interested in scientific lubrication. 
Write for Catalog. 


THE HILL CLUTCH MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
POWER TRANSMISSION ScGiaait her ort Be ROPE, GEAR, AND AGITATOR DRIVES 
General Office & Works, 6400 Breakwater Ave., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Most Efficient Grain Handling 


Plant in the World Capacity 3,800,000 Bushels 


WELLER METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PLANT, HAMMOND, IND. TELEPHONE WABASH 1638 


BUCKETS, HOPPERS, LEG CASINGS 
SHEET METAL WORK 
AND 
CONVEYORS OF ALL KINDS 


FOR FINE, FAST AND UNIFORM GRINDING 


The Monarch Ball Bearing 
Attrition Mill 


A 
MONEY 
MAKER FOR 17 YEARS 
AND BETTER IN GRAIN 
ELEVATORS AND MILLS WHERE 
THERE IS FEED TO GRIND. A RECORD 
WORTH INVESTIGATING 


Catalogs and Complete 
Information Free. Just 
Ask for Booklet B D 


ieprout. Waldron & Co. ae 


1202 Sherman St., Quincy, Pa. 


Chicago Office: Kansas City Office: San Francisco Office: 
9 S. Clinton St. 612 New England Bldg. 726 Harrison St. 


THE MONARCH MILL BUILDERS 
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SOME OTHER 


THE NEW MODEL WOLF-DAWSON PRODUCTS 
WHEAT WASHER AND DRIER 


The New Model, Single-Cylinder Wolf-Dawson Wheat Washer and 
Drier removes crease dirt, saves clockage on smutty wheat, makes 
possible whiter flour, improves flour flavor, produces better loaf 
texture and gives greater loaf volume. : 


Through the use of water, friction, air currents and centrifugal force, 
this machine cleans the wheat much more thoroughly than can be 
a done by any dry cleaning process, and dries it to within 1.1% of its 
The New Model Single-Cylinder original moisture, if desired. It is proving a most profitable investment 
Wolf-Dawson Wheat Washer to many of the leading elevators. 
and Drier 


A post card will bring you complete information 
as to the possibilities of profit for you by the use 
of this New Wolf Rotary Cutter, Cleaner and 
Grader. Address all inquiries to Department G. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 


For Custom Grinding, Making Prepared Feeds 
and in the Process with Other Machinery 


ag BOWSHER FEED MILLS 


always give a good account of 
themselves. They mean larger 
profits, ease of operation and satis- 
fied customers. 


Weevil Killer! 
TETRAFUME 


[REGISTERED] 
ALSO KILLS RATS AND MICE 
WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE. Ap- 


proved by Fire Insurance Companies. Harmless— | 
Stainless—Leaves No Odor. 


The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetra- -4] 
. fume. Save Dockage for Live Weevil, and Loss in 
Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 


Incorporated 1916 5 


Douglas Chemical & Supply Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DIRECT DISTRIBUTORS 
24th St. and Madison Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Cone-shape Burrs, Large Hoppers, 
Rugged Construction and Ability to 
Mix Grains at Same Time They are 
Being Ground are Special Features. 
: 12 sizes, 2 to 35 H.P. Sold with 
Se ES RENT or without elevators. ‘ 


Mill can be opened like this in less than , 
three minutes by withdrawing four pins. | Write for Catalog. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


ene Ee RPS = ne, | 
AVERAGE COMPOSITION] : KIM MILK 
OF MILK PRODUCTS DRY S I 

LIQUID CONDENSED ORY 


Frente ge Baba gE A rich concentrated food for 


MILK BUTTERMILK MILK 


Re a id Bice ANIMALS AND POULTRY 


[ses 50% LACTOSE (Milk Sugar) 
| Bese 10 Times More Protein than Whole Milk 


‘ac)| We represent 33 plants in all parts of the country and are receiving inquiries daily from con- 


°s=||  sumers asking for mixed feeds containin; NRY SKIM MILK. 


Bees Write for samples and full information 


= Be he AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


| ee Ee ES} 160-3 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 


’ 
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THESE BIG 
MILLING COMPANIES 


Know Equipment and Have Used 
“EHRSAM” 


The fact that Ehrsam Elevating, Con- 
veying and Transmission Equipment 
has been furnished in Grain Elevators 
for the following Big and Well 
Known Companies during the past 
two years is evidence, we think, that 
Ehrsam Equipment satisfies the most 


eee ue ‘‘The best information on 


Washburn Crosby, Kansas City, Mo. e . e d’ 9 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 

Eagle Milling Co., Edmund, Okla. Grain Drying | ever réa 

W. J. Lawther, Dallas, Texas. 

Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Kimbell Milling Company, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Liberty Mills, San Antonio, Texas. HAT’S what you will say 
; The above elevators built by ‘ rs ° 
Jones-Hettelsater Constr. Co. after you finish reading the 
| Kansas City, Mo. Randolph Catalog. 
66: 99 : b) : 
3 EHRSAM It’s a catalog that will show any- 
GRAIN HANDLING one handling grain how to make 
MILLING EQUIPMENT more money in his business. 
Expert Ehrsam Engineers are always ; ° : : 
glad to counsel and advise in connec- It contains information that i? 
tion with Grain Handling and Milling educational on drying various 
Equipment problems. Why not write : ; 
us today. ; kinds of grain. 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. It’s bound to be profitable reading, . 
ENTERPRISE, KANS. too. If you are interested in some 
Manufacturers of Machinery for Flour MIlls; . 
Peep pray hip ali real, honest-to-goodness data on 
FREE ; pa sicitch wae Dottie Cae =! ¢ s 
CATALOG : 3 this subject, write for a copy, as 


only a limited edition was printed. 


Write for your copy today 
| It’s FREE! 


@~| O. W. RANDOLPH CO. 


a | 1015 Summit St. Toledo, Ohio 
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ci! THE STANLEY 
ncIN= OAT HULLER 


(Patent Pending) 


A Profit Maker 
for 
Mills and Elevators 


Produces Oat Groats Suitable 
for Animal and Chicken Feeds. 


HULLS OATS THOROUGHLY—SEPARATES KERNELS FROM HULLS 


EFFICIENT LARGE CAPACITY | SMALL POWER 
Fall particulars and samples upon request 
WRITE NOW : 
BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. MOLINE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Sole Manufacturers Established 1860 


Southwestern Representative 
8. H. STOLTZFUS 
2021-2023 Pennsylvania Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


STONE'S WALLS, BINS AND 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


-BY MILO S. KETCHUM 


A new edition which brings this subject 
up to the minute with fresh data, 
new cuts, and modern treatment through- 
out. Over 150 pages added to the old 
edition, with new and valuable chapters 
on REINFORCED CONCRETE and 


ADJUSTABLE TO ALL CONDI- 


TIONS AND REQUIGEMENTS METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION 
hs AND COST OF RETAINING WALLS. 


R. C. STONE ENGINEERING CO. 
806 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Design and construction are covered in 
in a complete and comprehensive manner. 


This book isthe standard work on stresses 


ROPP’ ] 

P’S CALCULATOR due to granular materials. 
A new and improved edition of this standard work, in- 
valuable to grain dealers. Tables show at a glance the 
value of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, seeds, etc., at all 
market prices per bushel; also the weight reduced to 
bushels. Trade discounts, stock tables, capacity tables, 
short-cut arithmetic. Solves any problem in the twink- 


Second Edition—556 pages—Price $5.00 


ling of an eye. The grain tables alone make it indispen- 
sable to all who handle grain. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


IN SUMMER Flour and Feed Mill Machinery 


Prepare for WINTER PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANS- 
MISSION MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND 


: ee : : CORRUGATING. LARGEST FACTORY 
Now is the time to repair or rebuild AND STOCK IN THE WEST. 


CHIMNEYS. 
Replace rusted out STOVE PIPES. GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


General Offices and Works: Wareheuse and Sales Reem: 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 1400-1402 West 12th Street 
Safely set up STOVES. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


All in preparation for 
early fall fires 


SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CAELS FOR ~ 


THE CUTLER MEAL DRYER 


Write your insurance office or us for 
standard specifications. 


SOLD BY ALL 


x MILL 
MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION at 
BUREAU ; —— Experiment 


All Metal Steam Dryer 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MBAL, HOMINY, BRBWERS’ GRITS AND MBAL, AND ALL CEREAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, BTC. 
Automatic In operation, requiring no attention 


THE CUTLER C0., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


230 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 


Representing the Mill Mutual Insurance 
Companies 


When in CHICAGO 


Enjoy your stay—at the superb new 


MORRISON HOTEL 


The Tallest Hotel in the World 5 at 
Forty-six Stories High in 


*y 


BRuseasuneaun 


Te ae 
S22 ey AUBBSBUYBBBYE ELS 


Closest in the City to Offices, Theatres, 
Stores and Railroad Stations 


— SS ers 
Zs =f 24 Ve BUEELEaUsauna 


Ep RE ee 1 


Home of the Boston Oyster House 


1944 Rooms, Each with Bath 


Lowest Rates 


J OA ss 
nd ag: MuUBUBLEUEBBLeaLnLee 


pT Dl a eh eh la P al a Pa So eh PS, 


LL rooms are outside, each with bath, running ice 
water, bed-head lamp, and Servidor. A housekeeper 
is stationed on each floor. All guests enjoy garage serv- 
ice. The famous Terrace Garden entertainments are 


broadcast daily from WSWS. 


Write or wire for reservations PB ng OE pam ng Brera 


largest and tallest hotel, 46 stortes high, with 3,400 rooms. 
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NORTH 


WEST ——————_-——_——_—_ EAST, 


In every direction, grain is handled and 
cleaned, requiring high class machines. 


One can turn in any direction on a tour of investigation 

and he can find cleaners at work. He will find cleaners of all 
makes but one of the striking things about the situation, is the 
remarkable proportion of MONITOR machines that he will find. 
Their use is almost exclusive in the large terminals, particularly the 
later houses, while it is also true that a majority of the smaller clean- 


ing houses use the MONITOR. 


Now, we ask you. What more convincing proof does one need as to 
which is the leading make of cleaner? Anything, to be popular, must 
be right and the MONITOR machines are certainly popular. 


Write us. Try a MONITOR the next time you require a cleaner. 
The results will please you. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


Department E 


BROCTON, N. Y. 


(FORMERLY AT SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES, AT YOUR SERVICE 


CHICAGO CANADIAN PLANT DAYTON, OHIO 
D. McPherson, 410 Webster Bldg. Tillsonburg, Ontario W. B. Sutton, 337 W. Hudson Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS VANCOUVER, B. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A. F. Shuler, 218 Iron Exchange Will Hill, 414 Seymour St. . C. Wilkinson, P.O. Box 147 
KANSAS CITY m Sar Beet Mill F ishi Cc pier i ae ay 
NX . J. Ross Mi urnishing Co. 
é > S HIGH POINT, N: C. 
F. J. Murphy, 732 Board of Trade Portland, Ore. - Seattle, Wash. C. T. Burton, 103 Woodberry St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO 
B. L. Brooks, Powers Hotel McKain Mfg. Co. John R. Gray, Inc., 726 Harrison St. 
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A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


‘Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 


Ome XLVI. 


me 


Published on the fif- 
teenth of each month by 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing 
Co., 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 

English 
subscription, 
year. 


and Foreign 
$1.75 per 


Established in 1882. 
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Reinforced Concrete Storage Unit Tact Chusicid Adds 3, 000, 000 Bushels to Capacity of the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Il. 


and swish of the elevating buckets is the 

formal announcement that the new Staley 
‘elevator, with a capacity of 3,000,000 bushels,. is 
completed and ready for business. The cost of 
the project exceeded $1,500,000. 

This industrial project is of a dual purpose— 
one of storing corn, the other of merchandising 
grain on a major scale. The elevator is an adjunct 
to the corn refining plant. Ample storage facilities 
will enable the storing of vast stocks when the 
grain is moving freely from the 
farms through the country ele- 
vators. It might be considered 
in the capacity of a reserve. 

The merchandising, which, in 
a measure, is an auxiliary to the: 
corn refining plant, will give dis- 
tinct advantages in the applica- 
tion of transit privileges. The 
increased ‘buying power and 
accumulation of tonnage in the 
form of grain on hand will give 
more of a diversified outlet and 
better discrimination of out- 
bound tonnage. It will permit 
application of corn tonnage 
against not only the finished 
product, such as ~starch,—un- 
mixed corn syrup and gluten 
feed, but of the raw material 
(corn), as well. 

Although the company has 
been engaged in the merchandising of grain for 
some time, the new modern elevator will permit 
the entering of this field on a materially increased 
scale. Heretofore the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company, Decatur, Ill., has dealt almost exclusively 
in corn. The mechandising will take it into the 
buying and selling of wheat and oats as well. 

As the reader doubtless knows, the grain busi- 
ness is likened to many industries, in that the field 
of production and the field of consumption are dis- 
tinet and widely separated. The largest producing 
territory embraces the states of Illinois, Missouri, 


T« hum of the motors, purr of the machinery 


By H. T. MORRIS 


Iowa, Nebraska and other middle western states, 
whereas the territory of consumption lies in the 
northern, eastern and southern parts of the United 
States and eastern Canada. The new Staley ele- 
vator will serve in the capacity of a “go between” 
for the field of production and the field of consump- 
tion. The grain will be brought in from the pro- 
ducing states, unloaded, elevated, conditioned, 
stored and re-shipped to the consuming territories. 

The elevator is located about a half mile east 
of the main Staley plant, but the ground between 
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the two is owned by the company and they are 
closely connected by Staley railroad lines and a 
good motor road. The building or group of build- 
ings are of the most modern fireproof construction 
—reinforced steel and concrete, and are in seven 
units. These consist of the work house, storage 
bins, drier, bleacher, dust houses, receiving shed 
and shipping shed. : 
WORK HOUSE 

The work house is so named because of the ele- 
vating, cleaning, clipping, mixing and similar work, 
which takes place in this unit. It is 82 feet by 63 


feet and 229 feet high, or about as high as the aver- 
age 22-story building. 

There is a total of 37 bins with a combined 
capacity of 223,000 bushels. Eighteen of these 
bins are divided into two compartments—an upper 
and lower section, with cleaning or clipping ma- 
chines located just underneath the upper and 
directly over the lower floor. These bins vary in 
size depending on the purpose for which they were 
designed. The sub-division walls reduce the 
capacity of the bins and make them more flexible 
for mixing and working pur- 
poses. 

There are two receiving legs, 
three shipping legs, one drier 
leg, one screening leg, one clip- 
per leg and one cleaner leg. 
The length over all of the ele- 
vating belts which will operate 
in each leg is 460 feet. 

The receiving legs are 
equipped with 42-inch belts, with 
two rows of 20-inch buckets. 
The shipping legs have a 32- 
inch belt with two rows of 15- 
inch buckets. The cleaner leg 
belt is 26 inches wide with two 
rows of 12-inch buckets. The 
drier leg carries a 22-inch belt 
with a single row of 20-inch 
buckets. The screening leg is 
a 14-inch belt with a single row 
of 12-inch buckets, All buckets 
are eight inches deep and eight inches wide with 
a 18-inch center, that is to say, they are ‘spaced 
13 inches apart on the belts. The double row of 
buckets are staggered. 

The two receiving legs have a capacity of 25,000 
bushels each per hour, whereas the capacity of the 
remaining legs in respective order is: Shipping— 
15,000 bushels each per hour; cleaner—12,000 
bushels each per hour; drier—10,000 bushels each 
per hour; screening—8,000 bushels each per hour; 
and clipper—12,000 bushels each per hour. 

There are seven floors (basement excluded) in 


DECATUR, ILL. 


DISTRIBUTING FLOOR OF THE NEW STALEY 
HOUSE 


STARTING COMPENSATORS FOR 2,200-VOLT MOTORS 
IN STALEY ELEVATOR 


STARTING COMPENSATORS IN THE ELEVATOR CON- 
VEYOR GALLERY 
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the workhouse, designated as follows: First—work 
floor, second—cleaner floor, third—bin floor, fourth 
—distributing floor, fifth—scale floor, sixth—leg 
heads, and seventh—machinery. 

The equipment in the work house, exclusive of 
conveyor belts, includes two 2,500-bushel and three 
2,000-bushel Fairbanks-Morse Hopper Scales. There 
are two Monitor Double Screening Separators, each 
of 5,000 bushels’: capacity per hour, belt driven, 
made by the Huntley Manufacturing Company. 
There are two Monitor Oat Clippers, made by the 
same company, chain driven, with a capacity of 
1,500 bushels each per hour. 

There is one modern. seed separator, 
modern cylinder screening separator of 500-700 
bushels’ capacity per hour, both chain driven. 
There is sufficient bin capacity over and under 
each machine to keep them running for approxi- 
mately 12 hours. 

There are five spouts located on the distributing 
floor. As a further explanation, these are jointed 
spouts, suspended from a circular track. The 
spouts are matched up with fixed spouts on the 
bin floor leading to the various bins. It might be 
more clear to say that through a series of combina- 
tions of flexible and fixed spouts, the grain is 
routed from the scales to any bin or compartment 
in the work house. 

The fixed spouts have a minimum slope of eight 
in 12 (eight-inch drop for every foot of run). The 
fixed spouts are 16 inches in diameter. 


and one 


STORAGE BINS 


There is a battery of 60 storage tanks, each 24 
feet in diameter and 120 feet high, with a capacity 
of 40,000 bushels each. The interstices, or spaces 
between the individual bins, are also utilized for 
storage, giving an additional capacity of 10,000 
bushels to each of these bins. This makes a com- 
bined storage capacity of 3,000,000 bushels. 

Each tank and interstice is hoppered or self- 
cleaning. The storage tanks are served overhead 
by four cupped rubber conveyor belts, each 42 
inches wide and 800 feet long, with an automatic 
tripper on each belt. 

The grain is pulled from the bin floor of the work 
house through overhead bridges and into the 
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cupola of the storage tanks, and thence tripped 
into any desired tank. 

The cupola has an average overhead clearance 
of 10 feet and is unusually light and well ventilated 
by windows completely surrounding it. These are 
all of ventilating type steel sash, 12 lights to each 
sash, each glass 14 inches by 18 inches. 

Each of the storage tanks and interstices is 
equipped with the Zeleny Thermometer System, con- 
trolled from the panel room in the cupola. The re- 
cording of this system automatically indicates the 
temperature in each tank at intervals of 10 feet 
elevation in the interstices and six feet elevation 
in the eircular tanks. 

In the basement under the tanks are three belt 
conveyors, the same size and width as the overhead 
belts, ie., 42 inches wide by 800 feet long, running 
against belt concentrators which have a tendency 
to slightly cup the belts. 

The hoppers under the tanks are equipped with 
rack and pinion bin gates, controlled at loading 
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point on the belt, which gives any desired flow. 
The grain is deposited on the belts and discharged 
to the shipping legs in the workhouse, where it is 
elevated and spouted to any desired machine, bin 
or compartment, or loaded out in cars. 


CORN DRIER 


The drier building is adjacent to the work house 
and is 60 feet by 48 feet, 129 feet high. The drier is 
of the company’s own design. The heat is created 
by burning coke. The hot air is forced or blown 
through the grains in the drier by a large suction 
fan connected directly with the furnace and a 
discharge connected directly with the driers 
through a duct. 

The grain is elevated to the upper bins by a leg 
in the work house which discharges onto a belt 
30 inches in width, from which it is distributed 
to the various bins above the driers. 

From the bins the grain discharges through 
spouts to the driers. These driers are three feet 


high, the drier part being the upper 12 feet and the 
cooler through which the warm grain flows to be 
cooled and which is directly underneath the drier, 
is nine feet high. 

The grain is cooled by air which is taken from 


TRACK SHED 


the outside through a fan. Directly under the 
driers are bins into which the cooled grain flows 
from the cooler. The 30-inch belt under the bins 
receives the grain from them and discharges it 
onto an elevator leg which delivers the grain to 
the cars or to the storage bins. The capacity of 
the driers is 6,000 bushels per hour. This method 


differs from the average terminal-elevator in that - 


kilns are used to dry the moist or green grain. 


BLEACHER BUILDING 


This building is located 70 feet east of the 
drier house. It consists of two reinforced concrete 
storage bins, 20 feet inside diameter by 111 feet 
high, each having intermediate bottoms dividing 
them into two bins. There is also a six foot in 
diameter bleacher bin located in the angular space 
between the storage bins. 

The grain to be bleached is transferred from the 
work house on the same conveyor feeding the drier 
and temporarily stored in the upper bins, from 
which it is elevated to the bleaching bin through 
a special bleacher leg. From the bleacher it is 
spouted to a screw conveyor which carries it to 
either of the lower bins and from there returns it 
to the work house on the same conveyor and leg 
that serves the drier return. The bleacher has 
a capacity of 3,000 bushels per hour and is of the 
Willey-Ellis manufacture. 


DUST HOUSE 
This unit is located 150 feet from the drier 
house, with concrete foundation and floor and 
with steel framework. Above this building is a 
hopper dust collector of 2,000 bushels’ capacity. 
This, in reality, is the central or major dust col- 
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lector of all the buildings. All units are equipped 
with a dust collecting system of galvanized lateral 
pipes and floor sweeps emptying into the trunk 
lines of various size. A suction fan pulling on 
these ducts at various intervals picks up all par- 
ticles of dust anywhere in the buildings and drives 
the collection to the central location, where it is 
deposited in the hopper from which the dust will be 
bagged. 
RECEIVING SHED 


The receiving shed which joins the work house 
on the north, is of steel frame with Transite siding. 


SCALE FLOOR 


This structure is 102 feet by 79 feet, 29 feet high. 


This is served by four railroad tracks, enabling 
the unloading of two cars on each track or a total 
of eight at the same time. The tracks are served 
by two unloading sinks or a total of eight. 

Every rack has two portable shovel frames, each 
equipped with a Peterson Car Door Opener. The 
advantage of the portable equipment lies in the 
fact that the cars, when spotted at the sinks, do 
not have to be uncoupled but rather the portable 
equipment can be moved so that it is opposite the 
car door. 

Each track is equipped with motor driven Clark- 
Beatty Automatic Shovels, with ropes attached to 
scoops of about two feet by three feet. The car 
door openers are operated by compressed air. The 
head of the opener, which is likened to a ram 10 
inches square, is equipped with calks to prevent 
slipping. By placing the head of the machine 
against each grain door, commencing at the top, 
they are automatically pushed in and up, thus 
permitting the grain to run out of the car into 
the sink underneath. 

The eight sinks have a capacity of 2,500 bushels 
each and are served by an underground cupped 
conveyor belt 42 inches wide. Four sinks empty 
onto each of these belts and the grain is conveyed 
to the boot of the elevator leg. The slides at the 
bottom of the sinks are controlled by a system of 
interlocking levers. 


SHIPPING SHED 

This unit is located between the work house and 
storage tanks, or just underneath the sacking room, 
and is 82 feet by 42 feet, 25 feet high. 

This shed is served by three railroad tracks 
with a fourth to be used as a passing track. The 
loading is done by gravity. The tracks are served 
by four shipping spouts reaching from the scale 
floor to the interior of the cars when spotted. In 
addition to this, there are two metal loading shoots 
extending from the sacking room to the cars 
(when spotted for loading) for the purpose of 
loading sacked grain. 

The bagging of grain, takes place in the balcony 
or sacking room immediately above the loading 
out track, which is equipped with four automatic 
bagging scales, with a eapacity of six bushels to 
each dump and from four to six discharges per 
minute, as well as two Union Special Sewing Ma- 
chines. 

POWER AND EQUIPMENT 


There are 56 motors required in the operation of 
the different units, varying in size from a 5-horse- 
power motor on the sacking machine to a 175-horse- 
power motor on the large receiving elevators. The 
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total connected horsepower in motors is 2,200 horse- 
power. Twenty seven of the motors, in fact all 
motors 25-horsepower and larger, are built for 2,200 
volt operation and the other 29 are for 440 volt. 
All motors are of the latest approved type and 
were furnished by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. : 

The smallest motor used in the regular operation 
of unloading, storing, and reloading grain is of 10- 
horsepower. These are on the mechanical shovels. 

The largest motors in use are the two 175-horse- 
power motors on the receiving elevators or legs and 
are shown mounted in the second illustration at 
the bottom of the first page, one on the upper left 
and right hand corner. This picture also gives a 
good example of the starting compensators used for 
starting the 2,200-volt motors. These are the steel 
boxes in the lower left-hand corner. There are 
nine large motors on this floor and is the largest 
center of power use in the entire elevator. The 
picture shows a view of the north side and receiv- 
ing side of the work house. 

After the grain has been weighed, cleaned and 
assorted, it finds its way to the bin floor where it 
is stored in the storage bins as shown in the pic- 
tures below and on the first page. There are four 
of the large belt conveyors shown, each driven by a 
50-horsepower motor. The picture on the first page 
shows the general arrangement of these belts and 
starting compensators for two of the motors. The 
illustration below shows all four motors and their 
equipment. 

All motors are wired for service in the most ap- 
proved manner to meet the exacting requirements 
of the insurance laws in order to provide the maxi- 
mum protection. Hach motor circuit contains an all 
circuit breaker, overload relays, fuses, disconnect- 
ing switches, and ammeters. The ammeters are 
used to indicate the power being used by any one 
motor. All apparatus where joined together are 
provided with felt gaskets and all precaution taken 
se as to prevent any grain dust coming into con- 
tact with the working part of the equipment. It is 
fitting to note that the starting compensators for 
the 2,200-volt motors are the first application of 
such equipment in an elevator and is one of the 
first installations to be placed on any service. 

Electric power is furnished from the central gen- 
‘erating plant of company and supplied to the ele- 
yator by means of a high voltage transmission line 
approximately a mile in length. Power at the main 
plant is generated at 2,300 volts and carried from 
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the central power station to a step-up transformer 
station at the main plant by specially constructed 
steel towers located on the manufacturing building. 

At this step-up transformer station, the voltage 
is increased from 2,300 volts to 13,000 volts, and is 
thence transmitted over the high tension line to the 
elevator transformer station where the 13,000 volts 
is reduced to 2,300 and 440 volts for the motor 
- circuits in the elevator proper. A special trans- 
former for reducing the 13,000 volts to 220 and 110 
is also used for the lighting service. Power is 
earried from these transformers into the elevator 
proper through a system of underground lead .cov- 
ered cables. . 

The elevator substation 


represents the best 
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practice in such structures and contains three 500- 
Kva self-cooled transformers for 2,300 volts and 
three 200-Kva., 440-volt and one 50-Kva lighting 
transformer or a total of 2,150-Kva. The trans- 
former equipment at the main plant supplying this 
load consists of three 667-Kva or 2,000-Kva capacity. 
Lightning arrestors are provided for absorbing 
lightning which might strike the lines in vase of 
storms. The 2,300-volt transformers are shown in 
the left center of the picture and the lightning 
arrestors are hiding the 440-volt transformers. 

The power upon entering the elevator building 
proper is brought to a nine panel switchboard (see 
illustration to the right), where it is connected to a 
copper bus and thence distributed to the various 
motor circuits. There are four 2,300-volt circuits 
and three 440-volt, the other panels being used for 
the incoming lines. The switchboard is located in 
a specially designed room located between the 
work house and drier building and is the distribu- 
tion point for all of the power used in the elevator. 

There are slightly more than 350 lights scattered 
throughout the various parts of the elevator and 
each fixture is supplied with a special vapor proof, 
guarded globe so as to preclude the possibility of a 
spark from any part of the lighting system in case 
a lamp should be broken. 

A description of the plant would be incomplete 
without following a shipment of grain through the 
elevator—step by step. First a car of grain is 
spotted in the unloading shed directly over one 
of the eight sinks. The portable shovel frame is 
then placed directly opposite the car door. The 


grain doors are then pushed in with a Peterson Car — 


Door Opener, and the grain doors removed. 

While the grain is running from the car by 
gravity, the shovelers (unloading men) enter the 
ear, working towards the ends, pulling the grain to 
the door with power shovels. Ropes attached to 
the shovels are connected to a.drum on the shovel 
machine. A counter weight throws in a clutch 
on the drum, setting it in motion and gradually 
winding up the rope, dragging the shovels to the 
ear door. The clutch automatically releases and 
the operator climbs back into the load of corn and 
this operation is repeated until all of the grain 
has been removed from the car, except such as 
may have remained in the corners or lining. The 
car is then thoroughly cleaned with brooms so 
that the shipper will get benefit, as far as possible, 
of every pound of corn originally loaded. 

By means of an interlocking lever, the gate at 
the bottom of the sink is opened, permitting the 
grain to feed onto a conveyor belt, which deposits 
it into a boot in the basement of the workhouse. 
At this point the grain is picked up by elevating 
buckets, hoisted to the garner bin just under the 
top floor and directly over the scales. 

The valve in the garner bin is operated, permit- 
ting the grain to run into the scales, at which point 
it is weighed. The weight is recorded on a printed 
ticket. This is done by a self-registering beam, 
and is a guarantee against erroneous reading or 
transportation of figures by the weighman. From 
here the grain is distributed by means of spouts to 
various bins in the work house or onto belts lead- 
ing to the storage tanks. 

Although eight cars can be unloaded at the 
same time, the arrangement of the interlocking 
levers prohibits more than one valve in the bottom 
of the sinks being opened at the same time. That 
is to say, four sinks empty onto each conveyor belt 
and at no time can more than one valve be opened. 
This precludes the possibility of mixing grain from 
different cars. Each unloading and loading out 
track is equipped with a car puller capable of 
pulling 25 loaded cars, either from or to the sheds. 


SUMMARY 

All chain and belt drives are completely housed 
as a safety precaution. The buildings and sheds 
are equipped with ventilating sky lights and the 
roofs are of built-up construction. There is a 
total of 10,831 feet, or in excess of two miles of 
various width belting. The daily handling capacity 
of the elevator is 400 cars. 

All spouting, sheet metal work and machines are 
painted and finished in a French grey. The work 
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house is served by an automatic passenger ele- 
vator, extending from the first to the top floor. 

The drier building is equipped with a Humphrey 
Man-Hoist extending from the basement to the 
top floor. 

A pneumatic’ carrier tube will convey scale 
tickets and so forth from the weighman’s office to 
the superintendent’s office on the first floor of the 
work house. For the purpose of communication, 
there is an automatic inter-plant telephone system, 
connecting all floors of the various buildings. 

There are in excess of three miles: of railroad 
track adjacent to the elevator, which has direct 
connection with the company’s general yards— 
totaling 28 miles of track. There is also direct and 
indirect track connection with the Wabash, Illinois 
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Central, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and [lli- 
nois Traction System railroads. 

The new plant was designed and built by the 
Folwell-Ahlskog Company of Chicago. 

Thus a dream of the founder and president, A. 
E. Staley, becomes an actuality. 


GRAIN CARGO SUIT REVERSED 


The Circuit Court of Appeals has recently re- 
versed the cargo damage claim aggregating $13,900 
with interest at 8 per cent rendered by the District 
Court of Southern Florida District in favor of the 
Florida Grain & Elevator Company against the 
Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation on 
account of delay in a shipment of corn from Florida 
to Havana. A 

This suit followed the delay in shipping the corn 
resulting in a deterioration of the corn in value and 
the refusal of the purchasers to accept it. The 
plaintiff placed the responsibility on the fleet corpo- 
ration stating that it was due to the failure of the 
corporation to supply adequate funds to pay for 
unloading the cargo and that a strike at that port 
resulted in the ship being held up. 

The decision was appealed on the ground that 
the District Court was in error in accepting the 
amount of damages as the difference being the 
amount realized at the sale in December and the 
contract price, rather than the difference between 
the sale price and the market price, and also that 
the rate of interest should be 4 per cent. 

The Appellate Court reversed the District Court 
on both points and remanded the case to the Dis- 
trict Court with instructions to allow opportunity 
to the complaining company to take further testi- 
mony in the question of damages. 


WHEAT SMUT SPECIAL 


In line with the strenuous efforts being made 
to educate the farmer in checking the spread of 
wheat smut, the “wheat smut special” train will 
leave Denver, Colo., on August 15, fora trip through 
eastern. Colorado, parts of Kansas and western 
Nebraska over the Burlington Route. This is the 
first train of its kind and is being sponsored by 
the railroad, agricultural colleges and the Omaha 
Grain Exchange. Its purpose is to instruct farmers 
in better methods of growing wheat and to aid 
them in combating grain diseases. 
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‘heat Yield in Italy 


A Review of Agricultural Conditions in Italy By a Noted Austrian 
Economist Recently Sent to the Department of Agriculture by 
Commissioner Haas at Berlin 


By Dr. H. KALLBRUNNER 


# TALIAN agricultural production is on so low a 
| plane that the Government has recently insti- 
* tuted vigorous measures to improve it. 

The cause of this situation lies chiefly in the 
imperfection of agricultural technic, which in 
no way comes up to the demands of modern science 
and practice. For example, in many cases low qual- 
ity, uncleaned seed is used; and the work on the 
soil is done with somewhat out-of-date implements, 
which results in poor work, necessitates a large 
amount of labor in the application and only seldom 
allows the field work to be finished at the proper 
time. ‘These circumstances, and also, according to 
our experience, very backward technic in land cul- 
tivation, result in the Italian peasant needing the 
help of much human and animal labor, which natur- 
ally means a very considerable consumption of the 
crop. (A large part of every farm is sown with 
lucerne [Alfalfa], which just about furnishes the 
reed required for the work animals but does not 
allow the keeping of milk cows.) Fertilizing condi- 
tions are very bad; although the use of artificial 
fertilizer is increasing, It is in many cases ap- 
plied in a most unsatisfactory way. 

A large part of the cultivable land is left unused. 
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AN AMERICAN BINDER WITH ITALIAN MOTIVE POWER 


Large areas are an absolute swamp, whose neigh- 
boring districts cannot be inhabited because of the 
danger of malaria fever. In many parts of Italy, 
especially in the south, much of the land belongs 
to large estate owners who leave the utilization 
of their lands in the hands of tenants who are not 
able to attain yields worth mentioning. 


Even though the climatic conditions in large 
parts of Italy are not very favorable for intensive 
agriculture, there still exists the possibility of in- 
creasing the soil production quite considerably by 
increasing the cultivated area as well as the yield 
per acre. 

The first thing that strikes one when looking at 
the Italian endeavors, is the immense energy and 
skill with which the whole government apparatus, 
church, school, army, press, the movies, etc., have 
been placed in the service of agricultural encourage- 
ment, which has been declared a matter of great 
national importance and one which demands the 
unconditional surrender of all individual interests. 
One is conscious of an atmosphere, which makes 
one believe, that the expression “Battle of Grain” 
was not invented by chance or accident, but that all 
the measures taken are along regular military 
lines, as under martial law during the war period. 
As to the “Battle of Grain” itself: 


By the Royal Decree of July 4, 1925, the general 
headquarters of the “Battle”, the permanent Grain 
Committee, (Comito permanente per il Grano) was 
called into life. Minister President Mussolini acts 
as chairman. In the individual provinces provin- 
cial commissions were set up, comprising the fol- 
lowing persons: The technical leader of the agri- 


cultural corporations, a representative of the Fas- 
cist organization, two experts of the agricultural 
technic syndicate, a representative of the agricul- 
tural labor organizations, and the three farmers 
who have the highest yield per acre in the province. 


One of the first steps taken was the re-introduc- 
tion of the wheat import duties, which were fixed 
at the extraordinarily high rate 39.2 cents per 
bushel of wheat. It was hoped that as a result it 
would be possible to keep the price level of wheat 
high, and so insure the production of wheat for all 
time. 9 

At the same time the Italian Government began 
to found a number of new experiment stations, and 
also to expand and extend the existing experiment 
stations and high schools. Within a short time 
there are to be set up in all provinces efficient ex- 
periment stations, the building up and organization 
of which must comply with the requirements of 
agriculture. It has been ascertained, that these 
stations are exemplarily organized and are carried 
on with great understanding. During the budget 
year 1925-26, $156,800 were placed at their disposal 
for the development of their experiment fields. 

The main task in the promotion of agriculture 
lies in the hands of the itinerant instructors who 
are located all over the whole country and have 
already done excellent work. During the year 
1925-26 more than 200 new instructors were taken 
on and a further 100 places are being arranged. 
The amount allotted in the budget for the main- 
tenance of the instructors was increased from $137,- 
200 to $274,400 (part of the costs have to be borne 
by local associations). 


Model fields, about one hectare (2.471 acres) in 
size, are being set up under the direetion of the 
instructors in each community. Part of the costs 
($274,000 during the year 1925-26) are borne by the 
state. Experiments are made on these fields with 
different methods of soil culture and the results 
exhibited to the farmers on a great many different 
occasions. 

The Government is endeavoring to promote the 
cultivation of grain, partly also by granting sub- 
sidies to the co-operatives ($156,800 in 1925-26) and 
certain amounts for the expansion of necessary 
seed cleaning plants ($78,400 in 1925-26). These, 
as well as the state cleaning plants, take the low 
quality seed which the farmers were in the habit 
of using before, and in exchange for this grain 


which has not been cleaned and is often damaged ~ 


by insects, give an equal amount of healthy and 
well cultivated grain which-has been thoroughly 
cleaned, without any payment. By this method 
the bad grades are replaced by new and better 
grades within a short time. Misuse is hindered by 
strict control. 

Lectures, tours of inspection, pamphlets, popular 
newspapers, expositions*, moving pictures, etc., are 
used to draw .the farmers, who of course,’ are 
often rather precautious towards these new propo- 
sitions. Premiums, often amounting to consider- 
able sums, for certain accomplishments and also 
the prospects of all kinds of honors and prizes at 
expositions, etc., also serve to encourage greater 
accomplishments. It is very interesting to observe 
that in all measures, the granting of premiums, 
expositions, etc., even the condition of the very 
smallest farmer is taken into consideration, so that 
in no competition does he find himself in an un- 
favorable position as compared with the large estate 
owner, who naturally has many more machines and 
appliances at his disposal. (In connection with 


*Small exhibitions with which lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and excursion trips are generally connected 
take place during the months of August and Septem- 
ber in many Italian towns. The largest affair took 
place in Padua last year on August 28. In March 
there was an exposition in Verona at which foreign 
exhibitors were allowed to take part. 


Forty-Sixth Year 


the above it is worth noticing that the farmers 
obtaining the highest yields—of whom it can also 
be taken for granted that they are the most dili- 
gent—are elected into the provincial committees. 
Thus an excellent choice of members is made). 

The amount devoted to the carrying out of all 
these measures is very considerable. During the 
financial year 1925-26 the total propaganda costs 
amounted to $3,136,000. Besides this, financial as- 
sistance was given as follows: $98,000 to local or- 
ganizations for propaganda work; £39,200 to the 
press; $19,600 for the production of agricultural 
films; and $19,600 traveling agricultural instructor 
associations and agricultural worker unions, ete. 
Over $78,400 were also allotted for the “Grain 
Victory” competition, as well as $58,800 for similar 
local competitions. . 

Another activity is the demonstration of new or 
unknown types of agricultural machines. Further- 
more in order to ascertain the efficiency of the 
various types of machines, competitions are organ- 
ized, and whenever there are specific problems to 
be solved, the manufacturers are given encourage- 
ment by prize competitions and the granting of 
premiums. The importation of agricultural ma- 
chinery is” encouraged by freedom tariffs, and the 
use of the same is encouraged by freeing the fuel 
used for this purpose from taxation. One cannot 
agree with all the measures taken by the Govern- 
ment along this line, as for example, it is notice- 
able that interest is chiefly centered on large farm 
machinery, and contrary to, all other measures, 
where the interests of the small farmers fully 
recognized, too little attention is paid to the old- 
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fashioned equipment of the small farms. It is also 
the case that the improvement of individual ma- 
chine types is. being absolutely neglected. It is in- 
teresting to note the efforts being made towad 
increased use of electricity in agriculture, Saueuiers 
for the driving of large plows. 

Besides these measures, which aim chiefly at an 
increased yield per acre, efforts are also being made 
to increase the sown area by promising large 
premiums for the utilization of uncultivated land. 
Whenever premiums are given, consideration is 
always taken of the difficulties overcome in the im- 
provement work. On the other hand, no excuses 
for delay or other pretexts brought forward by 
owners of improvable land are considered, and if 
no notice is taken of the friendly suggestions given, 
orders to improve and sow a certain area with 
wheat are simply given to be executed within an 
appointed time. Thus, for example, the landowners 
of Agro-Romano, having already been told to carry 
out certain improvement work, received an order 
dated July 7, 1925, to sow at least onefifth of the 
cultivated area with grain. Every landowner, who 
up to that time, had not received any improvement 
orders, was ordered on July 16, 1925, to cultivate 
at least 30 per cent of the, cultivatable area in the 
years 1925 to 1927 and at least 50 per cent during 
the following years, and to sow 50 per cent of the 
newly cultivated land with grain. 

The government has-also placed very large funds 
at the disposal of this work. First, they set up 
an improvement fund which is to be increased by 
annual allotments. (The decree of December 30, 
1923, provided for a special budget fund out of 
which improvement loans are to be given). Be- 


August 15, 1927 


sides this fund the Government allotted a certain 
amount of money to certain other work, for ex- 
ample, $1,732,000 as a loan for the purchasing of 
motor tractors, to be used for wasteland cultivation. 
Then $21,650 are for premiums to be given to 
farmers who have to overcome unusual difficulties 
in cultivating their land. For example, farmers 
with very stony land who cultivate the same to a 
depth of 15.7 inches receive premiums up to $6.50; 
those cultivating the soil to a depth of 27.6 inches, 
or who have to make use of dynamite in order to 
improve the land, can receive premiums up $6.50 
per acre. 

Worthy of note also is the law put into force 
July 16, 1924, for measures for land improvement 
to be taken in the public interest which brings the 
carrying out of the improvement work under cer- 
tain system, marked by the fact that the public 
interest is placed before that of the landowner. 
For example, under given circumstances it is possi- 
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ble, through the Ministry of Economics, to expro- 
priate the land of a farmer offering opposition to 
the improvement work. 

The chief interest of agricultural improvement 
naturally centers around the production of wheat. 
However, a further development in the culture of 
other agricultural products is also being aimed at, 
such as maize, rice, sugar-beets, flax, vines, fruit, 
tobacco and lucerne. The increased production of 
these products is to be found chiefly in a higher 
yield per acre. 

It is evident that endeavors are being made to 
improve the co-operatives in their various forms, 
and thus to improve somewhat the financial situa- 
tion of the country credit organizations. During 
the years 1925 to 1927 the amount of $4,195,000 
was furnished by the Government for replenishing 
the money stocks of the credit institutions. 

Further, the “Battle of Grain” is also to be waged 
in the Italian colonies, especially in Tripoli. 


Energetic Merchandising Expands 
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Stranger In a Strange Land Builds One of Sooner State’s 
Leading Grain Business In Less Than Two Decades 


pany, Chelsea, Okla., may not be one of the 
sickeningly sweet success myths which some- 
times are offered in recounting the achievements of 
a progressive firm, we propose to put the owner and 
operator of this concern, J. W. Stewart, under a 
journalistic spotlight. This will show his defects, 


Ts this account of the J. W. Stewart Com- 


J. W. STEWART 


if any, as well as those sterling, making-his-way 
qualities, which we were all taught to salute by 
Horatio Alger. 

J. W. Stewart’s childhood and youth, we find, 
while containing many experiences thrilling at the 
~ moment, were in the main uneventful. The event- 
ful part of his career was ordained, evidently, to 
begin after he had “settled down.” This turned 
the usual order of things upside down, and perhaps 
accounts for Mr. Stewart’s lack of interest in the 
gentle art of reminiscing. The unfolding of present 
and future developments in his business keep his 
eyes well to the front. 

Three elevators, a chain of hay buying stations, 
and a feed mill are included in the properties of 
the J..W. Stewart Company. 

About 200,000 bushels of grain, 50 to 60 cars of 
feed, 1,000 cars of hay beside the annual output 
of the new Stewart mill, are handled each year. 
This is the business which Mr. Stewart developed 
from an original capital of $500 and a loan of the 
same amount. Railroading had led J. W. Stewart 
through many states, and finally brought him to 
the Sooner State in 1902. About this time, certain 
of his friends gave him up as a likable, but hope- 


less “roamer.” He spent three years with the 
Frisco before starting a general merchandise busi- 
ness in Bushyhead. After this enterprise had be- 
came well established, the misfortune of fire oc- 
curred in 1916 and the business so carefully built 
was destroyed in two hours time. The loss was 
$12,000. The insurance coverage was $4,000. Mr. 
Stewart, however, had started a hay business in 
1910, under the firm name of Stewart & Goodman. 
This sideline business after the fire, was moved to 
Chelsea, where a large grocery business also was 
taken over by Mr. Stewart. In 1919, his partner 
in the hay business sold out, and thus the J. W. 
Stewart Company came into being. At the close 
of the war, the grocery business was sold, and all 
the owner’s interest was concentrated on develop- 
ing an extensive wholesale trade in hay, grain, and 
feed. 

Mr. Stewart refuses to be stampeded into the 
belief that the hay trade is doomed, and Prairie 
hay, he asserts, is his ‘‘most pofitable sideline.” 
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sota. Perhaps the main reason why the .JJ W. 
Stewart Company has succeeded in the hay as well 
as grain business, where others, by the score, have 
failed, is that its hay is merchandised. It is not 
looked upon as a raw product that cannot be ad- 
vertised. Illustrated circulars, calendars, letters, 
and price lists are mailed at a great rate, and the 
necessary 1 or 2 or 3 per cent of these shots hit 
the bull’s eye. The system works. Both large and 
small accounts are treated with consideration. One 
of the most notable of the former is an account in 
Waco, Texas, for which as high as 2,000 tons have 
been assigned at a crack. The hay is bought out- 
right in all cases, and sold in the same manner, 
basis of track. 

jrain is sold direct, for the most part, to local 
mills and to dealers in nearby markets. The out- 
look for grain trading, as well as for hay and 
feed sales, Mr. Stewart believes, is thoroughly 
good for the coming year. The company’s volume 
of corn sent to Wichita, Kan., last year was 75,000 
bushels. The wholesale business in Purina feeds, 
flour, salt, etc., is an important one. Chelsea is 
the funnel through which such towns as Foyil, 
Bushyhead, Cattle, and Whiteoak are supplied, and 
the bulk of this essential trade is handled through 
the channel of the J. W. Stewart Company. 

The original elevator of the company burned 
during the war, effecting a loss of $16,000 which 
was but half covered by insurance. Rebuilding 
took place in 1918, and the Chelsea grain storage 
capacity now is between 40,000 and 50,000 bush- 
els. The two houses of the company are but three 
blocks apart, and are served by the Frisco line, 
for which the president of the company once rail- 
roaded much to the dismay of his friends. Receiv- 
ing and dispatching capacity is about 5,000 bush- 
els per hour, 

Two ball bearing, electric motors, rated at 55 
horsepower, provide the power for the three large 
cleaners, two corn shellers, and other elevator 
equipment. The corn shelling capacity is 1,000 
bushels per hour. The largest cleaning and shell- 
ing machines are Great Westerns. One No. 3 
Jay-Bee Feed Mill is in operation day in and day 
out, giving good results to both the feeders and 
the company. The scourer is of the S. Howes Com- 
pany make. From the hopper scale the grain is 
carried on a 14-inch belt conveyor. 

In June, 1926, the old Chelsea mill and elevator 
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The company has acquired five hay buying sta- 
tions, three of which are on the “Mo-Pac”’ rails, at 
Inola, Claremore, and Tallala. The other two are 
the “Katy” stations at Adair and Daws Switch. 
Cattle and Whiteoak are the Frisco stations of the 
company besides Chelsea. It is the policy of the 
company “to buy the meadows” whenever possible, 
and 50 per cent of Stewart’s hay tonnage is cut, 
and cured, as well as handled by company agents. 
Hay of high quality, therefore, as well as great 
volume is being sent continually to the Stewart 
barns, and dealers in many states have learned that 
the Chelsea firm is a-sure source of dependable 
grades. 

Good use is made of the mailing list containing 
several hundred hay and grain dealers and buyers 
in Arkansas, Missouri, Texas, Iowa, and Minne- 


was bought from F. M. Reed, by the J. W. Stewart 
Company. The frame of this building is very 
heavy and in excellent condition, although some 
work had to be done on the foundations. The 
machinery was old and worn out, and the power 
plant (an old gasoline engine) unsatisfactory. Elec- 
tric power, therefore, a new cornmeal and chop 
mill, new separator, belts, screens, clutches, shafts, 
etc., were installed, and it is now a modern feed 
plant except for Alfalfa and molasses feed mix- 
ings. No flour is manufactured except the whole 
wheat product, the main line being Stewart’s Qual- 
ity Feeds. Since the mill was taken over, more 
than $5,000 has been spent in modernizing it and 
more equipment is contemplated for it and for the 
firm’s elevator at Inola, Okla. 

Associated in the business with J. W. Stewart 
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is his son-in-law Frederick Calkins, formerly of 
Watertown, N. Y., and Mr. Stewart’s younger 
daughter. Mr. Calkins, a graduate of Johns Hop- 
kins, has transferred his allegiance from materia 
medica to business, and is in charge of much of 
the concern’s newspaper and direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising as well as the billing and rate department. 

About four years ago, the co-operative market- 
ing movement gave signs of development in Chel- 
sea. A farmers’ organization was formed, and it 
looked as if the J. W. Stewart Company might 
soon have a formidable competitor. The manner 
in which Mr. Stewart handled the situation is 
evidence enough of managerial skill. Instead of 
antagonizing the farmers by fighting them at every 
turn, he offered his assistance to them in starting 
their business. In short, he co-operated with the 
co-operatives. He offered them storage space in one 
of the Stewart elevators at the nominal charge 
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of five cents per bushel, which charge included 
cleaning and grading services. After one season 
of this, the co-operative group decided nothing 
was to be gained by competing with an independent 
business, efficiently and honestly run, and so -dis- 
solved the organization. 

The co-operative idea cannot be said to be flour- 
ishing in Chelsea. Mr. Stewart owns a couple 
of 80’s and a smaller tract of land himself, and is 
altogether familiar with the marketing problem of 
the grain and hay grower. .-The farmers know it 
and are letting well enough alone. Good grain 
and hay land, says Mr. Stewart can be had around 
Chelsea for as low as $20 or $380 per acre, and 
for those who are tired of high priced land, he 
recommends it as he does the town of Chelsea of 
which he is a loyal booster. To those who may 
wish to try out the grain land mentioned, he 
promises a profitable market. 
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“Big Bill’ Davis Makes a Tractor Drive a Grain Elevator 
and Raise Gritty Water Without Using a Pump 


By JAMES F. HOBART 


COW cos are yer doin’ with that ’ere tractor? 
AV Goin’ to haul Morris M. Marston, the 
Square Deal and Lake Massapoag up 
here? That would be fine and I could stand a 
couple days’ fishin’ in that lake right now, with- 
out half tryin’,’ said an elevator owner as he 
stopped his car near where William Davis, with the 
assistance of the driver, was coaxing a large tractor 
to load itself by its own power upon an auto truck 
over an incline built of railroad ties and planks. 

“No, sir. Massapoag and everything in and 
around it are going to stay right where they are, 
for the present.” 


A TRACTOR POWER PLANT 


“Say, Bill,” replied the man in the auto, “I won’t 
say a word if you will only tell me what kind of 
work a tractor can find to do in a grain elevator.” 

“A tractor can do about anything that is done in 
any elevator. I am going to make this tractor drive 
the entire elevator while the new steam plant is 
being set up and whipped into shape. Then, there’s 
another job which this tractor must do. The water 
supply for the boilers and for all other purposes at 
the elevator is drawn from a driven well, which 
once used to flow, but in which at the present time 
the water stands about 28 feet below the surface. 
Furthermore, there is a whole lot of fine but very 
gritty sand which comes up with the water, and 
the very sharp grit simply cuts the pump to pieces 
in a very short time.” 

“Look a-here, Bill Davis, I can’t dope out how the 
tractor can haul water out of a well without a 
pump, unless you drop a marine elevator leg into 
the well.” 


“That’s a good way of doing it,’ replied Mr. 
Davis, “if the well were big enough to contain an 
elevator leg. But there is no room in an eight pipe 
for an elevator leg, so I am going to use an air-lift 
and make this tractor drive it along with the other 
machinery in the elevator. I will put a return bend 
on one end of a 1%-inch pipe and lower that end 
of the pipe into the eight-inch casing of the well. 
Then an air-compressor will be started and water 
will rise in the well pipe and flow over its top end, 
and if any sand comes up with the water, it can 
do no harm to any pump ‘innards,’ for there won’t 
be any pump.” 

“Well, it surely is a simple affair, but how much 
compressed air will have to be furnished? It can’t 
require very much power just to shoot some air 
down into a pipe full of water.” 

“It will require just as much power to raise 
water with the air-lift as with any kind of a pump 
with the difference that with the air-lift less power 
will be wasted in friction. Then, there are other 
conditions to be met. The air-pipe must be pushed 
down into the well, below the surface of the water 
standing at rest in the well, to a certain depth, 
which is called ‘the submergence,’ and this depth 
depends upon the height to,which water is to be 


raised above its normal level in the well. Another 
condition demands that the larger the well-pipe, 
the greater will be the amount of compressed air 
required, and the greater will be the volume of 
water lifted from the depths of the well to the 
surface of the ground.” 

“But, Mr. Davis, how does the thing work, any- 
way? How does plain air lift water out of the 
well, with no piston on a cylinder, to pull or push 
the water upward?” 

“The well pipe acts as a cylinder and each bubble 
of air is a little piston, which is pushing upwards 
with all its contained power, which is considerable, 
the water immediately above that air bubble.” 

“Then it is the lighter air, bubbling up through 
the heavier water, that raises that liquid to the 
surface of the ground?” 

“The matter may be understood in that way. 
The engineers have a way of arguing that the 
column of mixed air and water in the submergence 
depth of the well is made so light by the presence 
of a certain portion of intermingled air that the 
column of mixed air and water is actually pushed 
up the well-pipe by pressure of the atmosphere 
upon the surface of the water in the well, outside 
of the well-pipe. This could perhaps be better 
understood with a pipe in an open well, but the 
principle is the same, though perhaps a bit harder 
to understand, when the air-lift is placed in a 
driven well.” 

“How can the size of pipes and depth of sub- 
mergence be found for any required lift and volume 
of water?” 

“Almost any engineer’s handbook will tell how 
to calculate the points you mention, as well as all 
other matters relating to the simple air-lift.” 


GRAIN SAVING 


“Why don’t you mount those chutes upon a sort 
of barn-door track, then you can spot a car any- 
where within a couple of feet above the sink, and 
slide the chute right into place without having to 
pinch-bar the car back and forth and spot it within 
an inch?” said, “Big Bill.” 

“Some day the shifter will pull out of here before 
anybody has ‘unbuttoned’ the hopper-spout from the 
car door and the chute will go bumping down the 
track. Just hang that hopper-chute or spout from 
a sort of ‘barn-door’ track, then you can slide the 
hopper into position and have it stay there without 
any fastening whatever.” 

“We won’t lose a single kernel of grain now,” 
said the elevator man. “Our chickens and doves 
clean up every kernel of grain, of any kind, which 
falls on the ground.” 

“I know that,’ said Big Bill. “These hens and 
doves get all the grain; nevertheless, they are not 
sanitary. They are underfoot everywhere. 

“Now, all the elevator sweepings fall through a 
trap in the mill floor and the hogs take care of 
them. Although the sinks are well partitioned off, 
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this arrangement is far from sanitary. Why not 
put your hens and hogs in that field of yours, just 
across the road, and then put a good wire fence 
around it? Put a. hopper and a blower under the 
trap-door where the sweepings now fall to the hogs 
and blow all sweepings over into the lot among 
the livestock.” ; 


CRANKY BELT SHIFTERS 

Another time when Mr. Davis had been looking 
for trouble in the elevator and had found consider- 
able, he was shown a belt shifter which they 
said was “cranky”. Upon operating the shifter, 
he found that the belt would travel too far, 
or not far enough, upon the tight or loose pulley, 
as the case might be, and would bear heavily 
against one or the other of the shifter pins. Big 
Bill put the belt shifter through its paces and 
showed the owner that if the belt were shifted 
quickly and strongly, by heavy pull against the 
shifter handle, that the belt would be sent clear 
across the pulley and would bear strongly against 
the pin which checked further belt throw. On the 
other hand, were the shifter handle to be moved 
easily and gently, the belt would remain upon the 
near side of the pulley and bear hard against the 
shifter pin which had moved the belt into place. 

The application of a tri-square to the faces of 
the shifting pulleys showed that they possessed 
very little, if any, “crown”. Indeed, the pulleys 
were practically straight or flat faced. Big Bill 
explained that while the driving pulley of the shift- 
ing belt should always be flat-faced, the tight and 
loose pulleys should each have their faces crowned 
sufficiently to hold the belt fair upon the pulley 
whenever it was shifted. Mr. Davis then told of 
One way was 
permanent and called for sending both shifting pul- 
leys to a machine shop to have their faces properly 
crowned. 

The other way, though not permanent, would 
probably last for months, possibly a year or two. 
This way was to build up the middle of the pulley 
by winding upon it strips of cloth or other mater- 
jal, which strips were to be held in place by tena- 
cious wax, which was easily made by melting to- 
gether a little machine oil and some common rosin, 
Mr. Davis showed them how to daub the inner 
sides of long strips of cloth and wind the strips 
around the pulley under the belt until a crown had 
been built up which held the belt in place and 
put an end to the crazy belt shifter business. 


RUST-IMMUNE WHEAT FOR 
THIRTEEN STATES 


The University of Minnesota has won another 
battle, it has been announced by Professor Andrew 
Boss, head of the agronomy department, in the 
development of a rust-resistant wheat. The benefit, 
however, will not be confined to Minnesota, It will 
be practically nationwide and possibly international 
in scope, and is expected to save millions of dollars 
for farmers in 13 northwestern and middle western 
states where the rust menace has been most viru- 
lent. } 

The new wheat, a cross between Marquis and 
Durum, has been named Marquillo. It is a little 
darker than. Durum, its milling qualities are said 
to be equal to both strains, and it has inherited the 
rust-resistance and spore-repelling nature of the 
Marquis. 

After a series of tests and experiments that have 
occupied plant breeders at University farm and at 
other agricultural experiment stations for years, 
the results obtained at the Minnesota institution 
warrant a rating of 95 per cent rust-resistant for 
Marquillo, Professor Boss claims. 


WOMEN AND WHEAT 


—-}— 

Women are again reminded of the fact that tradi- 
tion has it that a woman was the one to introduce 
wheat in the western hemisphere. Mrs. Frank 
Barrows Freyer, formerly a resident of Nicaragua, 
but now living in Washington, speaking before the 
recent meeting of the Women’s Universal Alliance 
in Washington, recalled the tradition that Donna 
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Maria Escobar brought eight pounds of wheat seed 
from Europe in the middle of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury distributing from 20 to 40 grains each to 
numerous officials and natives throughout the 
Spanish domain in America. 


MANCHURIA’S WHEAT CROP 


J Byal C..B. 
In Manchuria wheat is grown largely, being sec- 


ond only to soy beans as the chief crop of the 
country. Both climate and soil are adapted to it. 
In fact, wheat sown in April matures six weeks 
earlier than that grown in the same latitude in the 
United States. Like all crops in Manchuria, it is 
planted in rows about one and a half feet apart. 
These rows of wheat are each year sown by hand 
in furrows that remain from the preceding year, 
and a plow is run along the sides to cover them. 
In most places the wheat is weeded, and occasion- 
ally it is even hoed. 

After harvest the wheat is threshed by being 
passed under stone rollers pulled by donkeys led 
round and round by children. It is winnowed in 
the wind and then ground ‘in rude native mills, or 
else sent to one of the half-dozen or so modern 
flour mills that have recently been erected in Man- 
churia. 

During the World War, the wheat and flour in- 
dustries increased to such an extent that by 1919 
Manchuria was exporting wheat to Europe. ‘Such 
exports, however, later fell off, and Manchuria has 
continued to import American flour. It also. buys 
American wheat to mix with the native grain, as 
the American product is much harder. 


SUPERHARD WHEAT TESTED 


During the past season, report state wheat 
authorities at Manhattan, Kan., a considerable 
quantity of Blackhull wheat, known as “Superhard”’ 
was distributed for seed, but the final yields and 
milling tests show that it is not superior to ordi- 
nary Blackhull in any regard. 

In Bulletin No. 241, in which this information is 
offered, the authors say: “Records of the United 
States Weather Bureau and of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture show conclusively that Kan- 
sas has enjoyed a period of unusually mild winters 
as measured by winter temperature and damage 
from winter killing. Since severe losses have oc- 
curred in the past it is reasonable to expect such 
losses in the future, and when they occur it seems 
certain that Blackhull growers will suffer more 
than those growing Turkey and similar varieties. 
Because of these facts Blackhull must be consid- 
ered a dangerous variety for the northern, western, 
and especially the northwestern parts of Kansas.” 
Blackhull tends to yield more than Turkey and 
Kanred where winter killing does not occur. 


COULD HE APPEAL? 


By M. L. HAYWARD 
The salesman was pushing a new line and had 


sold the local grain merchant $1,000 worth. 

“Remember that we take a three months’ note 
for the price of this stuff, without interest,’ the 
Salesman pointed out, filled out a note form, and 
pushed it across the desk. 

“What’s the meaning of that clause that ‘the 
maker hereby waives any and all rights of appeal 
in any suit brought on this note, or any renewals 
or renewal thereof’?” the merchant asked. 

“Oh, that’s simply printed in all our note forms; 
it means that if you were a poor customer, which 
you are not, and refused to pay this note, which 
yon will not, and we sue you and get a judgment in 
court, you couldn’t appeal to a higher court and 
keep us out of our money indefinitely,” was the 
airy reply. 

When the goods arrived, however, the merchant 
found that they were “not worth lugging home,” as 
the freight agent expressed it; the seller refused 
to take the goods back, the merchant refused to 
pay his note, the seller sued, and got judgment. 

“What's the next step?” the merchant asked. 

“The judge who tried your case knows no more 
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than necessary about law, and some of his rulings 
on evidence would make a cowboy justice of the 
peace laugh,” his lawyer assured him. “We'll ap- 
peal and win without a struggle.” 

“What about that clause in the note that I signed, 
saying that I waived my right of appeal?” the grain 
man queried. 

“That’s a new point, and we’ll have to meet it 
on appeal,” the attorney admitted, “but it’s my 
positive opinion that no court will permit the maker 
of a note to sign away his legal rights in that 
way,’ and the Supreme Court of Idaho, in a case 
reported in 219 Pacific Reporter, 1058, ruled that 
the attorney was right, and the weight of authority 
is to the same effect, although some courts have 
ruled the other way. : 

“The effect of such a stipulation is to oust the 
court of their jurisdiction and to restrict the parties 
from enforcing their rights under the contract 
made by the usual proceedings in the ordinary legal 
tribunals. There is some conflict of authority upon 
this subject in. the reported cases, but we do not 
think, in view of the foregoing statute, that the 
question is open to discussion in this state,” was 
the reasoning of the court. 


IDLERS, BELTS AND PULLEYS 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 
Not long ago I read this in a prominent engineer- 


ing journal: “This idler is near the driven pulley, 
which is contrary to the best engineering prac- 
tice.” 

It is not poor engineering practice to place an 
idler pulley near the driven pulley when the driven 
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pulley is the smaller of the two. The best practice 
is to always place the idler close to the small 
pulleys, regardless of whether it is the driven or 
the driving pulley. 

It is also stated that if a belt is run against the 
lap, the belt is liable to go to pieces if moisture is 
in the room. The direction of the lap is dependent 
more upon the direction of slip than it is upon the 
direction of motion of the belt. Since slip is usually 
greater on the smaller pulley than on the large 
pulley, and since slip is always toward the tight 
side, it is evident that in a drive such as shown in 
Fig. A, herewith, with the small pulley as the driv- 
ing pulley, the direction of the lap should be in the 
direction as indicated so that the joint will have as 
little tendency to roll or peel as possible. True, 
when the joint is on the large pulleys, the slip is 
in the opposite direction and there is a tendency to 
peel or roll, but the peeling tendency is less severe 
than on the smaller pulley. The direction of 
motion of the belt which was at one time regarded 
as the criterion is, therefore, of less importance 
than the question, “On which pulley is the belt 
liable to slip most?” The answer is, “Slip is 
always greater on the small pulley.” 

The same writer recommended facing pulleys 
with leather. I would discourage the use of leather 
covers unless absolutely necessary, because such 
covers are conducive of excessive wear. If a drive 
is properly designed, if the belts are wide enough, 
and if the pulleys are large enough, there is seldom 
any necessity for leather or canvas covers. 


NEW ILLINOIS LAW 


Governor Small of Illinois signed the new ware- 
house law, which was passed by the Illinois legis- 
lature, putting it on the statute books of the state 
as follows: 

For an act to amend Section 3 and the title of 
“An Act to regulate public warehouses, and the 
warehousing and inspection of grain, and to give 
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effect to Article 13 of the constitution of this state,” 
approved April 25, 1871, as amended, and to add 
thereto Section 6a, 6b and 6c. 

Section 3. The proprietor, 
any public warehouse of Class A shall be required, 
before transacting any business in such warehouse, 
to procure from the Illinois Commerce Commission, a 
license permitting such proprietor, lessee or manager 
to transact business as a public warehouseman under 
the laws of this state, which license shall be issued 
by said commission, upon a written application there- 
for, which shall set forth the location and name of 
such warehouse, and the individual name of each per- 
son interésted as owner or principal in the manage- 
ment of the same; or, if the warehouse be owned or 
managed by a corporation, the names of the presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer of such corporation 
shall be stated. In addition, the application shall 
state such facts as the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion may require to enable the commission to deter- 
mine whether such warehouseman proposes to oper- 
ate in accordance with this act and the other ware- 
house laws of this state. The said license shall gtve 
authority to carry on and conduct the business of a 
public warehouse of Class A, in accordance with the 
laws of this state, and shall be-revocable by the said 
commission, after full hearing upon satisfactory 
proof of any violation of law by such licensee, such 
proof to be taken in such manner as may be directed 
by and under rules to be established by said com- 
mission, but the action of such commission in grant- 
ing or refusing licenses and in revoking licenses may 
be reviewed by the circuit court of the county where 
such elevator or warehouse is located. 

The commission is also authorized to grant ware- 
house licenses to corporations which propose to oper- 
ate Class A public gain warehouses on a flexible unit 
plan whereby empty bins in private elevators may 
be leased by such warehouse corporations and oper- 
ated as public warehouses. Any and every applica- 
tion by such warehouse corporation for a warehouse 
Jicense, and every license issued by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission to such corporation, shall describe 
the elevator or elevators wherein bins may be leased 
from time to time by such warehouse corporation, 
and such license shall authorize such warehouse cor- 
poration from time to time to lease and operate for 
public use, one or any number of bins in such ele- 
vator or elevators. 

Sec. 6a. Every warehouse corporation operating on 
a flexible unit plan shall be required to file with the 
commission at the beginning of each week, a report 
showing what particular bins were operated for pub- 
lic use during the previous week. All transfers of 
grain to such public bins including direct transfers 
from private to public bins shall be made under the 
joint supervision of the employes of such warehouse 
corporation and the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. All such grain shall be inspected by a state 
grain inspector while in process of such transfer, and 
the warehouse receipt issued for such grain shall 
show the grade established by such inspection. 

The capital stock of any such warehouse corpora- 
tion may be owned by any other corporation whether 
organized for pecuniary profit or not for pecuniary 
profit, and whether organized under a general or 
special law of this state, provided such ownership is 
authorized by the board of directors of the corpora- 
tion owning such stock; or such stock in such ware- 
house corporation may be held in trust for any other 
corporation or the stockhloders or members thereof. 

Sec. 6b. No rule or regulation of any board of 
trade or grain exchange which relates to the ware- 
housing of grain in any public grain warehouse, or 
which relates to the custody of grain in any private 
warehouse, or the use or negotiation of custodian’s 
receipts for such grain, shall be or become operative 
until such rule or regulation is approved by the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission, and the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission may adopt and promulgate rea- 
sonable rules and regulations consistent with the pro- 
visions of this Act for the purpose of making this 
Act effective. 

Sec. 6c. No person who operates a Class A public 
grain warehouse jin this state, shall store in such 
warehouse, any grain in which he has any direct or 
indirect interest. This section shall be deemed to 
prohibit such storage of grain owned by a substantial 
stockholder of the warehouseman, or grain owned by 
a corporation a substantial part of the capital stock 
of which is owned by the warehouseman, or grain 
owned by a corporation having substantially the same 
stockholders as the warehouseman, or grain sold to 
go to store, where the warehouseman, or a substan- 
tial stockholder of the warehouseman, or a corpora- 
tion having substantially the same stockholders as 
the warehouseman, or a corporation affiliated with 
the warehouseman, agrees to repurchase the same 
or similar grain; and shall also be deemed to prohibit 
any other device or subterfuge whereby the ware- 
houseman shall have or acquire any interest direct 
or indirect in the grain stored in any such warehouse 
operated by him. Any person who violates or partici- 
pates in the violation of the provisions of this sec- 
tion, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall be fined not exceeding $5,000 dr be imprisoned 
for not exceeding six months for each offense. 


lessee or manager of 
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Elevator Builds Second Annex in Year 


Addition to Elevator “B” of the Cleveland Grain & Milling Company 
at Beech Grove, Ind., Increases Capacity 832,000 Bushels 


By HOWARD M. RUDEAUX 


HE new addition to Elevator ‘““B” of the Cleve- 

land Grain & Milling Company, located at 
Beech Grove, Ind., has been completed. Twelve 
round tanks of structural steel and concrete 20 feet 
4 inches in diameter, and 118 feet high, have been 
added, with a cupola 6 by 187 feet, equipped with 
Weller Conveyor and Tripper. The new tanks are 
joined to the working house by a bridge constructed 
of steel and galvanized iron from the cupola and a 
tunnel in the basement. The one conveyor feeds 
both rows of tanks including the 10 outside tanks 
and five inner tanks. 


The storage capacity, including all tanks, is 832,- 
200 bushels and is divided as follows: 12 circular 
tanks of 58,800 bushels capacity; 10 outside tanks, 
5,490 bushels each; and five inner tanks of 14,- 
340 bushels each. The bottoms of the tanks are 
concrete constructed with steel draw off. There are 
two 15-h.p. motors in the basement, one 10-h.p. 
motor on the bridge, and two 20-h.p. motors in the 
cupola, all of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. manufacture. 
All spouting is of Weller Metal Products Company 
manufacture; Goodrich Rubber Company supplied 
the belting, and conveyors are equipped with Stew- 
arts Automatic take-ups, and driven by Morse 
Silent Chain Drive. 


The new addition was constructed by James Stew- 
art & Co., Inc., of Chicago, and concrete was poured 
in 12 days with 24-hour working force. The new 
addition will increase the capacity to 1,500,000 bush- 
els. The new oats bleacher on the north side of 
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the elevator recently completed is 28 by 28 by 119 
feet, and is equipped throughout with Weller equip- 
ment. It is constructed of steel and concrete. 

Less than a year ago an addition to this same 
plant was completed. The new buildings erected 
at that time included a new working house as well 
as-new storage tanks. The working house meas- 
ured 42 feet in width and is 58 feet in length. It 
is 185 feet high. The tanks have inside diameters 
of 20 feet 4 inches and are 83 feet high. 

The total storage capacity of the then completed 
portion of the elevator was 268,000 bushels. One- 
hundred and seventeen thousand bushels of this 
storage were in the working house and the remain- 
ing 151,000 bushels were in the tanks. There were 
six cylindrical reinforced concrete tanks and four 
interspace tanks. 

Two car unloading pits were provided, one on 
each track. One large Monitor Clipper was sup- 


plied by the Huntley Manufacturing Company of 
Brocton, N. Y. The principal part of the machinery 
in the house was supplied by. Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Muncy, Pa. An automatic scale was provided 
on the platform on the first floor. The regular sys- 
tem in use is to bag out of the working house bins, 
the sacks going direct to the cars. Special bag 
sewing machines were installed. 

The new house was also provided with a 1,000- 
bushel Ellis Drier with the new dust collecting 
system. There was a 10,000-bushel bin directly 
above this drier and another below so that the 
drier could run for 10 hours without using the leg. 
The spouting was secured from the Weller Manufac- 
turing Company, of Chicago, I11. 

There were three 12,000-bushel legs, one of which 
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tures appear throughout the plant. Window space 
is utilized whenever and wherever available. 

Steady operation is predicted for the Beech 
Grove unit, in spite of the below-normal showings 
which corn and wheat are making in the Hoosier 
State. A total corn harvest of 106,105 is forecasted, 
compared to last year’s harvest of 170,528 bushels. 
Wheat condition is put at 89, against that of 90 for 
last year. 


F RANCE TO AID >) WHEAT 
FARMERS 


A scheme is to be soon forwarded in France for 
the encouragement of the farmer in all that con- 
cerns wheat culture, above all the proper selection 
of seed wheats (to the lack of which it is believed 
that generally unsatisfactory results of French 
crops have been largely due) and the rational use 
of fertilizers. ; 


This scheme is being backed by M. Rabate, gen- 
eral inspector of agriculture, and delegates of the 
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PLANT OF CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING COMPANY, BEECH GROVE, IND., SHOWING ADDITION 


was a receiving leg and the others shipping legs. 
Each was equipped with a scale and a garner. Two 
30-inch conveyors were arranged below the tanks— 
and two other 30-inch conveyors above the tanks. 
An enclosed stairway goes all the way up in the 
building and it is fully protected against fire. To 
get into the shaft one must go through fire doors 
on each floor, so that each floor is cut off from all 
the others. There is a Humphrey Manlift for the 
employes’ use. 

A complete dust collecting system was installed. 
By enlarging the leg casings and increasing the 
power of the fans the builders did away with dust 
at the bottom of the legs and the scale floor has 
been kept clean. This added feature has proven 
very successful and has met with complete satis- 
faction. 

It may be said of the completed house, including 
both the present addition and the previous one, that 
steel bin bottoms are used throughout. These have 
numerous advantages and are a familiar phase of 
engineering methods to most contemporary elevator 
operators and executives. Combining added effi- 
ciency with a reduction in cost of construction, they 
present a highly desirable feature. This type of 
bin bottom lends itself to reduction of the load on 
the foundation, and at the same time tends toward 
giving more room. This is no small factor in the 
plant efficiency. 

Improved conditions in ventilation and lighting 
also result from the use of these bin bottoms. From 
an operating standpoint, the concrete and steel bin 
bottom has all the advantages of any other type, 
so that efficiency is maintained at the same time 
that economy is achieved. 

The excellent ventilation and good lighting fea- 


French Government to the International Wheat 
Conference at Rome, and was the result of the 
report rendered by him to the Academy of Agricul- 
ture at Paris. - 


CANADA REPRESENTED IN THE 
ARGENTINE 


A resident representative has been appointed for 
Argentina for a selling agency of three western 
Canadian Wheat Pools. W. J. Jackman has been 
given this position and leaves Canada at an early 
date to take up headquarters in Buenos Aires early 
in September. Last year Mr. Jackman made a trip 
to South America to inquire into general conditions 
of the wheat trade in that country. It has been 
since decided by the wheat pools to be perma- 
nently represented there, intending to give it a 
thorough trial in expectation of the two countries 
coming into fairly close relations as producers and 
exporters of wheat. 


BOTH the acreage planted and the total value 
of the important grain crops in Sweden were a 
little larger in 1926 than in 1925. The quantity of 
Winter wheat and rye harvested, however, was not 
so great as in the precedihg year, due to the de- 
crease in the yield per acre. The increases in 
value were due to slight advances in the market 
values. 

WHILE Argentine exports of wheat for 1926 were 
not so large as for the preceding two years, exports 
of flour and corn were considerably larger, and 
exports of oats were heavier than those of last 
year. 
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Ohio Elevator Installs Improvements 


Sark & Plum Elevator, Lilly Chapel, Ohio, Increases Efficiency by Adding 
a 300-Bushel Per Hour Grain Drier 


Chapel, Ohio, near London, is by no means a 

new enterprise, but the owners have been 
assiduously making changes and adding improve- 
ments so that today it presents a good example of 
an up-to-date grain storage plant. The latest addi- 
tion, just completed and placed in operation was a 
Randolph Direct Heat Grain Drier, manufactured 
by the O. W. Randolph Company of Toledo, Ohio. 


The elevator has had successive improvements 
as advances in the industry made them expedient 
and is today as complete as human intelligence 
can make it. The farmers’ grain after it reaches 
the plant is given over to the modern machinery 
which, through a continuous operation either places 
it in a car on the track for shipment, or in one. of 
the elevator’s spacious bins for storage. The in- 
coming load of corn first goes to the modern Fair- 
banks Scales, where the gross weight is automati- 
cally recorded in permanent form upon the grain 
ticket, after which the wagon or truck is driven to 
the dump under a covered driveway. After it 
reaches the unloading room, a new air dump 
empties the contents of the vehicle into the dump 
bin, from which a chain conveyor takes the grain 
to a large bucket elevator which carries it to the 
corn on the cob storage bin. 


Here through gravity, it is fed into the sheller 
conveyor and taken to the sheller, which has a 
capacity of 400 bushels per hour. After it is 
shelled, the grain and cobs are carried up to the 
cleaner by another bucket elevator. In the cleaner 
the grain and cobs are separated. The cobs are 
conveyed to the incinerator chute, where they fali 
in the incinerator for burning. The grain is 
dropped from the cleaner into a bucket elevator 
which carries it to an auger conveyor which con- 
veys it to the drier bin, which has a capacity of 
- $00 bushels. Here it falls to the Randolph Direct 
. Heat Drier, which has a capacity of 300 bushels 
per hour. — 

From the drier it passes into the cooler of the 
Same capacity. and is then taken by an auger con- 
veyor to the bucket elevator which conveys it to 
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drier it will arrive:at the terminal market in the 
same condition in which it left his elevator. This 
knowledge and experience enables him to know 
just what he is doing all the time and he feels safe 
in buying grain in poor condition at a price that 
will insure him a fair profit and at a very materiai 
advantage to the farmer. The new drier consists 
of three principal parts: Ak furnace, drier and 
cooler. The unique gases from the fire are mixed 
with fresh air in the back of the furnace so that 
the air is blown through the grain at about 80 per 
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cent fresh air and 20 per cent flue gases. By an 
ingenious arrangement of thermostats the device 
can be adjusted so that a practically constant 
temperature can be maintained as well as an accu- 
rate control over mixture of air and gases from 
the fire. 

The drier proper consists of a galvanized iron 
column through which the grain slowly passes 
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the automatic scales. After the grain is weighed 
it is taken by another bucket conveyor to either a 
storage bin or a car on the track, according to 
the option of the manager. 

A drier, such as this elevator has, brings about 
a very different condition as far as the farmer is 
concerned. The elevator man determines by test 
from the farmer’s sample, how much moisture the 
grain contains, his eyes and nose tell him about 
what condition it is in and he can decide very 
accurately how it will grade when dried. He 


down, the heat being blown through the grain con- 
stantly. -The sulphur fumes and carbon dioxide 
from the fire have a sweetening effect on the grain 
which largely, if not entirely, removes the odors 
caused by smut, must or other infections. 

From the drier the grain passes down through 
a similar grain column called a cooler in which 
fresh cool air is being constantly blown, further 
sweetening the grain. As the grain passes down 
through the drier and the cooler, it is constantly 
rolling and turning, which has a considerable pol- 


knows that after the grain has been through the ishing effect on it, further improving its grade. 
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The first elevator on this site was erected in 
1876. Charles and Alfred Pringle were the pioneers 
in this field, and these two brothers operated the 
plant until the early nineties, at which time they 
sold it to James Holloway and F. M. Wood. After 
a few months, Mr. Holloway sold his interest in 
the firm to F. M. Wood, who then proceeded to 
operate the plant-alone for several years. At the 
end of this period, he sold the busines to his 
brother, P. G. Wood, who in turn operated the 
enterprise until the advent of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 

The business was then sold to Xerxes Farrar 
and F. M. Wood and they operated the plant for 
about 20 years under the firm name of Farrar & 
Wood. In 1919, after Mr. Wood’s death, the con- 
cern was sold to Thomas and Ben Wood, of Lon- 
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don, Ohio. They continued operation for the brief 
period of one month and sold it in 1919 to the 
present owners, Sark & Plum. 

Until this last change in ownership the man 
whose name was closely associated with the grain 
business in the Lilly Chapel vicinity was Daniel 
Kulp. For 20 years he managed the business in a 
very efficient manner for Farrar & Wood; and 
during this time he earned the esteem of his 
employers as well as the entire community. 
He remained with Sark & Plum until they 
were fully adjusted, and then moved to Canton, 
Ohio. Since Sark & Plum have managed the 
enterprise they have been fortunate in having 
men of exceptional ability to rely upon, among 
them being Samuel Horn, James Truitt, C. D. 
Fitzgerald and G. C. Morris. Messrs. Truitt 
and Morris are still trusted employes of the 
concern. 

The elevator not only does an extensive busi- 
ness in.grain, but also handles a profitable 
volume of coal and lumber. 


GRAIN EXPORTS UP 


Exports of grains and grain products from 
the United States during the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last had a total value of $404,166,000, 
an increase of $141,270,000, or 34.9 per cent, 
over the preceding year, and comprised 8.2 per 
cent of our total exports, according to an analy- 
sis made by the foodstuffs division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Shipments of wheat and wheat flour, amounting 
to $217,957,000, comprised about 75 per cent of the 
total grain exports, both items showing large in- 
creases in both quantity and value over the preced- 
ing year. The largest increase of any single item 
was in the export of rice, which was nearly 10 
times as great as in the fiscal year 1926. 

Exports during the year included 93,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, an increase of 147.6 per cent over 
1926; 8,100,000. bushels of rye, an increase of 64.8 
per cent; 212,500,000 pounds of rice, an increase of 
770.1 per cent, 
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THE MENACE PERENNIAL 


SIDE from the threat of rust, the most 
important black cloud on the grain man’s 
horizon at present is the “farm aid” propa- 
ganda being generated for explosion in this 
winter’s Congress. Just now the cloud is no 
bigger than a man’s (Coolidge’s) hand, but it 
looms larger each month. 

_ Scarcely had President Coolidge put on his 
cowboy suit, when from Rapid City, S. D., 
reports came that a ‘comprehensive farm re- 
lief program” had been submitted to the chief 
executive by “prominent administration men 
of the West.” It avoids the equalization fee, 
yet involves a $300,000,000 appropriation for 
the encouragement of grain co-operatives and 
other projects. There will be time enough to 
worry about it and to oppose it when the bill 
is drafted, but even now it bears study and 
watching. 

The final success or failure of whatever 
farm relief measure is offered will hinge on 
the president who must sign or veto. Just as 
there been developed rust-resistant 
wheats something-ought-to-be-done about es- 
tablishing a variety of presidents which would 
be immune from MeNary-Haugenism. 


have 


OUR EXPORTS AND INDIA’S 


XPORTS of wheat from India are po- 
tentially important because they arrive 
on the international market in the early sum- 
mer when stocks are theoretically depleted in 
Since the World 
War, annual exports have exceeded 40,000,000 


bushels only once and the average net ex- 


other exporting countries. 
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port has been only 13,000,000. Hence the In- 
dian contribution to the world’s wheat mar- 
ket is in most years relatively unimportant, 
and assumes major significance only in years 
when the Indian crop is large. According to 
a publication just published’ by the Food Re- 
search Institute of Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, the prospect is that India will remain 
a minor and erratic contributor to the world 
wheat trade for many years to come. 

American exports, on the other hand, show 
great vitality and a gain of 43.6 per cent in the 
value of domestic exports of principal grains 
and grain products for the six months ending 
June 30, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1926, is shown in figures made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. 

Striking gains in value were shown by 
several export grains in the first quarter of 
1927, as compared to the year before. The 
gain for wheat value was 104.7 per cent; for 
rice, 028.8 per cent. And the barley percent- 
age is not to be overlooked with its high 
record of 164.4. 


BETTER GRAIN—BETTER PRICES 


VERY progressive dealer should have a 


good cleaning machine in his warehouse 


for two reasons almost too obvious to em- 
phasize. A dealer, though, as everyone else, 
is likely to overlook the obvious. The re- 
cleaning of seed stocks for customers can be 
developed into a profitable sideline and this 
fact is the first advantage of owning modern 
seed cleaning equipment. 

The major advantage is an indirect one. 
Very few grain and seed dealers in the smaller 
towns realize the important position they hold 
in the production of good or bad crops. It is 
to the interest of every dealer, certainly, to 
go as far as he can in providing facilities for 
the selection of good seed in order that desir- 
able grades will be made available for coming 
harvests. Better grades make marketing 
easier and results in a rapid clearance of ele- 
vator stocks. The markets never are glutted 
with high quality grain grown from quality 
seed. 


UNSENSATIONAL 


HE Government crop of last week, did 
little more than substantiate the opinions 
previously expressed by free lance forecasters, 
On corn, for example, the Federal estimate of 
2,385,000,000 bushels was only 5,000,000 in 
excess of the average for five guesses from 
independent sources the first week in August. 
The official estimate of 293,000,000 for 
Spring wheat was construed as slightly bull- 
ish as a 300,000,000 figure was expected. The 
oats forecast of 1,279,000,000 bushels also was 
bullish material, but the market as a whole 
had already reacted to the conditions pub- 
lished on the tenth. 

There is, however, a phenomenon presented 
in the current corn market. Public interest is 
a negligible factor, and the apathy seems 
strange when it is remembered that on several 
occasions which offered much less tempting 
outlooks for future gambles, the public has 
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jumped in heavily. But it has gone in for 
wheat as a general rule. Corn never seems 
to have outside support. To the public grain 
means wheat. Corn is a vague puzzle and 
not to be touched except on the cob. With 
wheat in a position equivalent to that of corn 
today, there would be a buying scramble of 
cigar store clerks, widows, mattress makers 
and the proverbial office boys, that would 
keep the wires hot for several days. 


GRAIN AND COFFEE. REBATES 


F YOU own a grain elevator and do some 

elevating and storing for a railroad com- 
pany, you may not pay back any of the money 
you receive from the railroad to the shipper 
in order to increase the amount of business 
for the railroads and yourself, unless you 
have a liking for expensive court trials. 

If you work as a distributor for a coffee 
roasting company, you must rebate in an ef- 
fort to increase your business at the expense 
of your competitors or be accused of an of- 
fense punishable by a jail term. Everybody 
must pay the same amount of money for rail- 
road service of like kind:| Yet if anyone tries 
to force everybody to pay the same price for 
the same kind and quantity of coffee, that in- 
dividual is haled before the Federal Trade 
Commission and told to stop it on pain of the 
law’s penalty. In law there is a vast, if 
illogical difference made between grain and 
coffee rebates. The railroad company must 
exact the same amount “from every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry” as Traffic World puts it, 
for a particular service. But when the cof- 
fee roaster tries to make everybody pay the 
same for a pound of coffee, there is just about 
as much trouble for him as there is for the 
railroad that fails to do that very thing. 

The Spencer-Kellogg elevation rebate case, 
recently decided in the United States Court 
of Appeals, and the case of the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Dwinell-Wright 
Company, of Boston, decided almost simul- 
taneously, bring out the strange contrast in 
the thought of legal minds in regard to the 
ethics which should be observed in the two 
sorts of business. The elevator company is 
to be punished for promoting its business by 
cutting prices. The coffee roasting concern is 
on its way to Conventry for trying to prevent 
price cutting. 


Mr. Sapiro’s prestige has been strengthened 
in many quarters since he won his tilt with 
Henry Ford. His tenets of faith in regard to 
race problems, though, are more sound than 
his ideas on co-operative marketing. In an in- 
terview at Winnipeg, Mr. Sapiro has given 
an “absolute denial” that he ever made the 
proposal of compulsory co-operative mar- 
keting, but only of compulsory selling and 
buying through the co-operatives. If there is 
any difference at all bétween these proposals, 
the latter is the more objectionable. Mr. Sa- 
piro would not, by law, make every farmer 
« member of the Pool with a share in the ad- 
vantage, if any, of such membership, but 
would force every farmer to sell to the Pool 
without competition. 


August 15, 1927 


EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


Why not call the Department of Agricul- 
ture the Department of Co-operative Mar- 
keting? 


Fire Prevention Week will be observed na- 
tionally when the annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers National takes place. No 
smoking in Omaha, October 10 to 12. 


A total of 16 wheat pools have been or- 
ganized in the United States since 1920, but 
by 1925 only nine of these were active. Roll 
your own conclusion. 


In a season when many states are chalking 
up wheat crop declines, the Old Line State 
has the distinction of an average harvest. 
Maryland dealers report a general yield. of 
221% bushels to the acre. 


The first slight touch of chilly fall weather 
will drive any rats lurking in the foundations 
or out-buildings into the elevator proper. 
The old standbys, traps and poison, should be 
put on sentry duty early this year. 


Polish taxpayers are about to buy 
1,700,000 dollars’ worth of grain elevators. As 
at least one of the three houses contemplated 
will greatly facilitate trade with Czecho- 
slovakia, the investment is significant 


The first cargo of new wheat out of Gal- 
veston last month went to Greece. The for- 
eign trade developed with that nation, al- 
though small compared to that developed 
with other countries, would have been the 
envy of the ancient Phoenecians. 


A 100-mile swath, north and south, through 
Nebraska last year was practically barren of 
grain harvest. Consequently, the 100 per 
cent increase in wheat volume and the good 
corn crop of this season gives the grain grow- 
ers, dealers, and bankers great elation. 


Purkoff wheat has been put in the rogue’s 
gallery by a large Indiana mill. This is a 
cue, we suppose, for a chorus of protest from 
the growers, yet from the analysis at hand, it 
is quite certain that the farmers who sell this 
wheat would refuse to accept flour made from 
it. 


A farmer near Dallas, who has been getting 
from 30 to 40 bushels of oats to the acre, de- 
cided to change his seed stock. He bought 
first class recleaned seed and at once achieved 
a yield of 80 bushels to the acre. Add this to 
your data on the subject of country-run versus 
recleaned seed. 


There are at present only four voluntary 
wheat pools in Australia. So much is heard 
of the Australian pools, and so little of the 
privately conducted marketing, that the im- 
pression of a ubiquitous and omnipotent pool- 
ing system on that continent is developing. 
As a matter of fact, the average portion of 
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marketable wheat handled by each of the four 
pools is but 30 per cent in South Australia ; 
50 per cent in Western Australia; 31 per cent 
in New South Wales, and 54 per cent in Vic- 
toria. 


An Oklahoma farmer says that at a cost of 
four cents per acre, he treated his seed wheat, 
thereby gaining $888 from his 300-acre tract 
when the crop was sold. The trouble with 
average farmers in this connection is that 
their fathers never used-copper carbonate and 
by crackey they don’t need to neither. 


Kansas citizens are not talking so much of 
growing the best-wheat-in-the-world this year 
as they are of their record corn crop. The 10- 
year average condition for Kansas corn on 
August 1 has been 68 per cent. This August 
it is 85 per cent. A barley crop twice as large 
as last year’s also is viewed with pride. 


In a year’s time the Detroit River floats five 
times the tonnage that goes through the 
Panama Canal. There is a vessel, a whale- 
back, or a 500,000-bushel wheat ship passing 
between Windsor and the Automobile City on 
the average of one every 16 minutes, during 
the 250 days in the open navigation year. 


Ontario is to inaugurate a grain pool under 
the direction of the United Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Company, Ltd. The marketing will be 
handled on a “no-profit” basis. If the no- 
profit principle of the pool finally applies to 
the farmers as well as‘the operating company, 
the instance will not be without precedent. 


In an exhaustive treatise on fall-sown oats 
in the South, the Department of Agriculture 
tells how southerners may increase their oat 
yields. A work should now be published ex- 
plaining to northerners how to market their 
oats in the old southern and southeastern 
markets in competition with the 5,000,000- 
acre harvest of the Confederacy. 


Mung bean seed now is in demand in cer- 
tain districts of the United States, as several 
factories are canning mung sprouts. For 
whatever additional business this may mean 
to the bean elevators and seed dealers, we 
have the Chinese brethren to thank, as they 
introduced the Oriental bean to Americans in 
chow mein and other popular Chinese restau- 
rant dishes. 


No less a personage than Senator Frush 
from no less a town than Wahoo, Neb., made 
a pilgrimage to his state capital July 26, to 
tell on the Omaha Grain Exchange which, he 
declares’ is not obeying the Osterman grain 
weighing and grading law. “Interesting if 
true” was the only response, it is. reported, 
that the crusader could wring from the state 
authorities. 


It is a coincidence that the thorough study 
of heat-damaged wheat is offered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at the same time that 
millers are considering the reports of heat- 
benefited flour. An English chemists offers 
proof that flour treated by artificial heat, or 
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flour from wheat harvested in hot weather 
has superior baking qualities. A little heat 
goes a long way though, and bin-burned or 
skin burned wheat, even when present in a 
car in as low a proportion as 1 per cent or 
less, lowers the value of the whole consign- 
ment. It also lowers the price if the buyer 
knows his heat-damage. 


In connection with the seemingly authentic 
reports of the electrocution of wheat in Kan- 
sas, it is of interest to note that farmers in 
Sweden now are producing some crops suc- 
cessfuly in soil heated by electricity. In the 
latter case, the electricity was of the har- 
nessed variety, however, and not the untamed 
lightning responsible for the killing of the 
Kansas wheat. 


The first of this month about $27,000,000 
was dispersed to members of the Canadian 
pool as the final payment on the sale of 1926 
wheat, and announcement made of the plan to 
operate 60 instead of 30 elevators by the 
Manitoba pool. This news will not cheer 
wheat buyers abroad, who have been de- 
nouncing, with fervor, the pool’s sales policy 
the past season. 


A crow-proof rice is the newest develop- 
ment which the eminent Louisiana rice breeder, 
“Sol” Wright, now claims to have made. It is 
one of his choicest varieties upon which he has 
grown a short, sharp barb. Wright declares 
that neither the rice bird nor the crow will at- 
tack this variety because the barb sticks the 
membrane inside his bill. This will be all right 
if it can be kept from the Society For the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


At the same time that a Colorado state offi- 
cial is launching a campaign to bring 60 per 
cent of the state’s Hard Winter wheat pro- 
ducing area under co-operative marketing 
control, Denver interests are starting a smut- 
eradication movement. Farmers would 
well to make the latter campaign their pri- 
mary interest for the present. The marketing 
of sound wheat is a less complex problem 
than selling smutty grades, 


do 


Employes of western jute mills may have 
to seek work in elevator construction pro- 
grams or in other lines if the Government 
keeps on promoting the bulk grain storage 
and handling idea at the expense of sack han- 
dling. Pounding away on the fact that it 
costs but two to five cents per 100 pounds to 
handle grain in bulk, as compared to 15 and 
25 cents for the sack method, the Federal 
agents are making an inevitable headway. 


Only 40 per cent of the rail rate will be the 
barge rate for wheat from the head of navi- 
gation to the Gulf, announces the Inland Wa- 
terway Corporation. The rail tariff from Min- 
neapolis to New Orleans is 36.5 cents, as 
against 14.8 cents by barge. A saving, there- 
fore, of over $13,000 can be made on every 
six-barge cargo of wheat from the Twin Cities 
to the Louisiana port. Grain trading may 
have its bad ‘spots, but how would you like 
to be in the railroad business? 
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E. A. PIERCE & CO. EXPANDS 
On July 18 E. A. Pierce & Co. of New York took 


over the firm of Dean-Onativia & Co. of Chicago 
and will operate the offices of the latter firm in 
Chicago, Washington and Plainfield, N. J. 

The partners and staffs of Dean, Onativia & Co. 
will become associated with E. A. Pierce & Co. The 
present offices of Dean-Onativia will be retained. 
The partners in Dean-Onativia include: J. Clarke 
Dean, E. F. Rosenbaum, J. Victor Onativia, Jr., Ben- 
jamin R. Cahn, Harold E. Wiley, Joseph Rosen- 
baum, John D. Cady and Ira Eugene Westheimer. 
The partners in E. A. Pierce & Co. are Edward A. 
Pierce, Edward L. Burrill, J. H. Goadby Mills, 
M. Eyre Pinkard, Simon J. Schlenker, Arthur L. 
Kerrigan, Latham R. Reed, Robert Cassels, A. B. 
Gwathmey, Jr., William Mitchell, Edward HE. Bart- 
lett, Jr., Edward Kinnecone, Sidney J. White, J. C. 
Cuppia, Joseph H. Himes, Clarence J. Housman’ and 
Frederick Houseman. 


NEW ELEVATOR FIRM AT CHICAGO 


The Chicago Elevator Properties, Inc., is a new 
firm organized to manage the elevators taken over 
from the Armour Grain Company by the Rosen- 
baum Grain Corporation. The new company will 
be a subsidiary of the Rosenbaum concern but will 
be under its own management and will own in fee 
the properties operated, seven in all, in addition to 
two under lease, and with a combined capacity of 
17,000,000 bushels. 

First mortgage bonds of $2,500,000 bearing 6 per 
cent and maturing in 1942 are being offered to 
finance the company. P. W. Chapman & Co., and 
Colvin & Co., are handling the issue, selling at 99 
and yielding 6.10 per cent. 

The bonds are secured by a direct first mortgage 
on all of the fixed properties owned by the company, 
which have been appraised at a valuation of over 
$6,000,000. : 
_Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., estimate the annual 
net earnings to be derived from the operation of the 
properties owned in fee to be not less than $400,000 
available for interest, depreciation and Federal in- 
come taxes. They further estimate the annual net 
earnings from all owned in fee and leased proper- 
ties to be not less than $750,000 available for in- 
terest, depreciation and Federal income taxes. 

The properties will be operated as public grain 
storage warehouses and. will be under the regula- 
tion and jurisdiction of the Illinois Pert ce Com- 
mission. 

The rates which the company may charge for 
service and storage space are regulated by the IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission and the company func- 
tions as a public custodian under the rules and reg: 
ulations of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


CINCINNATI DEALERS CONFIDENT OF 
FUTURE 

On June 21 the name of the Cincinnati Grain & 
Hay Exchange was formally changed to the Cin- 
cinnati Board of Trade. With the broadening of its 
functions and the enlargement and improvement of 
its quarters in the Board of Trade Building at 
Third and Walnut Streets, members are confident 
that the future holds much of promise for the 
market. 

Hay has always been a feature of the market’s 
receipts at Cincinnati. The market is putting up a 
strong fight for the adjustment of freight rates 
into the Southeast to equalize the rates on eastern 
and Canadian hay into that territory, and if that 
effort is successful the hay tr 


ade will benefit con- year. 
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siderably. An effort is also being made to develop 
the market at a Soft wheat center and considerable 
energy is being expended toward this end. There 
is more optimism prevailing than has been present 
for some time, and the Cincinnati Board of Trade 
will be heard from. 


NEW ST. LOUIS TRAFFIC DIRECTOR 
Edward P. Costello has been appointed traffic 


commissioner on the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
to take the place left vacant by the resignation of 
Charles Rippin on August 1. Mr. Costello has been 
in the traffic department of the Exchange for 10 
years, during which time he made intensive studies 
of the grain rate structure. He recently attended a 
hearing at Wichita, Kan., before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Board of Directors 
feels that it has chosen the right man for the im- 
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portant position of directing the traffic affairs of 
the Exchange. 

Mr. Costello was for several years with the Mem- 
phis Freight Bureau and prior to that was in the 
accounting and traffic department of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. - 


ESTIMATES 
R. O. Cromwell of Lamson Bros. & Co., Chicago, 


estimates this year’s production of corn at 2,392,- 
000,000 bushels; Winter wheat, 558,000,000 bushels; 
Spring wheat, 288,444,000 bushels; oats, 1,335,000,- 
000 bushels; and rye, 63,000,000 bushels. 

Nat. C. Murray of Clement, Curtis & Co., Chicago, 
for this year estimates corn at 2,364,000,000 bushels; 
Winter wheat, 562,000,000 bushels; Spring wheat, 
300,000,000 bushels; oats, 1,338,000,000 bushels; rye 
63,200,000. All of his estimates are slightly higher, 
but fairly in accord with Mr. Cromwell’s. An aver- 
age of the two probably would not be far off. 

In addition Mr. Murray has the following in re- 
gard to World wheat prospects: “The wheat crop 
of the northern hemisphere this year will be about 
100 million bushels more than last year according 
to conditions about August 1. The wonderful im- 
provement during July of Canadian wheat gives it 
a prospect of a crop 20 million bushels larger than 
last years production; and the improvement of our 
spring wheat gives us a prospect of total production 


30 million bushels larger than last year. European 
prospects are for 50 to 60 million more than last 
North African total is not materially 
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changed. In the Southern Hemisphere the acreage 
will be larger than expected a month ago, and only 
slightly less than last year. It is too early to say 
anything about production, but the last crop in 
both Argentina and Australia was large, and ex- 
ports from those countries between July 1 and next 
December 31, will probably be 20 to 25 million 
bushels more than in corresponding period last 
year.” 


MR. TAYLOR REGISTERS MODESTY 


This department last month carried a story about 
the experience of Frank J. Taylor of Omaha in the 
circus business. ‘The story was taken from the 
Salt Lake City Tribune, due credit being given and 
the introductory paragraph mentioned Mr. Taylor 
as a “grain magnate”, the term also being quoted. 

Mr. Taylor in a letter of August 6, disclaims be- 
ing a “magnate.” Here is the letter: 

Editor American Grain Trade: 

“Note carefully an item in your paper in regard 
te my experiences in the circus business. Seems 
the longer this goes, the more sensational it gets. 
The truth of the matter is, the writer is not a 
‘grain magnate’ but simply has been running a 
grain commission business in Omaha for the past 
18 years. 

“Of course, I know there are sometimes errors 
made by newspaper correspondents, as well as all 
of. us, and the writer overlooked them for some 
time, but when it gets back to his friends in the 
grain business, believe that part of the story should 
be corrected. 

“I only wish I was a ‘grain magnate,’ and if I 
was, I would not be working from 7:45 a. m. until 
6 o’clock at night in my office. 

“Sincerely yours, FRANK J. TAYLOR.” 

We apologize for the embarrassment we may 
have caused Mr. Taylor and only wish that the 
appellation attributed to him may be a prophecy. 


FROM CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Favorable threshing weather for the past few 
days is making quick work of our short wheat crop. 
Some stations are already finished while others will 
require next week to complete this work. As we 


_get farther along there is no change in our previous 


announcement of poor yields and a large percentage 
of smutty wheat. Some buyers awaiting a move- 
ment of wheat from Illinois will find a large per- 
centage of it already in market or on the way. 

During this week corn has made about the prog- 
ress one would expect it to make with temperatures 
from 50 to 60 degrees most nights. Undoubtedly 
the corn is growing and making progress, but not 
more than 20 per cent is in tassel. In some sec- 
tions this percentage even may prove somewhat 
too high. About 25 per cent of the crop is at least 
30 days late and has had very little opportunity to 
make up this lateness. 

Threshing has almost stopped the movement of 
corn and there is an urgent demand for any that 
can be loaded immediately. All indications point 
to a larger movement after harvest is out of the 
way even though prospects for the growing crop are 
not brilliant. 

Some oats being threshed in most all sections and 
returns indicate the same spotted condition as in 
wheat. The early oats have been threshing out 
well and showing good test weight, but we have 
too large a part of the crop that are late sown and 
will be low in yield and test; quite a few will not 
be threshed. Yields have been running from 10 to 
50 bushels with test weight from 21 to 35 pounds 


— 
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so it is difficult to make an intelligent estimate of 
the production. Some new oats being shipped and 
a fair percentage of No. 2 grades being received.— 
Letter of August 6 from H. I. Baldwin & Co., Deca- 
tur, Ill. 


BALTIMORE AMENDS BY-LAWS 


Members of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
at a meeting on July 11 voted on the following 
amendment to Section 1 of its by-laws: “Any male 
person 21 years of age or over, and approved by 
the Board of Directors may be admitted to member- 
ship in this Chamber upon payment of such initia- 
tion fee as may be fixed, from time to time, by the 
Board of Directors; or on the presentation of an 
unimpaired certificate of membership duly trans- 
ferred, and by signing an agreement to be governed 
by the rules, regulations and by-laws, and by all 
amendments and additions that may be made 
thereto. In like manner, and upon the same con- 
ditions, any corporation, by its accredited represen- 
tative, may become a member, and the certificate 
of membership shall stand in the name of such rep- 
sentative.” 


MOVEMENT LIGHT IN PEORIA 

Wheat: New wheat is being moved rather 
slowly in this territory and the yields are rather 
disappointing, running from five to 25 bushels per 
acre, mostly under 20. Some of the wheat is 
coming in in very good shape, although consider- 
able of it is coming in smutty which naturally 
reduces the price. As our wheat acreage was 
small and the yields now are disappointing, it 
makes the country feel rather strong on wheat 
and they are holding considerable of the best, 
and it looks as though their ideas for higher prices 
will be realized. Prices in this market on new 
wheat have compared favorably with other mar- 
kets, and all the wheat coming into the market 
has been well taken care of. 

Corn: Movement has been light the past few 
weeks on account of the farmers being busy cut- 
ting and threshing grain, although the last few 
days offerings and bookings to this market have 
been fairly liberal. Our prices have ranged well 
above other markets for quite a while, and this 
market is especially attractive for the poorer 
grades of cornu, bringing more money here than 
anywhere. : 

The growing crop is coming along very nicely, 
although it is rather spotted, corn ranging any- 


where from three feet high to seven or eight feet 
high. Some of it in the tassel-and shooting ears,: 


and some of it will hardly be another week before 
it will be in the tassel. 

Weather lately with a few exceptions has been 
favorable for the growing corn, and it has been 
making excellent progress. It is hard to tell much 
about what corn is going to do until the month 
of August is out of the way, as the better part 
of the growth and finishing comes in the latter 
part of August, September, and early October. 

Should the frost hold off as it did two years 
ago until about the middle of October, we might 
raise as much corn as we raised last year. ' We 
note the Government report today raises their 
July estimate about 100,000 or over. Stocks of old 
corn in farmers’ hands from all the information we 
can gather, are fairly heavy, in some cases as low 


as 30 per cent and in numerous cases as high as: 


60 per cent, and wherever the crop looks good, 
as soon as the threshing of small grains is over, 
there will no doubt be a good movement of corn, 
and as the demand for this cereal is mostly of an 
industrial character, it looks to us as though 
stocks in terminal markets will again increase. 
Oats: Movement of new oats has not at all 


‘been heavy as farmers are not inclined to sell, as 


the yields of oats in this state are running light, 
in some cases as low as 15 bushels to the acre. 
The highest we have heard is 55 bushels, but the 
most numerous reports run from 25 to 40, which 
is considerably less than was expected. The 
early oats are yielding the best. The late oats 
are making the light yields. 

We note the Government report today reduces 
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their estimate about 74,000,000 and we believe 
that the next Government report issued will cut 
down considerably more. The arrivals of new 
oats are being well taken and are bringing better 
prices in this market than any other market.— 
Mueller Grain Company, Peoria, Ill., in letter. of 
August 10. 


ACKNOWLEDGING REAL SERVICE 


No honor is more gratifying than the recogni- 
tion of work well done. When such acknowledge- 
ment comes from business associates who can 
measure accurately the quantity and quality of that 
work it is the more pleasing. 

Leverich W. Forbell, cash grain broker of New 
York, had that experience on July 20, when the 
Board of Managers of the New York Produce Ex- 
change presented him with a gold watch, chain and 
pocket knife, in recognition of the faithful and ef- 
fective service he has performed as a member of 
that Board for the past 12 years. 

The presentation was made by President Elliott 
T. Barrows, in a graceful speech which touched the 
recipient deeply. Mr. Forbell has a wealth of 
friends which he has made, not only in New York, 
but throughout the country. He is associated in 
the minds of all with a gentle courtesy and a kindly 
consideration, the result, not of studied effort or 
superficial cultivation, but of a genial friendliness 
of spirit which has endeared him to every friend 
in the trade. 

Mr. Forbell started as a boy with Story, Ward & 
Comstock, which later became W. H. Story & Co. 


LEVERICH W. FORBELL ~ 


He joined the Produce Exchange in 1882 and the 
following year started in business for himself, the 
firm being known for years as F. W. Forbell & Co. 

He has worked hard with and for the Exchange, 
with only his sense of loyalty to spur him on. No 
committee work nor assignment of special tasks 
have been neglected and no reward was asked. The 
Board’s acknowledgement of all he has done came 
as a surprise to Mr. Forbell, and it must have been 
a gratifying surprise. 


_ CORN AND OATS. IN DEMAND 
AT PITTSBURGH 


Receipts of corn in our market have been fair, 
and fresh arrivals have been kept well cleaned 
up. Corn is grading better now than it was three 
weeks ago. Very few cars of musty or heating 
corn arriving. Occasionally some cars will show 
slight signs of heat, but the discounts on this 
class of corn have not been excessive. Elevator 
stocks here have gradually declined and are now 
of small proportion. 

Mixed corn does not seem to be wanted, even 
at large discounts. All grades of Yellow corn 
under No. 3 Yellow are moving off at discounts 
that are based on the merits of the corn and can 
advise that No. 4, 5 and 6 corn can be shipped 
here, and will sell at very reasonable discounts. 

The oats situation here is just fair. Elevator 
stocks of old oats are less than they were, but 
are of fair size for this season of the year. Some 
new oats are arriving and grading No. 3 White. 
The test weight so far is running 30 to 31 pounds. 
None of these oats arriving are out of condition, 
and values here are well in line with other mar- 
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kets and commanding a premium right now, over 
track bids from any source. : 

Most all of the trade are glad that the old oats 
are soon to become a thing of the past, as they sure, 
were a trouble maker to all concerned. With the 
better quality of the new crop we expect that the 
trade will prefer the new to the old. . 

Our market here is receiving all the wheat, that 
it can take care of from nearby points in, Penn- 
sylvania. and we could not recommend consign- 
ments of wheat to this market. from western 
states. This condition will exist for some, time. 

We would say as a general thing the demand 
for corn and oats is of a better nature than it has 
been for the past year. This is no doubt due to 
the fact that interior points are now depending 
on the western shipments more than they have 
been as local stocks of corn and oats are ex- 
hausted.—Harper Grain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
im recent news letter. 


GOOD SOFT WHEAT CROP NEAR 
CINCINNATI 


Local elevators have been busy day and night for 
about three weeks on wheat. Quality of the local 
crop is excellent and we believe we have the finest 
Soft wheat that was grown on the crop right here 
within a radius of 75 miles north, east and west 
of Cincinnati. The big bulk of the rush movement 
is passed and we look for rapidly decreasing re- 
ceipts. Most of the wheat was sold direct from the 
thresher and we think only a small per cent is 
being held in farmers’ hands and very little in 
country elevators. Local elevator stocks are com- 
paratively large. 

Receipts of corn have been inadequate to care 
for leoal industries. The few arrivals will bring 
almost any price asked. Local oats stocks dre 
light; new oats just starting to come in. Grades 
running from No. 2 to Sample, but on the average, 
believe the quality of this crop to be far superior 
to that of last year. All oats are meeting with 
ready sale at present price levels. They look too 
low to us if the price of corn is right.—The Early 
& Daniel Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


VOLUME OF GRAIN FUTURE TRADING 
IN JULY 


Trading in grain futures on the Chicago Board 
of Trade in July fell off materially from the high 
figures registered in the preceding month. The total 
for all grains, according to the figures released by 
the Grain Futures Administration, was 1,515,085,000 
bushels, as against 2,045,634,000 bushels in June. 
The July total was divided among the different 
grains as follows, for the purpose of comparison the 
June figures for each grain being given in paren- 
theses: Wheat, 862,988,000 bushels (1,001,122,000) ; 
corn, 540,516,000 bushels (863,280,000); oats, 80,- 
836,000 bushels (140,396,000) ; rye 30,745,000 bushels 
(40,836,000). 

The average open contracts for July, “short” side 
of contracts only, there being an equal yolume open 
on the “short” side, were: Wheat, 79,704,000 bush- 
els, as against 87,023,000 in July of last year and 
74,075,000 last month; corn, 78,319,000 bushels, 
compared with 52,196,000 last year and 76,816,000 
in June; oats, 27,808,000 bushels, as against 31,397,- 
000 last year and 32,549,000 in June; rye, 10,544,000 
bushels, compared with 12,393,000 in July 1926 and 
10,145,000 in June of this year. 


SEES IMPROVEMENT IN CORN 


The wheat harvesting is about over and farmers 
have sold freely. There has been heavy smut on 
the wheat through this section which has all been 
sold. We do not believe there is as much wheat 
on the farms this year to be held over as there 
was last year. The small mills seem to be filled 
up for the present and demand not so good from 
this source. Terminal markets are the best buy- 
ers for wheat to go to store. - 

Oats threshing is progressing and yields are 
very disappointing. They run from 10 to 20 bush- 
els less than last year and less than the amount 
of straw would indicate. Test weight runs from 
26 pounds to 32 pounds, probably average around 
28 pounds to 30 pounds. Farmers are buying these 
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of their neighbors for feed and the movement is 
very light. Believe it will be necessary to ship in 
oats to the central part of the state for feeding 
purposes. 

The corn crop shows some improvement but 
about four weeks late. Almost impossible to make 
a guess but cannot feel that we will have a half 
crop of merchantable corn. Demand has let up 
for cash corn on account of the high prices and 
stock will have to advance in price before they 
can be profitably fed. If corn gets too high sub- 
stitutes will probably be used when possible. 
There is an over abundance of hay and it is sell- 
ing at almost nothing.—Crabbs Reynolds Taylor 
Company, Crawfordsville, Ind., letter of August 11. 


SHIPPERS AND CARRIERS DISAGREE 


When grain shippers and railroad representatives 
met at Chicago on August 9, to agree upon a basis 
of adjustment in weights for shipments of grain, 
there were few who had hope of any success. They 
appear as far apart as ever. The carriers sub- 
mitted the following: 


No correction will be made if outturn weights are 
within the following number of pounds of the billed 
weight for the assessment of freight charges. 


60,000 to but not including 70,000........ 180 lbs. 
70,000 to but not including 80,000........ 210 lbs. 
80,000 to but not including 100,000........ 240 lbs. 
HOO O00 OFAN HOVET cls eaccitciaiete terete! bas miei aietene ye ye. 000) Ibs. 


This was not acceptable to the shippers. Years 
ago it was determined that 4% of 1 per cent was 
a liberal average for wheat shrinkage in transit 
with a somewhat higher average for the coarse 
grains. But the railroads have studiously ignored 
the long series of tests on which these figures were 
based. 

The railroads didn’t seem to be much interested 
either in the resolution which the shippers adopted: 

“We move that the railroads be advised that it is 
the position of the grain trade that where official 
weights are obtained that freight charges be as- 
sessed and collected on the basis of said destina- 
tion official weights, subject to tariff, minimum 
weights and rules,” 


SITUATION REMAINS CONSTANT 


The cash situation on corn at Peoria has com- 
pared very closely with the situation in other 
makets, that is, for some time the movement has 
been light and the fact that our local industries 
have had to have about 75,000 bushels or more daily 
and also more or less demand for shipment has 
kept our market in rather good form as compared 
with other competing markets and we have been 
able here to sell corn of all sorts and especially 
anything of the low grade or Sample type and 
even the better sorts for several days have been 
bringing fully equal to other markets. These facts 
have given us arrivals just about sufficient for the 
local requirements. 

The situation at this moment has not changed 
materially and while there are evidences of a 
better corn movement in Illinois a little later, 
which will also be the case in other states, the 
country movement at this time appears to us to be 
very light. The very high prices now prevailing 
will doubtless put more activity into the country 
situation as soon as threshing has been completed. 
We have been getting corn here from Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa and Minnesota and our idea is that a 
good proportion of it has come fom the West and 
Northwest. 

The growing corn crop does not appear to us to 
be especially bad, though it is uneven and a good 
proportion of it late. Our opinion now is that 
about the only thing for us to think of is whether 
or not killing frost will come early. In other 
words, if the frosts are late Illinois may mature 
a very fair crop but the question now to con- 
sider is frosts and there is no need of worrying 
over this at this time. The present prices and 
futures are very high and certainly represent the 
value of a light corn crop. 4 

The movement of new oats so far has been 
very disappointing. Reports from various sec- 
tions of Illinois indicate that the crop is much 
lighter than first thought and. we believe that 
estimates so far of the 1927 crop are too high 
and with the price of December oats in Chicago 
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64 cents under the price of December corn it 
seems to us that we are likely to have an advance 
in oats or else a decline in corn. The general 
shipping trade in oats is dull though at present 
the movement of the new crop, which is mostly 
of good quality, largely No. 2 White, is going into 
store. Values at Peoria are fully in line with any 
other competing markets. Very litle has been 
done here in wheat and that on a basis of values 
corresponding with other markets—From P. B. & 
Cc. C. Miles, Peoria, Ill., letter dated August 10. 


SEATTLE ELECTION 
The Board of Trustees of the Merchants Exchange 


Clearing House of Seattle, Wash., has elected the 
following officers for the coming year: President, 
L. P. Baumann; vice-president, A. A. Ryer; secre- 
tary, H. L. McIntyre; treasurer, W. H. Foster. Mr. 
Baumann has been in the grain and flour milling 
business of the Pacific Northwest for more than 30 
years. He is vice-president of the Seattle Grain 
Company, secretary-treasurer and assistant general 
manager of the Centennial Mill Company and its 
subsidiaries, president of the Pacific Flour Export 
Company, trustee of the North Pacific Millers Asso- 


L. P. BAUMANN 


ciation and chairman of the Traffic Committee of 
the millers. ; 

The Clearing House concluded its fiscal year on 
July 11 with records showing a marked increase 
over corresponding months of the previous year. 
The Clearing House is the grain futures trading 
market of the Pacific Northwest and operates in the. 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Seattle, regularly 
licensed by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C. 


BUFFALO RECEIPTS LIGHT 


Receipts of country grain in this market for. the 
past month have been rather light and as a con- 
sequence spot values have ruled same. New wheat 
and oats are beginning to move and have met 
with a ready demand on arrival. Stocks of oats 
and corn in the hands of local manufacturers and 
eastern jobbers are reported as being unusually 
low for this season of the year and with only 
moderate crops in prospect we do not expect re- 
ceipts to become burdensome at any time during 
the new crop year, and we are looking for a good 
healthy demand for all grain with the prospect 
pointing to higher levels than those ruling during 
the past two years.—J. G. McKillen, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., letter of August 11. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 
Chicago.—Memberships on the Board of Trade 


have been transferred as follows: Lee O. Wallace, 
Alfred Kramp, Theo. A. Schwengel, Ray S. Ander- 
son, Richard H. Bunch, Lou J. Weitzman, Est. Orrel 
H. Rutledge, Estate Joe B. Palmer, John J. Cran- 
dall, Edw. T. Walker, Jr., James E. Grady, James A. 
Roberts, Jr., Kurt J. Bartsch, Estate Richard Sied- 


succeed C. C. 
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enburg, Jr., Estate R. T. McKeever. New members on 
the Board are: Walter T. Rice, Earl B. Johnston, 
Shreve M. Archer, Charles J. Saibert, Harry E. Col- 
lin, Eli J. Radio, Jr., Don S. Price, Ronald W. 
Whineray, Raymond C. Pierce, Theodore H. Muel- 
ler, Thomas G. Keeley; Paul K. Corcoran, Carl A. 
Krull, Gerald R. Martin and Lloyd E. Beach. John 
Kellogg has been suspended for two years. Re- 
ported by Secretary James J. Fones. 

Duluth—New members on the Board of Trade 
are: A. C. Carroll, H. C. Romieux, W. L. Brisley 
and I. S. Moore. These members-have withdrawn: 
Lauren Kellogg, W. W. Durham and W. G. Hegardt. 
Reported by Secretary Charles F. MacDonald. 


TERMINAL NOTES 
The Hutchinson, Kan., office of the Russell Grain 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., has been closed. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Calgary Terminal Grain Company, Ltd., of Calgary, 
Alta. ; 


Gustave Neumond and Max Stein have taken 
over the export firm of K. & W. Neumond operating 
from New York City. fo 

A seasonal branch office has been opened in 
Eagle Lake, Wis., by Thomson & McKinnon, grain 
brokers of Chicago, Ill. 


The Toledo, Ohio, office of the Cargill Grain 
Company is to be managed by Wayne L. Norby 
who was formerly at Milwaukee, Wis. 


Martin Overby has been appointed manager of 
the Wm. Bell Company office at Canton, S. D., to 
Vickerman who resigned. 


A branch office is to be established at Pipestone, 
Minn., for the Hallet & Carey Company, grain 
commission merchants of Minneapolis, Minn. 


On July 31, a total of 12,191 cars of grain had been 
received in 1927 at Milwaukee, Wis., as compared 
to 11,256 cars received up to that date in 1926. 


-H. W. Ostander is the new official sampler of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. He was 
formerly with the Burdick Sampling Company. 


The Winnipeg, Man., offices of the Jackson Bros., 
was closed on July 31. The business of this com- 
pany is being handled by the N. Bawlf Grain Com- 
pany. 

Frank T. Kane is now with the Scoular-Bishop 
Grain Company of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Kane 
was formerly with the Kaw Grain & Elevator Com- 
pany. 

The Equity Union Grain Company, commission 
merchants of Kansas City, Mo., has opened an 
office at Wymore, Neb., with S. L. Hassell in 
charge. 


J. V. Strohecker is now traveling for the Murphy 
Grain Company of Kansas City, Mo. He was for- 
merly manager of the Farmers Union at Washing- 
ton, Kan. 


Hewitt Harlow is now a general partner of Logan 
& Bryan and will be located at Los Angeles, Calif. 
He has been associated with the company for a 
number of years. 


Clark E. Rathke, Ethel C. Rathke and Maurice 
A. Bristol have incorporated at Seattle, Wash., as 
the Rathke Grain Company. Its capital stock is 
$500, no par value. 


A grain brokerage business is being conducted 
in the Produce Exchange Building, New York City, 
by Robert G. Brandt. He was formerly with the 
Armour Grain Company. 


H. H. Peterson of the L. Bartlett & Son Grain 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., will represent the 
Gifford Grain Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on 
the Milwaukee Exchange. 


The Seattle grain futures market is being broad- 
cast over KOMO by the Merchants Exchange. 
Customers are notifiéd to tune in on wave length 
305.9—kilocycles 980; at 12:15 p.m. 


Last year’s schedule of wheat discounts, differ- 
entials and sacking and switching charges for 
trading purposes have been adopted for this year 
by the Portland (Ore.) Merchants Exchange. 


L. W. Perkins has resigned as traffic manager 
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for the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Mr. Perkins has acquired an in- 
terest in the O. A. Smith Agency in Cincinnati. 

The permanent price for official certificates from 
the Sampling Department of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce has been fixed by the 
Board of Directors at 60 cents. The temporary 
price was 50 cents. 

F. C. Maynard and E. F. Clapham have organized 
a new company at Boston, Mass., to conduct a 
grain brokerage business under the name of May- 
nard & Clapham. Mr. Maynard was formerly with 
Maynard & MacBrine. 

E. L. Turkington is now in the grain busines at 
San Francisco, Calif., as E. L. Turkington & Co., 
with offices in the Merchants Exchange Building. 
Mr. Turkington was formerly with the Dial Grain 
Company of San Francisco. 

The Rural Grain Company has arranged with 
the Martin & Knowlton Grain Company to handle 
consignments at St. Louis, Mo. This enables the 
company to give shippers service at St. Louis as 
well as Chicago and Peoria. | 

Arrangements have been made with the Western 
Union Telegraph Company to send on CND reports 
giving opening high, low and close of the Seattle 
grain futures market which will be wired daily 
to subscribers for a charge of $8.50. 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce has adopt- 
ed an amendment to its by-laws giving the Board 
of Directors power to fix from time to time the 
initiation fee for membership in the Chamber, 
which, heretofore, was fixed at $1,000. 


John J. Rammacher, president of the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange, is now a member of the board 
which will supervise the $20,000,000 harbor de- 
velopment plan. Mr. Rammacher is also vice- 
president of the Hastern Grain & Hlevator Corpo- 
ration. : 

A. E. Bush has formed. connections with the 
Cargill Grain Company, Milwaukee, Wis., taking 
the position left vacant when Wayne L. Norby was 
transferred to Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Bush was in the 
grain business in Milwaukee for himself a few 
years ago. 

The trading floor of the Ogden Grain Exchange, 
Ogden, Utah, has been reopened as a cash market 
for Utah and southern Idaho millers and grain 
buyers with B. L. Slack as secretary. H. P. Iver- 
son, president of the exchange, has appointed the 
various committees. 

Milton H. Eschenburg is. now connected with the 
Requa Bros., Chicago, Ill. He was for five years 
in the sales department of Henry Rang & Co., 
Chicago, and is the son of Peter H. Eschenburg, 
who was a member of the grain commission firm 
of Eschenburg & Dalton of Chicago. 

Charles H. McCarthy, secretary of the McCarthy 
Bros. Company, grain merchants of Minneapolis, 
Minn., broke his neck while diving in Lake Pepin. 
He afterwards drove his car 25 miles to Rochester. 
Now he is in a cast at a Minneapolis hospital and 
physicians expect him to be up and around in two 
months. : 

The Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Company now 
has a private wire on the Board of Trade at Sa- 
lina, Kan., and is in the offices formerly occupied 
by the Goffe-Carkener Company which previously 
had the wire. The Goffe-Carkener concern has 
taken over the offices vacated by the Davis-Noland- 
Merrill Grain Company. 

J. E. Owen is now associated with the Becher- 
Barrett, Lockerby Company, grain commission 
merchants of Minneapolis, and will travel in the 
interest of that firm in northeast North Dakota and 
northwest Minnesota with headquarters at Grand 
Forks, N. D. He was formerly a member of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 

On July 20, the Norris Grain Company was in- 
corporated at Toledo, Ohio, capitalized at $50,000, 
by George D. Woodman, B. G. Anders and H. C. 
Sitzenstock. The company will take over the lease 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Elevator. This company 
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is a subsidiary of the Norris Grain Company of 
New York, Chicago and Winnipeg, of which the 
officers are James Norris, president; Walter 
Trappe, vice-president, and George Woodman, 
secretary-treasurer and manager. 


A. H. Thompson of the Columbia Elevator Com- 
pany has resigned his position on the Closing 
Price Committee of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. G. A. Morris of the Electric Steel 
Elevator Company has been made chairman to 
succeed Mr. Thompson. Howard King of the Van 
Dusen-Harrington Company has been appointed to 
the committee to fill the vanacy. 


The first car of new northwestern Winter wheat 
arriving at Minneapolis, Minn., this season was 
received by the Quinn-Shepherdson Company of 
Minneapolis. The Minneapolis Milling Company 
bought the car which came from Jefferson, S. D., 
tested 6214 pounds in weight, 10.5 protein and 13.4 
moisture. The wheat graded No. 1 Hard and sold 
at 3 cents over Chicago September. 


At the recent election of the Grain Exchange 
of Richmond, Va., John W. Justis was elected to 
the presidency; I. L. Sutherland, Sr., vice-presi- 
dent; W. F. Green, secretary-treasurer and inspec- 
tro. EF. H. Garber, Jr., S. T. Beveridge, A. L. 
Franklin, Thos. L. Moore, G F. Banks, J. M. 
Roane, W. D. Saunders, A. R. Venable and W. P. 
Wood are the directors. W. D. Saunders is chair- 
man of the Executive Committee; S. T. Beveridge 
of the Quotation Committee; S. T. Beveridge, 
Grain Committee; A. L. Franklin, Hay Committee; 
Thomas L. Moore, Arbitration Committee; W. C. 
Ervin, Appeal; Thomas L. Moore, Trade; A. R. 
Venable, New Membership. 


WHEAT SHIP SINKS WITH CARGO 
AT MONTREAL 


The steampship Burlington, owned by D. Sullivan 
& Co., operators of the Rutland-Lake Michigan 
Transit Company, and registered in Chicago, sank 
in Montreal harbor August 12. It left Buffalo on 
August 8 with a cargo of 65,700 tons of Hard wheat. 

On reaching Montreal, Captain W. R. Russell or- 
dered the pumps to be operated. Inadvertently the 
sea cock was opened and the holds began to fill with 
water. The valves jammed and the ship sank. Her 
funnel, forecastle, and starboard bulwarks only are 
above water. 


GENERAL CREDENCE GIVEN TO 
FEDERAL REPORT 


An estimated wheat crop of 851,000,000 bushels 
for the United States and 357,000,000 bushels for 
Canada was given to the trade five days ago by the 
United States and Canadian governments. They 
suggest 1,210,000,000 bushels for the two countries 
compared with 1,156,000,000 bushels in August last 
year, and a harvest of 1,241,000,000 bushels. It is 
enough wheat for all domestic requirements and to 
provide for a large exportable surplus which is ex- 
pected to be wanted by Europe. 

The corn crop of 2,385,000,000 was 109,000,000 
bushels over the July returns, 97,000,000 bushels 
less than a year ago, and compared with 2,645,000,- 
000 bushels last year. In the nine corn belt states 
there is an estimated crop of 1,496,000,000 bushels 
a gain of 83,000,000 bushels in July as the par basis 
on which the crop was figured advanced around a 
bushel per acre. As compared with last year there 
is a decrease of 145,000,000 bushels, and a loss of 
316,000,000 bushels from the five-year average. 


A significant feature in the corn report of which 
the department makes special mention, is that 
much of the corn is so late that only an unusually 
late warm fall will prevent frost damage and aban- 
donment of acreage considerably above the average. 

A total of 4,827,000,000 bushels is suggested by 
the Government for the five grains, an increase over 
the July returns of 45,000,000 bushels, also a loss 
of 133,000,000 bushels, as compared with a year 
ago, and a loss of 126,000,000 bushels from last 
year’s final returns, while as compared with the 
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five-year average there is a decrease of 358,000,000 
bushels. 

A Winter wheat crop of 553,000,000 bushels de- 
creased 26,000,000 bushels from last month and 
compared with 627,000,000 bushels as the final last 
year, while a year ago the crop was 626,000,000 
bushels. Disappointing threshing returns, making 
a lower yield per acre due to unfavorable weather 
conditions at the critical period caused the re- 
duction. 

Kansas has a wheat crop of 111,694,000 bushels, 
compared with 123,338,000 bushels last month and 
150,000,000 -bushels harvested last year. Its aver- 
age is 119,000,000 bushels. Nebraska has 72,597,000 
bushels, a cut of 2,000,000 bushels in July and prac- 
tically double last year’s. 


| TRADE NOTES 


Conveying data which will answer any conveying 
problem out of hand can be found in the 144-page 
Belt Conveyor Data Book No. 615, just issued by 
the Link Belt Company of Chicago. It is an en- 
gineers’ handbook, with formulae, design and con- 
struction of all kinds of conveyors, and in addi- 
tion is richly illustrated and interestingly com- 
pleted. It should be within reach of every operator 
of elevator or mill for it covers the subject thor- 
oughly. It may be had upon request. 


“Catalog Number 50” is the designation given 
by the Webster Manufacturing Company of Chicago 
to its latest contribution to trade literature. And 
it is a contribution in fact, as it contains 96 pages 
of illustrated description of chains and sprockets 
for every conceivable use in or about an elevator 
or mill. Besides relating innumerable uses for 
chains and their attachments, the catalog is made 
complete with many pages of tables, chain and 
sprocket specifications and prices. The prices of 
course are the latest and supersede previous cata. 
logs. Any dealer who uses chains for drags, convey- 
ors or what not in his plant, or handles chains for 
farm uses or implements, should have a copy of 
this book which ‘will be sent on request. 


“The particular composition of milk, with its bone 
building minerals, its-tissue building proteins, and 
energy producing lactose or milk sugar, makes it an 
especially desirable food for young animals,” said 
Dr. H. E. Van Norman, president, American Dry 
Milk Institute, at the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Baby Chick Producer’s Association conven- 
tion in Chicago. “Publications of our state experi- 
mental stations have repeatedly brought this out. 
Dr. Beach’s work at California has shown the possi- 
bility of controlling coccidiosis in growing chicks by 
using dry skim milk. Its use for this purpose has 
developed an increasing interest in dry skim milk 
for healthy chicks, as well as for laying and breed- 
ing hens. Improvement in the processes of drying 
and the increase in the manufacture of drying 
equipment makes milk solids in the dry form avail- 
able to all poultrymen. Many sections have a local 
supply of milk in some form—usually liquid skim 
milk—but, in many places where the fresh milk 
is not available, the dry form is the most conve- 
nient to use. Dry skim milk has the advantages 
of low cost of transportation, good keeping quali- 
ties, ease of storage without the necessity of re- 
frigeration, the convenience with which it can be 
used in dry mashes, and, above all, a high feeding 
value.” The American Dry Milk Institute, 160 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, issues frequent 
bulletins containing formulas and feeding data. If 
you are not on this mailing list you are missing 
much valuable and suggestive feed material. 


POLAND reports oats production of 208,197,000 
bushels, a decrease of less than 1 per cent from 
that of last year. 

WHEAT exports from Galveston, Texas, during 
July amounted to 5,186,271 bushels as compared 
with 13,014,380 for the same month last year. Bar- 
ley amounting to 190,200 bushels were exported dur- 
ing July. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
RETIRES 


On September 1 the Canadian Wheat Board cre- 
ated by the Dominion Government on July 31, 1919, 
goes out of existence. It was created for the pur- 
pose of fixing prices of wheat and taking possession 
of the crop and functioned until 1921. 

The wheat growers were given “participation 
certificates” to be surrendered after it was ascer- 
tained how much was due. Although it is more 
than seven years since the first certificate was 
issued and five years since the last many are still 
outstanding and the holders will never receive pay- 
ment, due to the failure to protect the certificates, 
the amount retained by the Government being 
nearly $735,000. 


CROP PRICES LOWER 


The general level of farm prices for July held at 
130, the same as for June, according to the August 
report of the Department of Agriculture. Only 
small changes by the several groups of products 
qwaking up the general index of farm prices were 
recorded. At 130, the price level is six points be- 
jow a year ago. 

Corn followed the upward movement which has 
been continuous since March, while all other grains 
turned downward from June to July 15. The farm 
price of cotton continued upward. The heavy pro- 
duction of hay this season has resulted in a falling 
off in hay prices of about 11 per cent since June 15, 
although the market for quality grades shows full 
strength. 


“JAY BEE” SALES MANAGERS 
CONVENTION 


The first annual J. B. Sedberry, Inc., salesman- 
agers’ convention was held in the Martin Hotel, 
The purpose 


Utica, N. Y., June 29 to July 1, 1927. 
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“Jay Bee’, better and at a less cost than other less 
well equipped manufacturers could do. 

Chester W. Falls, industrial engineer of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., gave a 
splendid talk and demonstration on direct. con- 
nected mills with particular reference to motors 
and starting compensators. Walter J. Clement, 
engineer, Bossert Corporation, and C. F. Schutte, 
J. B. Sedberry, Inc., piloted the salesmanagers 
through the huge Bossert plant. They showed and 
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Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn.; Harry S. Williams, 
eastern representative, Utica, N. Y.; W. N. Morley, 
Toronto, Ont., Can.; A. V. Foote, manager, J. B. 
Sedberry Company, Chicago, Ill.; H. A. Lester, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; E. Peterson, Porter-East- 


mon-Byrne Company, advertising agency, Chicago, 
Ill., in charge of “Jay Bee” advertising; Charles 
Norton, vice-president and general manager, Howell 
Electric Company, Howell, Mich.; Chester W. Falls, 
engineer, 


industrial General Electric Company, 


“JAY BEE” LINE OF FEED MILLS AT PLANT OF THE BOSSERT CORPORATION, UTICA 


explained every detail in the manufacture of the 
“Jay Bee” Mill. This was a revelation to many 


who had not previously been through the plant, as ~ 


it pointed out economies in volume manufacture 
and sturdiness of construction that can be found 
only in an all steel hammer mill. 

Evening entertainment was furnished all attend- 
ing the convention by Bossert Corporation and J. B. 
Sedberry, Inc. Special entertainment for the ladies 
while the convention was in session, in the form 


of the convention was to determine more uses of 
the “Jay Bee” mill, ways and means of selling it, 
and to create good fellowship and greater co-opera- 
tion among the salesmen. John J. Woods, Kansas 
City, Mo., presided as chairman of the convention. 
The salesmanagers read papers on their particular 
experiences in “‘Jay Bee” Mills; how they are used 
in the different industries; how these industries 
profit through the use of a “Jay Bee” Mill; and 
how the “Jay Bee” Mill is sold. 

Gilbert Butler, secretary-treasurer, Bossert Cor- 
poration, manufacturers of the “Jay Bee” Mill, wel- 
comed the “Jay Bee” salesmanagers. Francis K. 
Kernan, president Bossert Corporation, spoke of 
the progress that has been made in the development 
of the “Jay Bee” Mill. He told why the Bossert 
Corporation, as the world’s largest manufacturer 
of heavy steel stampings, is especially qualified to 
manufacture an all steel hammer mill, such as the 
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of luncheons, motor trips and boat rides, was in 
charge of M. B. Sedberry and Mr. and Mrs. John 
Schneider of Bossert Corporation. 

Those present were: M. B. Sedberry, president 
J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Utica, N. Y.; Gilbert Butler, 
secretary-treasurer Bossert Corporation, Utica, N. 
Y.; Francis K. Kernan, president Bossert Corpora- 
tion; John Schneider, chief engineer, Bossert Cor- 
poration; Walter J. Clement, engineer, Bossert Cor- 
poration; F. L. Pittman, vice-president, J. B. Sed- 
berry, Inc.; C. F. Schutte, engineer, J. B. Sedberry, 
Inc.; John J. Woods, western representative, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; J. B. Deeds, special representative, 
Nashville, Tenn.; L. D. Tripp, Cohocton, N. Y.; M. 
Heine, export representative, New York City; J. D. 
Thomas, Atlanta, Ga.; D. M. Jones, J. B. Sedberry, 
Inc.; P. Guido, J. B. Sedberry, Inc.; T. G. Holland, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; R. B. Leggett, Jackson, Tenn.; 
G. W. Alexander, special representative, eastern 


Schenectady, N. Y.; W. C. Clingan, special repre- 
sentative, S. K. F. Industries, New York. 

All who attended this convention maintained that 
this was probably the most successful convention 
of its kind ever held. Not a single man was outside 
the convention room during its sessions. Everyone 
was on his toes every minute getting everything 
that was said and done; and went away feeling 
that he had received material assistance in further- 
ing the sales and uses of the “Jay Bee” Mill. Mr. 
Woods was elected chairman of Sales Managers 
Convention for 1928. 


NEW WEBSTER CONVEYOR ROLL 


A new type of conveyor roll is now being placed 
on the market by The Webster Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. The roll is practically unbreak- 
able; made entirely of malleable iron and steel. 
There is no cast iron used in its construction. The 
carrier and return rolls are made of six-inch steel 
tubing. The end caps are of malleable iron, fitted 
in the tubing with edge protruding and extending 
flush with the outside of the tubing. The cap fits 
tight, excluding all dust from the bearings. Extra 
heavy tubing is used and the rolls are turned and 
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balanced. Edges of the rolls are rounded, there is 
a minimum of space between the concentrator and 
horizontal pulleys. These features protect the belts 
from wear and eliminate pinching at the bend and 
adds longer life to the belt. 

Two Timken Roller Bearings, the same type as 
used in automobiles, are fitted to each roll. Special 
adjusting collars easily accessible are provided to 
take up wear and adjust should occasion require. 
The lubricating can be done while the conveyor is 
running—each bearing is,fitted with positive high 
pressure lubricating system. All fittings are acces- 
sible from the outside. 

One of the most desirable features is that all 
parts are easily removed from the frame—rolls can 
be lifted out and replaced with ease. There are 
no screws or bolts used in assembly. Before offer- 
ing to the trade it was thoroughly tried out in 
actual service and has proved entirely satisfactory. 


August 15, 1927 
THE WHEAT MARKET SITUATION 


By H. S. IRWIN AND GEORGIA E. CANTRELL 
Grain Market News Service, United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. | 
Present prospects point to a continued good de- 


mand for the wheat now in the midst of harvest 
in the United States. Domestic requirements are 
likely to be at least as large as in 1926-27, while 
conditions in other countries indicate that the sur- 
plus available for export this season will find a 
ready market. With a crop forecast considerably 
in excess of domestic needs the price of wheat in 
this country will depend chiefly upon the level of 
world prices. These in turn will be largely gov- 
erned by the outturn of Spring wheat in the North- 
ern Hemisphere where much of the crop is still 
exposed to damage and later by crop developments 
and yields in the Southern Hemisphere. Present 
conditions indicate a wheat harvest in the North- 
ern Hemisphere, excluding Russia and China, about 
the same as a year ago, while some reduction from 
last year’s large crop seems likely in the Southern 
Hemisphere where seeding conditions have been 
rather unfavorable. ; 
FLOUR CONSUMPTION GAINING 

Slightly more wheat may be required for do- 
mestic consumption this season than last, largely 
because of the gradual increase in population. 
Around 1% per cent more fiour moved into con- 


suming channels in 1926-27 than during the pre- . 


vious year, continuing the upward trend in flour 
requirements which has been apparent since 1921 
but which has hardly equaled the increase of a 
little over 1% per cent in population for that time. 
Mill demand for wheat is expected to be of good 
volume since flour stocks at the beginning of the 
season were not excessive. Flour stocks reported 
by mills on July 1 were materially smaller than 
earlier in the season and were only about 10 per 
cent larger than a year back when they were prob- 
ably unusually low. Complaints of dullness in the 
flour trade in recent months also suggest that 
wholesale and retail dealers may have reduced 
their holdings. These factors point to a milling 
demand for wheat for domestic use possibly a lit- 
tle larger than in 1926-27 although buying may be 
distributed more evenly throughout the season. 
Exports of flour will depend largely on foreign 
competition but are likely to be larger than they 
were in 1925-26 when relatively high prices of 
wheat in this country tended to restrict shipments. 
Around 124,000,000 bushels of wheat or 24,000,000 
more than a year ago were brought forward into 
this season on farms, in country mills and ele- 
vators, in merchant mills, and in commercial chan- 
nels. Should the harvest bear out the July 1 
forecast a total supply, excluding imports, of about 
977,500,000 bushels is indicated compared with 
approximately 932,000,000 bushels a year back. 
Out of last year’s total supply together with im- 
ports of over 13,000,000 bushels about 560,000,000 
bushels were ground into flour, 156,000,000 were 
exported as grain, and around 83,000,000 bushels 
were probably used for seed. Subtracting the 
carryover at the end of the season a balance of 
nearly 25,000,000 bushels remains for miscellaneous 
uses, feed and waste. Out of the 560,000,000 
bushels milled, flour was exported to the equiv- 
alent of around 63,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
SOME WHEATS MAY COMMAND PREMIUMS 
With indications of a substantial surplus of 
wheat for export from this season’s crop, wheat 
prices in this country are likely to conform rather 
closely to world prices on the ‘whole although 
premiums for desirable milling wheat may be 
higher than last season. Soft Winter wheat will 
be near a domestic basis since the indicated de- 
crease in the harvest of this wheat approximates 
the amount of Soft Red Winter wheat inspected 
for export during 1926-27 and the production is 
placed slightly lower than for 1924-25 when this 
wheat sold at somewhat higher prices than Hard 
Winter wheat. Spring wheat prices will be- much 
influenced by the outturn of the North American 
crop which is still exposed to damage both in the 
United States and Canada. Domestic production 
of Hard Red Spring was forecast from the July 1 
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condition at nearly 45,000,000 bushels larger than 
a year ago and private reports indicate an im- 
provement during July. 

Protein content is also likely to be a more im- 
portant factor in wheat prices than it was last 
season when the excellent quality and high pro- 
tein test of the Hard Winter wheat crop rendered 
the protein content less important than for some 
years previous. A year ago wheat testing 11-11% 
per cent protein sold at Kansas City at practically 
the same figure as that testing 12 per cent while 
in the Northwest good test weight and low mois- 
ture were given more weight than protein during 
much of the 1926-27 season. This year the low 
protein test of many of the arrivals at Kansas 
City has resulted in a premium of around 1% 
cents a bushel for even 1144 per cent protein and 
3 cents for that testing 12 per cent. No. 2 Hard 
Winter, testing 13 per cent protein, is selling at 
that market at about 6 cents premium over that 
carrying 12 per cent against approximately 2 cents 
a year ago and nearly 5 cents two years back. At 
Minneapolis 13 per cent protein commands around 
7 cents a bushel over that testing 12 per cent. 
This compares with 2-3 cents a year ago and about 


‘9 cents two years back. 


EFFECT OF WORLD SUPPLIES UNCERTAIN 


World crops are not sufficiently advanced at this 
time to indicate clearly the trend of world wheat 
prices which will largely determine the level of 
domestic prices during 1927-28. Available reports 
early in July indicated a wheat crop in the North- 
ern Hemisphere outside Russia and China practi- 
cally the same as a year ago with a little more 
in prospect in Europe and a litle less in North 
America. Rye production was placed at about last 
year’s figure, according to trade reports which also 
claim some reduction in the acreage sown to wheat 
in the Southern Hemisphere. Supplies of wheat 
in the principal exporting countries and on ocean 
passage were somewhat larger on July 1 than a 
year ago and port stocks have recently increased 
in important European countries but stocks of 
native wheat in Europe are very low and the crops 
over a wide area there are one to three weeks late. 
This will tend to increase the pre-harvest demand 
for imported grain. These factors do not suggest 
any material change from last season’s wheat 
prices, particularly since the larger crops in Eu- 
rope would probably result in heavier local con- 
sumption there and would not be likely to reduce 
import needs by the full amount of the increase 
just as short crops in these countries are not fully 
reflected in increased imports. 

Some deterioration in European crops, however, 
is suggested by latest trade reports while private 
estimates indicate a moderate increase in the 
United States crop over the July forecast and 
claim substantial improvement in Canadian pros- 
pects during July. 

Possibly the most uncertain factor in the North- 
ern Hemisphere developments is the Canadian 
crop. The acreage of Spring wheat there is ap- 
proximately 7 per cent under last year’s figure, 
largely because continued rains hindered seeding 
last spring. The crop, however, has progressed 
rapidly from its late start with moisture conditions 
unusually favorable, and according to the Manitoba 
Free Press the whole crop in the.Prairie Provy- 
inces was expected to be in the head by the end of 
the first week in August. The crop is late, how- 
ever, and may be susceptible to early frosts. 
Black stem rust is also present in some localities 
and might develop rapidly should weather condi- 
tions favor its spread. 

Reports on the Russian wheat crop are conflict- 
ing but trade opinion indicates a crop hardly so 
large as last year’s harvest in spite of some re- 
ported shifts from rye to wheat. Definite infor- 
mation upon the Chinese wheat crop is lacking 
although prospects were good in the region which 
supplies the Shanghai flour mills. A further in- 
dication may be the limited Oriental demand for 
new crop wheat from the Pacific Northwest. 


In the Southern Hemisphere drought hindered 
seeding and may have cut down the acreage sown 
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to wheat. Seeding has been much delayed in 
Australia where prospects early in July were that 
the acreage might be materially under last year’s 
figure. The unusually late seeding in Argentina 
was regarded by trade authorities as unfavorable 
but the preliminary estimate of wheat acreage by 
the Ministry of Agriculture is substantially the 
same as a year ago in spite of early difficulties. 
Favorable conditions in both countries could over- 
balance the poor start of the crops but it is not 
likely that the outturn in the Southern Hemis- 
phere will equal last year’s large harvest. 


CARRYOVER CHECKED 


Figures compiled by the Millers National Federa- 
tion in August, indicate a total carryover of wheat 
in all positions of not less than 90,000,000 bushels. 
“This would indicate,’ says President Anderson, of 
that organization, ‘that the Department of Agri- 
culture’s estimate of production on the 1926-27 crop, 
or their estimated carryover at the beginning of 
that year, was too slow.’ 


SOVIET STORAGE EXPANDS 


The elevator committee of the council of labor 
and defense in Soviet Russia has drawn up a plan 
for the construction of elevators, whereby it is pro- 
posed to construct within the next five years 300 
along the railway line for the interior. A further 
scheme for the erection of elevators at the ports is 
in preparation. Highty elevators are already in use, 
and these additional 300 will raise the Soviet wheat 
storage and transport capacity to about 120,000,000 
bushels. 

Recent statements that elevators and other grain 
handling terminal units are to be installed in Po- 
land and Russia have been confirmed in Washing- 
ton, DiC: 


BRAZIL TRIES “AMERICANO” 


Seed wheat imported for Brazil refuses to become 
“Brazilianized,”’ and late trials with Tunis wheat 
have yielded little more than discouragement, 
Americano, Barletta, Pellon and Timor are a few 
of the varieties tried. 

On poor soils much of the wheat died immediate- 
ly after germination. On the other hand, wheat 
such as Barletta 52, Adjini, and the control wheat 
“Alfredo Chaves 1-20” grew well on good soils. 

In Parana nearly all varieties germinated badly, 
or very badly, and died immediately following the 
production of the first leaves; only the two Italian 
varieties, Barletta 52 and 52 bis, produced respec- 
tively one and two complete plants. 

At the Rio Grande do Sul Station, oats similarly 
were badly attacked by rust and gave bad results. 
Better results were however obtained at the Ex- 
periment Station of Ponta Grossa (Parana) with 
the Russian oat and the Cream oat. In the Bra- 
zilian state of Minas, Monte Claras wheat has been 
grown successfully for more than 100 years. 


EXTENSION FOR HOUSTON 


An extension to the port conveyor at Houston, 
Texas, has been completed, permitting two ships to 
be loaded at the same time. This extension, writes 
George S. Colby, superintendent of the Houston 
Public Elevator, includes two more belts or four 
belts altogether leading from the elevator to the 
water front. Each belt has a carrying capacity of 
25,000 bushels per hour, allowing a total loading 
capacity of 100,000 bushels per hour. < 

One of the first assignments of the new equip- 
ment was the loading of the steamship Deer Lodge 
at the new berth, July 30, while the Sahale was 
being taken care of at the old berth. 


MEMBERS of the wheat pools of the Prairie 
Provinces are soon to receive an interim payment 
of $27,000,000, according to a report from: the 
office of the American commercial attache at 
Ottawa. It is estimated that the grain crops yield 
will be high if good weather continues. 
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selves felt within this zone. The movement of 

Soft wheat is exceedingly small as compared 
to other seasons and the quality is inferior. This is 
preventing the storage interests from filling up as 
customary, and the competition between mills for 
the choice starchy varieties is beginning to cause pre- 
miums to improve. The low grades on the other 
hand are dragging and are in excess of the mixing 
possibilities. More attention is being paid to moisture 
and to test weight than earlier in the season. The 
demand is becoming more critical as to qualities, with 
the average of the quality lower, so that the market 
does not clear itself of the arrivals as thoroughly 
as usual. Exporters are taking the Hard wheat readily 
and following the advance in the futures. There is 
an excellent demand here for the latter, with the pros- 
pect of well maintained prices. The barge line from 
St. Louis to the Gulf is really the price making in- 
fluence now on Hard wheats, and this terminal should 
continue to show the best results on western qual- 
ities. 


Me conditions are beginning to make them- 


* * * 

Under date of July 21, E. P. Costello, assistant 
traffic commissioner of the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change, was appointed traffic commissioner to succeed 
Charles Rippin, who resigned to enter the real estate 
business, the appointment being effective August 1, 
1927. Mr. Costello has been with the Merchants Ex- 
change for many years and is considered an expert 
on grain and hay rates. 

* * * 

The Merchants Exchange has had the pleasure of 
receiving many members of the National Hay Asso- 
ciation who paid frequent visits to the trading floor. 
Open house was the rule to all wearing the National 
Hay Association emblem. 

* * * 

Big Hd Rusk of the Halliday Elevator Company, 

of Cairo, Ill., was a visitor on the Exchange on July 


25. 
* * * 
Geo. F. Powell, president of the Powell & O’Rourke 
Grain Company and a former president of the St. 


Louis Merchants Exchange, has been confined to St, 
John’s Hospital for some 10 days. It is hoped that 
Mr. Powell will be back again with us shortly, and 
the sympathy of the members has been extended to 
him in his sickness. 

* * * 

V. C. Elmore, one of the old guards 
grain shippers, was with us on July 30. Mr. 
well known to all the 
to see him. 


of Illinois 
Elmore is 
members who are always glad 


* * * 


The St. Louis market has enjoyed a large move- 


ment of wheat through this gateway. A large per 
cent of the receipts consist of wheat from Kansas 
City, Omaha and the West which has been sold for 


export moving through St. Louis to New Orleans, via 
the barge line. It has been stated that one million 
bushel of space has been contracted for during the 
month of August to move wheat to New Orleans. 
* * * 

Ward Brown, the genial purchasing 
Ralston Purina Company, has just 
vacation trip to. the Northwest, 


agent of the 
returned from a 
visiting his old home 


at Duluth. He is looking well and brown as a berry 
and apparently loth to get to work. 
- 7 = * 


The thirty-fourth annual convention of the Nationai 
Hay Association has just completed its labors and 
closed “sine die’. There was 157 registered, including 
the ladies and representatives of trade journals. 


While the registration was very light, the attendance 
at the buSiness sessions was proportionally heavy, 


the members apparently taking much interest in th: 
proceedings. The attendance was largely of repre- 
entatives from terminal markets, Kansas City having 
the largest representation, with Chicago an@d Omaha 
well represented. The light attendance was due main- 
ly to the fact that the time was ill advised, it being 
hay harvest in many sections and the warm weather 
at the time kept many dealers at home. Mayor Miller 


and John P. Leahy, a former attorney of this city, 
made addresses which were well received. The en- 
tertainment furnished by the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange was much enjoyed and favorably commented 
on by the members and their ladies enjoying them. 
A boat trip on the Mississippi, an evening at the 
Municipal Opera and a dinner dance after the opera 
were among the entertainment features offered. A 
special committee had in charge the entertainment of 
the ladies, under the chairmanship of Walter P. Cris- 
pin who by the way is a newlywed. Mr. Crispin was 
ably assisted by the following ladies: Miss Bell, Mrs. 
Walter P. Crispin, Mrs. S. P. Stead, Mrs. Beardsley. 
The Merchants Exchange and the St. Louis member- 
ship did everything possible to make the meeting a 
success, as it was. 
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NDIANA’S king of crops, corn, is in the poorest 
| condition of any year on which records have been 

kept, is the report given out by the Purdue Uni- 
versity agricultural department station. Reports 
show that the corn crop on July 1 was only 56 per 
cent normal. The acreage is 12 per cent below that 
of last year, also showing only 4,111,000 acres, much 
of which was planted after June 1. ‘Last year at 
this time the crop was reported 72 per cent normal 
and in 1924 it was reported 61 per cent normal, with 
the 10-year average 82 per cent. Indiana farmers 


seeded practically the same acreage of oats this year - 


that they did last year, in spite of the wet spring. 
The acreage reported is 2,030,000 or 99 per cent of 
last season’s area. The condition of oats is reported 
72 per cent normal, indicating a yield of practically 
2,000,000 bushels under last year. 


* * * 


Government scouts working in co-operation with the 
state department of conservation have found infesta- 
tions of the European corn borer in seven additional 
townships in Noble, Allen and Whitley Counties, ac- 
cording to Frank N. Wallace, state entomologist, who 
is in charge of relief operations in the area. The 
Government scouts have found the borer in Jefferson, 
York and Allen Townships, in Noble County and in 
Wayne, Adams and Jefferson Townships in Allen 
County, and in Smith Township in Whitley County. 

No new green corn will be permitted to leave the 
infested area. The quarantine line runs north and 
south through Lagrange, Noble and Whitley Coun- 
ties and east and west through Whitley and Allen 
Counties. While no corn on the cob will be permitted 


to be shipped out of the infested area, no restrictions , 
will be placed on the shipment of any corn on the 


cob into ‘the infested area from clean areas.. The 
flight of the moth of the borer starts in June and is 
still in progress to some extent. Because of this the 
Government scouts working in the area have found 
egg masses and young borers. In the coming fall 
and winter the work will be started on destroying 
all corn stalks in order to destroy the borers in the 


stalks. 
* * = 


About 19 per cent of the arrivals of new wheat 
are showing smut. As a rule there is only a slight 
indication, and arrivals are disposed of at a slight 
discount, but in some cases where a heavy smut ap- 
pears it is almost impossible to dispose of it. The con- 
dition is brought about by poor seed, or seed that 
has not been treated, and farmers are being urged 
throughout country elevator operators to treat their 
seed. 

= _ * 

Reduced rates on hay from points in Indiana, Ohio 
and Michigan to destinations in the South have been 
agreed to by the carriers in central territory and have 
been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which has granted special permission for pub- 
pears it is almost impossible to dispose of it. The con- 
plaints including the Northeastern Indiana Hay Deal- 
ers Association, alleged discriminations in favor of 
eastern shippers of hay to Georgia, and the Carolina’s. 
Senator James E. Watson, who brought the com- 
plaints to the attention of the Commission has been 
informed by W. V. Hardie, director of the commis- 


sion’s traffic bureau, that substantial rate reductions 
to Virginia cities and the Ohio River crossings will 
be applicable on hay destined to points in the South 
and Southeast. The new rates will greatly benefit 
members of the Indianapolis Board of Trade who 
cater to the southern hay dealers. Eastern hay 
shippers have enjoyed a rate to southern states which 
has been about 20 per cent lower than that of Indiana 
and other central states, causing a reduction in ton- 
nage shipments from the state since 1924 of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. 
* * * 

New oats are coming in in good shape, and unless 
a rainy period sets in the crop will be harvested in 
good shape. Most of the wheat has been threshed, 
with the exception of a small portion in the extreme 
northern part of the staté;~under ideal weather con- 
ditions. -Farmers- are selling their wheat freely and 
the movement to this market has been very heavy. 
Commission merchants report an excellent demand for 
rye with very light arrivals. Moderate advices from 
the country indicate a heavier movement of corn in 
the very near future, with a good demand. 

* * * 

Commission merchants believe that not more than 
one third of the new corn crop will be salable on 
account of quality due to late planting, and still in 
great danger. There is no promise of a bumper crop, 
and with the late planting, the poor start it had in 
the spring, cool nights, and none too warm days, the 
crop will be very short. 

i * * * 

Laporte County farmers, members of the Indiana 
wheat pool, are going to stand by their contracts to 
remain with the pool two more years, despite rumors 
sometime ago that a score of them were planning to 
jump their contracts. B. B. Bemmer of Mays, Ind., 
president of the state pool, in addressing about 75 
members at a recent meeting said that unless farmers 
continue to be organized, peasantry will overtake the 
rural classes within the next few years. 

* * * 

Martin Summers, age 92, of Lebanon, Ind., a civil 
war veteran, died on August 4. _Mr. Martin was re- 
puted as the inventor of the first device for binding 
wheat and other grain. The first model of his patent, 
granted in 1871, is preserved in the patent office at 
Washington, and a duplicate has been preserved in 
his home. 

* x * 

O. P. Larimore, traveling representative of the 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Compnay, has been confined 
to his home on account of illness. 
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HE monotony of everyday life on the New York 

| Produce Exchange was enlivened last month by 

one of those pleasing little functions outside of 

the regular routine of business. While attending to 
his business as usual, L. W. Forbell of L. W. Forbell 
& Co., grain brokers, suddenly found himself sur- 
rounded by about a hundred of his fellow-members. 
Because of the cheering and general commotion he was 
inclined at first to suspect some practical joke, but 
he was quick to realize that it was something entirely 
different when he saw former-president Elliot T. Bar- 
rows in a prominent position. After the noise had 
subsided somewhat Mr. Barrows delivered one of the 
addresses for which he is famous, conveying to Mr. 
Forbell the friendly sentiments entertained by his 
fellow-members and their keen appreciation of his 
many years of service. At the completion of his 
speech he presented Mr. Forbell with a handsome gold 
watch inscribed as follows: “Presented to Leverich 
W. Forbell by his friends on the New York Produce 
Exchange—commemorating his long and faithful serv- 
ice on the Board of Managers—1915-1927.” At the 
other end of the gold and platinum chain was a hand- 
some gold knife bearing the initials “L. W. F.” As 
was wholly natural; especially in view of the unex- 
pectedness of the whole affair, Mr. Forbell was greatly 
affected and momentarily seemed to be practically 
speechless. . He finally regained control of his emotions 
and was able to deliver a fitting response. In addition 
to sitting with the Board of Managers, Mr. Forbell 
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has done valuable work on two of the most important 
Exchange committees. He has been chairman of the 
Committee on Information and Statistics since 1915 
and for a number of years has been chairman of the 
Committee on Rooms and Fixtures. In addition he 
has served as a representative of the Exchange at 
Washington and in the West at various times. 
* * * 

Ralph Gray of Leete’s Superintendence Corporation 
of America, cargo superintendents, was among the 
applicants admitted to membership in the New York 
Produce Exchange at the eaeset meeting of the 
Board of Managers. 

* * * 

John F. Ince and William B. Fritz, formerly con- 
nected with the firm of B. F. Schwartz & Co., are 
expected to engage in the grain commission business 
on their own account on the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 3 

OPE OES 

James P. Reichmann, associated with Lamson Bros. 
& Co., on the Chicago Board of Trade, came east 
on his vacation and spent a few hours with members 
of the grain trade on the New York Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

J. Murdoch Dennis of Dennis & Co., Ince., grain 
commission merchants of Baltimore, was elected to 
membership in the New York Produce Exchange at 
the last meeting of the Board of Managers. 

* * * 

According to a notice posted on the bulletin boards 
of the New York Produce Exchange, ownership of 
the export firm of K. & E. Neumond has passed into 
ihe hands of Gustave Neumond and Max Stein. 

* * * 

The announcement that W. L.. Sweet & Co., flour 
brokers on the New York Produce Exchange, were 
liquidating their business was read with regret by 
many members of the flour trade and those in other 
lines also, as this firm had been in business here for 
80 years and was always highly respected. 

* * * 

Ludwig Hisemann of Eisemann & Co., Inc., dealers 
in grain and feeds, has been elected to membership in 
the New York Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

An interesting and encouraging development on the 
New York Produce Exchange this month was the in- 
stallation of a private wire service with the principal 
markets in the United States and Canada by Hurlburd, 
Warren & Chandler. The local office of this Chicago 
Board of Trade firm is under the management of 
Arthur F,. Eastman, formerly representative here of 
the James Stewart Grain Cormmpany. 

* * * 

The officers and Board of Managers of the New 
York Produce Exchange have announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees to serve during the 
ensuing year: Trade and Transportation: Walter 
Moore, chairman, H. Myers Bogert, R. M. Morgan, H. 
L. Bodman, BE. L. Sanderson; Railway Affairs: S. D. 
Riddle, chairman, B. J. Bauer, W. J. Ormond, H. T. EB. 
Pansius, John O. James; Grain: A. C. Field, chairman, 
J. J. O’Donohoe, Walter Trapper, W. F. Rosar, H. G. 
Gere; Grain Futures: Axel Hansen, chairman, R. H. 
Straub, C. W. Andrus, F. H. Teller, W. F. Rosar, H. 
B. Waston, B. F. Schwartz; Flour: F. O. Seaver, chair- 
man, Albert F. Janss,.J..O.. Wade, H. W. Gladwin, Ed. 
F. Siney; Provisions: F. B. Cooper, chairman, D. W. 
Frazer, A. L. Snow, John H. Burns, W. R. Farrell; 
Hay and Grain: Frank S. Voorhees, chairman, Thomas 
M. Blake, H. G. Gere, F. L. Lewi, Charles Schaefer; 
Maritime Affairs: R. D. Wrigley, chairman, Roger N. 
Black, F. E. Hasler, Winchester Noyes, John W. 
Edgett; Delivery of Warehouse Grain: Wm. C. Mott, 


chairman, Thomas W. Kane, Charles A. Robinson; 
Carlot (Grain): Joseph A. Abel,. Jr., chairman, Edwin 
C. Barnes, J. H. Bowne, R. J. Kaiser, T. M. Blake; 


Grain Commission Rules: F. H. Teller, chairman, J. 
H. Bowne, C. C. Rubins, Carl F. Andrus; Seeds: Wil- 
liam Jacot, chairman, Marshall H. Duryea, Ernst 
Wehneke, O. W. F Randolph; Information and Sta- 
tistics: Robert F. Straub, chairman, H. L. Bodman, 
Wm. Knight, H. P. Kidd, E. W. S. Knudsen. ; 

* * * ° 

William A. Neubauer of Lamson Bros. & Co.,, 
commission merchants on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
spent part of his vacation in-the East and was a late 
July visitor on the New York Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

R. W. Tyson, Jr., of Henry Hentz & Co., has been 
elected to membership in the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 

* = * 

Richard L. Sweet, of W. L. Sweet & Co., who was 
appointed superintendent of the New York Produce 
Exchange Building,” has resigned from the Board of 
Managers of the Exchange. Thomas H. Van Boskerck, 
of G. W. Van Boskerck & Son, flour and grain, has 
been elected to serve the balance of Mr. Sweet’s term. 

* * * 


Fernand Leyal, of Louis Dreyfus & Co., grain mer- 
chants, has been appointed on the.Grain Futures Com- 
mittee of the New York Produce Exchange to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of B. F. Schwartz. 
* * = 
For the convenience of traders in grain and cotton- 
seed-oil-on the New York Produce Exchange who are 
usually situated on the huge floor too far away from 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


those markets to follow the price changes instan- 
taneously a projecting device has been installed which 
will flash all quotations on a screen in greatly magni- 
fied form, similar to the apparatus in use in numerous 
stock exchange houses to display quotations on the 
stock ticker tape. 
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new crop arrived at Minneapolis, and they in- 

dicated to some extent what may be expected 
from the various localities. McCabe Bros. Company re- 
ceived the first car of oats of this year’s crop on 
August 6, from Delhi, Minn. These oats were light 
testing 25 pounds per bushel and graded No. 4, 
White. lL. F. McCabe, coarse grain salesman of the 
firm, handled the oats on the floor, and sold the car 
on August 8 at the September price to Cereal Grad- 
ing Company. Mr. McCabe believes that southern 
Minnesota oats will generally be light weight, but 
for the most part have very good color. He received 
a car of new oats on August 10 from Brookings, 
S. D., grading No. 3 White, testing 314% pounds, which 
he sold at 2% cents over the September price to 
the Union Elevator Company. 

The Tenney Company, on August 8, received the first 
ear of new Durum, which contained 65 per cent Du- 
rum and 385 per cent Spring. It graded No. 1 Mixed, 
and showed 14.35 protein. This car was sold on 
August 9 to Pillsbury Flour Mills Company at 12 
cents above the Duluth September price. It came 
from Woonsocket, 8. D. 

Van Dusen-Harrington Company, on August 8, re- 
ceived a car of wheat which graded No. 2 Amber, 
tested 13.30 protein. This car was sold for 28 cents 
above the Duluth September price to Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company. It came from Huron, S. D., and was 
handled on the floor by Clark W. Ewe, wheat salesman 
of Van Dusen-Harrington Company. Mr. Ewe antici- 
pates that the good wheat this year will be excep- 
tionally good, but that a lot of the crop will be poor. 

Cc. C. Wyman & Co. received the first car of Red 
Durum of the new crop. This came on August 8, 
but was sent on for conditioning, and arrived at 
Hunter Elevator No. 1 August 10, because of the 
fact that it tested 17% per cent moisture, heating. 
It was combine threshed, and came from the Farmers 
Elevator Company, Ashton, S. D. It was graded Sam- 
ple grade, smutty. The combining of the work of a 
binder and thresher in one operation has been shown 
before as unfit for this territory, with no time al- 
lowed for drying. C. H. Green of C. C. Wyman & Co., 
who handled this car on the floor, believes that much 
damage has been done to the wheat this year by 
rust, but thinks that the extent of this damage can 
not be estimated until after threshing. 

* * * 

A. F. Evenson, chairman of the State Board of 
Grain Appeals, and Mrs. Evenson, returned to Min- 
neapolis July 18 from a pleasure trip of two weeks. 
They visited Port Arthur, Montreal, Toronto and 
Quebec, Canada. Mr. Evenson says that he didn’t 
see a single grain man during his entire trip. 

* * * 


BE. W. Dittes, vice-president, W. C. Mitchell Com- 
pany, returned August § from a business trip of about 
three weeks through northern Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. He reports that 
in the northern Minnesota region north of Crookston, 
wheat is a little late. Im Montana and in North Da- 
kota and South Dakota west of the Missouri River, 
he says that conditions are excellent. Wheat in North 
Dakota and South Dakota east of the Missouri is 
spotted, with black rust in some localities, he reports. 
The oats crop in general is poor, Mr. Dittes says, 
and as a result of this condition he thinks that farm- 
ers will not be in a hurry to market their barley, as 
they will use it for feed. The barley crop is very good, 
he reports. With weather permitting, and the frost 
holding off, he believes that there will be an excellent 
flax yield in North Dakota. Corn in general is back- 
ward, he says, and its success will depend entirely 
upon the having of the most favorable weather during 
the next six weeks. W. C. Mitchell Company contem- 
plates handling a large volume of business during 
the ensuing year. 


| ee in August the first cars of grain of the 


* * * 


E. P. Kehoe, secretary, Banner Grain Company, is 
believed to have the “flu.’”’. He was last in his office 
on August 6, and may be absent for a few weeks. 

* * * 


The Barnett & Record Company expects by the 
middle of September to complete the construction of 
the eight storage tanks which they are building for 
the Atkinson Milling Company. These eight tanks, 
with the four interspaces, will supplement the eight 
tanks already used by the company on the C. M. & 
St. P. tracks, the tanks now in use having a total ca- 
pacity of about 160,000 bushels. They expect to reach 
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the tops of the new ones about August 17, with 
cupola structure and roof remaining to be built. 
* * * 

Continental Grain Company, the first of August pur- 
chased and took over the 500,000-bushel elevator then 
known as Pioneer “D”, in Minneapolis. It is now 
named the Continental Elevator. The Continental 
arain Company specializes in the mixing and storing of 
milling wheat. Officers of the firm are H. A. Murphy, 
president; B: J. Dodge, vice-president; A. B. Marcy, 
secretary-treasurer. 


the 


* * * 

Clarence’ E. Lee, one of the wheat salesmen of 
Quinn-Shepherdson Company, left that firm August 6, 
and on August 8 left Minneapolis on a trip to Buffalo 
where he expected to stay about a week at the new 
plant just built by the International Milling Company. 
Mr. Lee is to be the wheat buyer for the International 
Milling Company at Duluth, in connection with their 
Buffalo plant. 

* * * 

Sanford L. Johnson, Hoover Grain Company, re- 
turned to Minneapolis August 6 from a trip of about 
a month through northern and western Minnesota. 
Mr. Johnson reports that oats, both early and late, are 
very badly affected by rust, and that all late wheat 
will suffer similarly. 

* * * 

Crown Elevator Company, Inc., suffered a loss esti- 
mated at $250,000 when fire destroyed their elevator 
at Second Avenue and Ninth Street, S. E., Minneapolis, 
together with about 25,000 bushels of grain. -Three 
employes, who were in the building when the fire be- 
gan to sweep through the interior, reported that the 
flames were started by a dust explosion. <A general 
3-11 alarm brought out all of the fire apparatus in 
town, and prevented the flames from spreading to 
other property. 
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HE Louisville grain trade is finding things a 
trifle slow. Corn has gone so high that deal- 
ers are afraid to buy at the price, while oats 
are up also. With wheat at $1.40 and corn at $1.20 
rumors are heard that corn will go as high as wheat, 
and the latest Federal reports indicate a short corn 
crop, which is encouraging the strong market. 

Local dealers are pricing No. 2 White or Yellow 
corn at $1.20; No. 2 Red wheat is $1.40, and rye, $1.08. 
Oats are 53 cents for No. 2 White; and 51 cents for 
No. 8. That is a rather fancy market and the re- 
tailers can’t be blamed for being afraid of it. Seed de- 
mand for rye, turf oats and wheat looks promising 
this fall. Some of the elevators have been fanning 
rye for seed use. Seedsmen are asking from $1.25 to 
$1.40 a bushel for Rosen rye for fall planting in small 
lots. There is a world of wheat planting in prospect 
this fall on tobacco and corn land that wasn’t planted 
this spring on account of rainy weather. It looks 
like a considerable winter acreage in rye, wheat, and 
turf oats, 

Hay production this year 
are lower than for years past. 

* * * 

Clell Coleman, who has served nearly four years 
as Kentucky Commissioner of Agriculture, .has re- 
ceived the Democratic nomination for the post of state 
auditor. Mr. Coleman is from Harrodsburg, Ky., 
having grain and feed establishments at that point 
and also at Burgin, Ky., operated as Clell Coleman 
& Sons. 


= 


was large and prices 
No. 1 Timothy, is $16. 


* * = 
Fred S. Reigel, for 15 years general freight agent 
for the Southern Railway System, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, formerly of Louisville, has resigned 
from the road to become traffic manager for the Ross- 
ville Company of Lawrenceburg, Ind., manufacturers 
of alcohol, and feeds. He will report September 1. 
* * * 
Oscar Fenley, president of the 
vator Company, Louisville, 
Wequetonsing, Mich., 


Kentucky Public Ele- 
is spending the summer in 
with Mrs. Fenley. 

” * * 

Construction of the new elevator plant of the Bal- 
lard & Ballard Company, flour millers at Louisville, 
which was to have been complete by mid-July or the 
first of August, will hardly be ready before August 
25, or September 1. The company now has about 
350,000 bushels of wheat in the Kentucky Public Ele- 
vator Company plant, and its own storage filled up 
and has had to quit buying wheat until the elevator 
is ready to receive it. 


’ 7 — 
Grain crops in Kentucky are quite small this year, 
and corn prospect is poor. Much corn was planted 


late, and unless there is very late cold weather, it is 
claimed it can’t mature, and that a good deal of it 
will be cut up and stored in silos. The state agri- 
cultural department is favoring use of silos this year, 
as all feeds promise to be high. The state wheat 
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crop was estimated at 3,682,000 bushels, a slump of 
1,091,000 bushels over last year. Acreage harvested 
was reported at 30 per cent greater, but condition 
much poorer. The corn crop is estimated at 2,762,000 
acres, or 10 per cent less than last year, figured to 
make 58,698,000 bushels, provided there is favorable 
fall weather. Oats showed but 2,688,000 bushels, as 
against 6,346,000 last year; rye, 172,000 bushels, as 
against 279,000 last year; barley, 149,000 as compared 
with 231,000; hay, 1,808,000 tons as against 1,526,000 
tons last year. There are slumps of between 25 and 
50 per cent in tobacco; and also slumps in sweet and 
Irish potatoes, fruits, and other items. Account of 
smaller corn and tobacco acreage this year, due to 
bad weather at planting seasons, indications are for 
planting a large wheat acreage this year. A compara- 
tively wet summer is resulting in soil being in fine 
condition for fall crop planting, provided it continues 
at nearly as good as it has been. 
* * * 

J. L. Marshall, president and general manager of 
the Kentucky Feed & Grain Company, in 12 years has 
built up a considerable business. In 1915 the business 
was organized to produce sweet feeds and poultry 
feeds, doing a jobbing business. In 1920 it occupied 
a considerable plant at 1361 South Fifteenth Street, 
where it has warehouse, mills and elevator. It is 
manufacturing complete lines of sweet and poultry 
feeds, and the product is being disposed of in 15 
states. 

* * * 

The Associated Industries of Kentucky, composed of 
the large manufacturers, in a recent bulletin ealled 
attention to the effort of the Ballard & Ballard Com- 
pany, Louisville, to aid the cotton people of the 
South, having used cotton bags exclusively this sea- 
son in packing poultry and dairy feeds. The plant 
has a capacity of 3,000 barrels of flour, and 250 tons 
of poultry and dairy feeds daily. It requires 6,250 
yards of 40-inch sheetings to supply its bag manufac- 
turing department with its daily requirements. 

* * * 

It is reported from the Memphis district that the 
cottonseed oil crushers are getting their plants in 
shape for a normal handling of cottonseed this fall. 
With a crop estimated at around 14,500,000 bales of 
cotton, there should be about normal supplies of seed 
available for production of all meal, hulls, etc. 

* * * 

The Kentucky Public Elevator Company reported 
475,000 bushels of wheat on storage; 35,000 of corn, 
and some rye and oats on track that had not been 
unloaded. It was reported that inbound movement 
was good, but that there wasn’t much moving out at 
present prices. Ed Scheer, Bingham Hewett Grain 


Company, reproted that although there had been a 
strong market for 30 days, which should encourage 
buying, prices had been too strong for active selling, 


as retailers don’t believe in the present prices. 
* * * 

For the first time in years Henry Freuchtenicht, 
local grain man and elevator operator, will probably 
not show heavy draft horses in the rings at the 
Kentucky State Fair. His old teams were getting 
old, and out of shape for showing, and he disposed 
of the teams which he formerly showed, and hasn’t 
-been able to replace them with the kind of young 
stock he desired. For years he showed handsome big 


grays in two and four horse combinations, and won 
many prizes. The fair this year will be the week 
of September 12. 
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NOTABLE change on this market came in the 
A appointment of F. M. Schutte to the position of 
deputy state grain inspector here. Mr. Schutte 

has had a long connection-in the grain trade, having 
entered the state grain inspection department at Min- 
neapolis in 1901. He came to Duluth in 1908 and he 
has during the last 19 years held the position of state 
weighmaster. He is honored in the fact that under his 
new appointment he retains the state weighmaster 
office and he also has supervision over the other state 


grain trade departments, including the sampling 
bureau and the protein testing laboratory. Mr. Schutte 
looks forward to the coming fall and winter being 
active in the state grain inspection department in 
view of the present outlook for an average Spring 


wheat and Durum crop, and for heavy yields of rye 
and flaxseed. An adequate force. will be maintained 
in the inspection department, he said, to take care of 
marketing operations, the aim being to give prompt 
service on the arrival of the grain on track here. 
>. > > 

W. W. Bradbury, in charge of William Dalrymple’s 
office, also came back an optimist regarding crop con- 
ditions over North Dakota. As he saw it, the Spring 
wheat crop is too far advanced over many sections to 
be greatly affected by rust conditions. What im- 
pressed him most was the bountiful rye crop that has 
been raised this season over the Northwest. With 
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growers of that grain accustomed to find a market for 
it here owing to its disposition being mainly in export 
channels, receivers are counting upon handling heavy 
receipts of that grain this fall and winter. 

* * * 


The election of A. C. Carroll, of the Hallett & Carey 
Company, to membership on the Duluth Board of 
Trade marked the only business change in this market 
during the last month. Mr. Carroll had been book- 
keeper in that firm’s office here and he has been 
warmly congratulated by a wide circle of business and 
personal friends upon his promotion as an operator on 
the trading floor. 

* * * 

A substantial movement’ of Winter wheat from 
Omaha, on account of the Washburn Crosby Company, 
has set in to this market. The grain is being re- 
ceived at Great Northern elevators. The Cargill Ele- 
vator Company is also figuring upon handling a large 
quantity of Winter wheat for another eastern milling 
company and the amount received by the two elevator 
companies is expected to reach a heavy total. Con- 
siderable Winter wheat was carried in the elevators 
here last season on eastern millers’ account and a 
considerable proportion of it was not loaded out for 
Buffalo until this spring. 


* * * 


Duluth grain men who had been on inspection trips 
over Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
all returned home feeling enthusiastic regarding the 
crop outlook. Hi Jergens, representative of the Quinn- 
Shepherdson Company, on this market, said he was 
unable up to 10 days ago to find anything alarming 
regarding the possibility of damage from black rust 
apart from a section of the Red River Valley where it 
was seeded late and became weedy owing to too fre- 
quent rains. 

* * * 

Holders of Durum wheat of good milling grade carry- 
ing a fair percentage of protein have been sitting 
“pretty” lately as the cleaning up of supplies in the 
elevators left millers short of that grain to cover flour 
milling contracts and that brought about active 
scrambling for it at times during the last 10 days. 
Liberal premiums were paid to promote the movement 
this way of any Durum remaining in growers’ hands. 
That farmers in most districts have swept their bins 
was. regarded as evidenced in the number of bulk- 
headed cars that have been arriving on track during 
the last two weeks. The outlook for an average crop 
of Durum upon a larger acreage seeded to it has 
helped to bolster up sentiment in grain handling 
circles here. Active bidding for high grade Durum by 
millers for the manufacture of special flour products 
is expected to cut a considerable figure in promoting 
higher prices for it, just as was the case last winter. 
History in that respect is expected to repeat itself this 
fall. Much of the credit for the obtaining of liberal 
prices for Durum wheat here is credited to the estab- 
lishing of the state protein testing laboratory at this 
point two years ago. Buyers have learned almost in- 
variably to look for the protein test in making their 
bids upon grain offered on the sample tables from day 
to day. The trade has awaited with great anxiety the 
outcome of the season’s harvest in Spring wheat, 
Durum wheat and other grains owing to the persistent 
rust reports that have been emanating from over the 
producing districts and there will be many signs of 
relief when dealers are able to find out exactly where 
they stand after the grain has been finally threshed. 

* * * 


R. M. White, of the White Grain Company, has been 
away upon a business trip by motor during the last 
month through Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 
letter mailed to his office he expressed gratification 
over conditions over the Middle West. He noted that 
Nebraska had been favored with its best crop of wheat 
in several years and that grain men over that state 
are enthusiastic over the certainty of a good fall 
trade ahead of them in taking care of farmers’ mar- 
ketings. 

* * * 


R. C. Schiller, manager of the Occident Blevator 
Company, here is looking forward to handling a good 
movement of Spring wheat and Durum wheat this way 
during the fall and winter if the crop outturns come 
anywhere near up to expectations. He contends that 
under any conditions buyers on the Duluth market will 
offer stiff competition to Minneapolis millers in pick- 
ing up Spring wheat and that the prospects now are 
that liberal premiums for choice grain will be paid 
during the present crop year. MBuffalo millers he 
pointed out, are in position to absorb round quantities 
Spring wheat to bring their flours up to grades, and 
that in the past they have been forced to import large 
quantities of Canadian wheats for that purpose. 

* * * s 

W. C. Mitchell & Co., have received samples of 
badly frosted wheat from their Winnipeg connections. 
That is accepted as evidence that the frost reported 
on August 8 did considerable damage in the districts 
where they occurred. 

te | 


Said H. F. Salyards of Ely-Salyards & Co., “Though 
we are not going to get the bumper crop of Spring 
wheat and Durum this season that we looked fort 
think grain handlers on the Duluth market will have 
a good season’s business ahead of them. We would 
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have all felt happy though if farmers over our North- 
west had harvested the crop that was promised before 
it was hit by black rust. The promised 25 per cent 
extra yield would have made a vast difference to all 
hands, including farmers, commission men and the 
elevators.” 

* * * 

E. A. Vivian, spot wheat buyer for the Consolidated 
Elevator Company here, has returned from a three 
weeks’ vacation at a northern Minnesota lake resort. 
He is credited with spinning some tall yarns regarding 
his fishing exploits while away. 

* * * 


Ward Brown, for many years connected with the 
milling and grain trade on this market, but now 
occupying a responsible position with a Kansas City 
house, was accorded a warm reception by his friends 
on the Board here on looking in upon them during his 
vacation. In addition to his other attainments, Ward 
is regarded as a good sport. Back about 13 years ago, 
he battled on the Duluth Universal Milling Company’s 
hockey team here. 

* * * 

As a result of a steady run of shipments, stocks of 
all grains in Duluth and Superior elevators as on 
August 10 were brought down to approximately 3,600,- 
000 bushels,- including 1,400,000 bushels of wheat; 
1,127,000 bushels of oats; 255,000 bushels of rye; 250,- 
000 bushels of barley and 629,000 bushels of flaxseed. 
That total compares with around 32,000,000 bushels 
held in the elevators at this dike at the opening of 
navigation. - : 
at et * & 

Elevator and commission houses here are reported 
to have considerable boat tonnage tied up for early 
loading this fall. Buffalo millers are said to have been 
in the market for space, and a liberal movement of 
rye is looked for to go into export trade channels, 

* * > 

W. D. Jones, manager of Hallett & Carey Com- 
pany’s office here, has been coming in for much josh- 
ing by the boys lately as a result of the recent bulges 
in flaxseed prices. ‘Bill’ has all along been a con- 


. sistent bear on flaxseed as his figures have led him 


to look for a Northwest yield of around 27,000,000 
bushels for the season. Bulls in that market are 
credited with keeping close tab on Jones operations in 
the seed market hoping to pilory him on a short 
trades. 
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ULY grain trade at Milwaukee was nothing to 
Jeon about judging from the declines in offerings 

of some of the leading grains. 
trade for the last month indicates the irregular 
tendencies of the trade. Oats, barley, wheat and rye 
receipts were all smaller than a year ago, but corn 
receipts were over 600,000 bushels compared with 
260,000 in July last year. 

Despite all the ups and downs and cross currents 
in the grain-trade, the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, through Secretary Harry A. Plumb’s office, has 
just issued a report showing that in seven months 
the local grain trade has increased about 935 car 
loads over a year ago, or in excess of 8 per cent. 

* * * 


Wisconsin is all “het up” about the possibility of 
finding corn borers in the state due to the frequent 
reports of the pest being found in Illinois and other 
adjoining states. Sixteen field scouts, eight of them 
from the United States Department of Agriculture 
and a like number from the Wisconsin state depart- 
ment of agriculture, have gone into the southern and 
southeastern sections of the state to search for traces 
of the European borer. 

As yet no authentic cases of the pest have come to 
the attention of the state. The departments of agri- 
culture are, however, making extensive preparation 
to combat an invasion of the borer in case it should 
make its appearance. 


The report of 


* * * 


The rate of interest on advances at the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce for August has again been 
fixed by the Finance Committee at 6 per cent. 

* * * 

A. L. Flanagan, second vice-president of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, declares that accord- 
ing to authentic reports he has received the outlook 
for a large oats crop in the Northwest is not as good 
as once expected. te 

“The crop of small grains in general, is consider- 
ably better this year than last, with South Dakota 
reporting a very favorable crop of all grains as 
against their bad crop failure last year,” said Mr. 
Flanagan. 

“Oats in sections of Minnesota and Iowa, I find are 
not running as good as expected owing to extensive 
rust damage. Some oats is running as high as 32 
pounds to the bushel, and other farmers report oats 
weight down as low as 22 pounds per bushel, indicat- 
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ing wide range of weights and much below the stand- 
ard weight because of light quality. Some yields are 
excellent, going up to 60 bushels per acre and others 
show a return of much less than that.” 

* * * 


For the first time in the 70 years of existence of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, death notices 
of a father and son hang on the bulletin board of the 
exchange. Two black framed cards bearing the names 
of John Buerger who died on July 22 and of his son 
J. F. B. Buerger who died nine days later hang side 
by side. Both were members of the exchange. ° 

John F. B. Buerger who was 52 years old, was pres- 
ident of the Buerger Commission Company. He died 
of pulmonary tuberculosis at Muirdale Sanitarium 
after an illness of about two years. Mr. Buerger was 
forced to retire two years ago because of failing 
health. He was also president of the Crystal Spring 
Brook Trout Hatchery Company. He was formerly 
connected with the Buerger-Crittenden Milling com- 
pany and with other manufacturing concerns. 

For 30 years Mr. Buerger was a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and he was also at one time 
a director. He was born at Theresa, Wis., and is 
survived by his widow and a daughter, Beatrice. 
Burial was at Lomira. 

John Buerger, who died at the age of 82, was one 
of the oldest members of the Chamber of Commerce 
and died at his home at 539 Lake Drive after an ill- 
ness of only about two months. 

Mr. Buerger came to America from. Germany in 
1866. At that time he was a building contractor and 
founded the village of Lomira, Wis., building the first 
church and the first school house in the town. 

Later he built grain elevators and became inte- 
rested in the grain business. In 1886 he joined the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, or about 41 years 
ago, although at that time he was running a malting 
business at Fond du Lac. ; 

He organized the Buerger Commission Company in 
Milwaukee and made his home in the city. He soon 
began to specialize in barley and thus became known 
as the “barley king’’ on the board. He was survived 
by the son J. F. B. Buerger who died nine days later, 
and also by two daughters. 

Harry A. Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce paid a glowing tribute to Mr. Buerger, declar- 
ing “He was a member here for many years and was 
a great favorite among all the men. He was noted 
for his original wit and dry humor. Although he 
never held any offices on the exchange, he was one 
of the most active members of the local Chamber of 
Commerce.” ; : 

The body was taken back to the family burying plot 
at Lomira, Wis., just as his son was buried there a 
few days later. 

Not in the memory of the oldest members of the 
board have a father and son among members died 
almost at the same time. 

x # & 

Capt. BE. E. Taylor has been appointed as the gen- 
eral manager of the Goodrich Transit line and will 
have complete control of all departments. Capt. Tay- 
lor has been identified with the Goodrich line for a 
number of years and has a wide circle of friends in 


Milwaukee. 
x * - é 

Enterprising Milwaukee grain dealers are again 
stimulating southwestern receipts of wheat in this 
city for direct shipments to Europe. The major por- 
tion of the wheat that has come here for shipment 
out by lake direct to Europe and part of it for trans- 
shipment at Colburn, Ont., has come from Omaha. 

* * ok 

“The Nebraska grain crop is much larger than a 
year ago,” P. P. Donahue explained in describing the 
increasing receipts of southwestern grain. “Grain 
from Omaha can be shipped by rail cheaper to Mil- 
waukee than to the Gulf of Mexico shipping ports. 
In fact, the port of MilWaukee is the natural eastern 
outlet for such grain.” Extreme southwestern points, 
on the other hand, Mr. Donahue added, can find a 
cheaper shipping outlet at Galveston, Texas, and at 
New Orleans. Boats with a capacity of 100,000 
bushels can load grain at Milwaukee elevators direct 
for Europe but those of larger, capacity have to un- 
load their cargoes for transshipment. 

* * * . 

William George Bruce has been re-elected as presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Harbor Commission at the 
annual meeting of that body just held. He has been 
head of the organization since the commission was 
started in 1912. Mr. Bruce is regarded as a national 
authority on all lake navigation and port subjects 
pertaining to the Great Lakes. 

* = 7 

Mark Hager and Frank A. Prei have been elected 

members of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 
* = * 

Elevator “E”, owned by the Cargill Elevator Com- 
pany, has been declared regular for the storage and 
delivery of grain and flax seed for the fiscal year be- 
ginning on August 1. 

> = s 

A move to close the Menomonee Canal, one of the 
branches of the Milwaukee Harbor system, is being 
fought strenuously by the Milwaukee Harbor Com- 
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mission. Ocean going freighters from all parts of 
the world are going to be docked in the city and 
will need an increasing amount of room, so that in- 
dustries will spring up on all the water sites avail- 
able in the city, the Commission says. 

* * * 

The commissioner of agriculture, Walter A. Duffy, 
says Wisconsin will suffer very little from stem rust 
this year. He reports that the grain crops are now 
so far along that any material loss from rust damage 
is now out of the question, in fact, he believes the 
loss from rust will be the lightest in Wisconsin in 
many years. 

* * * 

A. E. Bush, representative of the Milwaukee branch 
of the Cargill Grain Company, has just been elected 
to membership in the Chamber of Commerce. He will 
succeed Duane L. Norby who has been transferred to 
the Toledo offices of the Cargill grain organization. 

* * * 

(Correction.) The AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE last month stated that Harry Berger, who 
has been in ill health for a number of years, died re- 
cently at Los Angeles and was buried at Vincennes, 
Ind. This item should have read Mrs. Harry Berger. 
The couple left Milwaukee about 15 years ago after 
Mr. Berger had served a long connection with the 
Berger-Crittenden Milling Company. 
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ESL 
U PWARDS of 5,000,000 bushels of grain destined 


‘for New York City and other Atlantic Coast 

ports have been diverted from the New York 
State Barge Canal to rail lines owing to a serious 
break in the state waterway at Eagle Harbor near 
Albion. Officials of barge canal transportation com- 
panies, who are facing heavy losses because of the 
accident, are severe in their criticism of state author- 
ities for not conducting frequent inspections of the 
canal and correcting possible breaks before they re- 
sult in accidents which cripple transportation. The 
break in the canal bank early this month will tie up 
the state waterway for at least three weeks with a 
possibility of even a longer delay. Large fleets of 
barges carrying grain to the seaboard have been forced 
to return to Buffalo and have their cargoes unloaded 
at the elevators for reshipment by rail. There will 
be considerable adjustments to be made between 
shippers and canal operators concerning who will 
pay the cost of the towing and the unloading. 

* * * 

Just before the break at Eagle Harbor which has 
flooded some of the low lands to a depth of 75 feet, 
the rate on the transportation of grain over the canal 
between Buffalo and New York was about 4 cents a 
bushel compared with 2% cents 10 days before. After 
six weeks of comparative inactivity on the state wat- 
erway and with only an occasional grain cargo, there 
was quite an influx of grain at the terminal elevators 
from up-lake ports and much of this grain was con- 
signed to New York via the canal because of the 
low rates. There was a rush for boats with the re- 
sult that the rates jumped from about 2% cents to 4 
cents within a week. On the morning of the break 
in the canal there was more than 300,000 bushels 
loaded on boats with other boats ready to take on 
cargoes. 

* * * 

Shipments of grain from Buffalo terminal elevators 
to Montreal via the Welland Ship Canal have been 
very scarce during the past month. Receipts of grain 
from ports on Lakes Michigan and Superior are un- 
usually small for this season of the year and the 
rates for available cargoes are so low that many 
steamship lTines are refusing to take cargoes, saying 
it is cheaper to keep the boats idle than to operate 
under present conditions. 

* * * 

Grain shippers at Lake Michigan ports were in the 
market early this month for tonnage for early load- 
ing now that fhe new crop from the Southwest has 
started to find its way toward the shipping centers. 
Large boats are being chartered from South Chicago 
to Buffalo at 1% cents while only 4% cents is being 
paid for storage grain tonnage from Lake Superior 
ports to Buffalo. Boat owners are demanding 6 cents 
for winter storage at Buffalo but shippers are holding 
off in the belief that they will be able to make favor- 
able contracts later in the season. There has been a 
slight increase in grain stored at Port Arthur and 
Fort William for shipment to eastern points. On the 
first of August elevators at Fort William and Port 
Arthur on Lake Superior held 28,031,654 bushels as 
compared with 20,258,658 on the same date last year. 

* s * 

It is reported in Buffalo that definite work now 
is under way in Toronto to complete the organization 
of the grain pool in the province of Ontario. At cen- 
ters where loading will take place committees of three 
members are being chosen and each district in the 
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province will name a representative to the advisory 
board of the provincial grain pool. This advisory 
board is expected to meet in Toronto and confer with 
Dominion bankers to settle the initial payment on the 
year’s grain crop. 


* * * 
About 100 grain dealers from all points in the 
state of Pennsylvania were in Buffalo early this 


month for a 2-day conference and entertainment pro- 
gram arranged for them by the Ralston-Purina Com- 
pany of St. Louis. Headquarters of the conference 
were at the Hotel Statler. Albert S. Schindler of 
St. Louis, sales manager of the company, had charge 
of. the program and others on the committee included 
Leslie D. Mason, sales manager for Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, and G. M. Philpott of St. Louis, production 
manager. 
* * * 

Thomas H. Hanrahan, general chairman of the 
Buffalo Harbor Improvement Commission, has ap- 
pointed 10 special committees to assist in preparing 
recommendations for the improvement of terminal 
facilities and other changes in the harbor which 
would react to the benefit of grain elevator and other 
interests along the waterfront. Among those who are 
working in co-operation with Mr. Hanrahan and the 
committee are John J. Rammacher of the Eastern 
Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, Adam E. Corne- 
lius of Boland & Cornelius, grain vessel operators; 
Edwin T. Douglass, who for many years has been ac- 
tively identified with grain and elevator interests at 
Buffalo; George C. Lehman, former secretary of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, and others. 

* * * 

The United States Tariff Commission’s investiga- 
tion of the cost of crushing flaxseed in this country 
and abroad has reached Buffalo, the center of the 
linseed oil industry of the country. R. H. Craig, 
chemical expert and V. C. Wooley, economist, head 
of the delegation, is making the second study in the 
last five years. Application for a reduction in the 
duty on more than a dozen vegetable oils was made 
by the Bureau of Raw Materials in 1922. after the 
passage of the flexible tariff law. The Commission 
was ordered to make an investigation the following 
year. A committee of six visited the principal cities 
of the United States and England. A report on the 
industry was delayed until last year when the Com- 
mission, in a divided report, recommended a slight 
reduction in the tariff. The second study now is be- 
ing made. 


GRAIN NEWS FROM BOSTON 


By L. C. BREED 
Branford Farms Grist Mills, Inc., is a new com- 


pany which will engage in the grain business at 
Groton, Conn. It has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000. 

to. oe | 

The grain elevator of J. Cushing & Co., situated at 
South Framingham, Mass., recently was destroyed by 
fire. The loss was estimated at $75,000. 

* * * 

F.. C. Maynard, formerly of Maynard & MacBrine, 
and BE. F. Clapham have formed a new company under 
the style of Maynard & Clapham to conduct a broker- 
age business in grain. Both of the members of the 
new concern have been engaged in the brokerage busi- 
ness in Boston for many years. 

* * * 

Newton MacLeod, who for many years has been con- 
nected with Knowles & Son, is now conducting busi- 
ness on his own account, having been appointed rep- 
resentative for western flour mills. ; 

* * * 

Three buildings of the H. K, Webster Company, 
Lawrence, Mass., used as warehouses for storage of 
grain and feed, recently were destroyed by fire, but 
the elevators were saved through prompt action. The 
loss was estimated at $75,000 fully covered by in- 
surance. 

* * < 

The demand in New England for corn and oats dur- 
ing July, though at times quiet, on the whole the 
sales were normal for the season. The sale of feed- 
stuffs was not up to the average for July owing to 
the unusually good pasturage which this summer is 
very general in this section. 

- . - 

In the Boston market, top grades of hay have been 
moving fairly well during July. Medium to low 
grades, which, as usual, comprised the bulk of the 
receipts, were slow of sale and prices at times were 
weak. The outlook in New England for the coming 
hay crop is excellent. Receipts of hay at Boston for 
the month of July were 210 cars. Straw 12 cars. 

> > > 

Stocks of grain at Boston in regular elevators as of 
July 30, were as follows: Wheat, 125,929 bushels; corn, 
1,038 bushels; oats, 30,754 bushels; rye, 1,708 bushels. 

* * a. 

Exports of grain from Boston recorded by the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange, steamer Winfredian for 
Liverpool, 80,000 bushels wheat. 

> — > 

As tabulated by the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, 

the receipts of grain at Boston during the month of 
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July were as follows: Wheat, 2,800 bushels; oats, 97,- 
725 bushels; rye, 1,625 bushels; malt, 824 bushels; mill 
feed, 85 tons; oatmeal, 2,690 cases; ditto, 300 sacks. 

* * * 

Owing to excellent pasturage and the prospect for 
a large hay crop, Boston seed men do not expect to 
have any demand for millet this season. 

* & * 

Among the visitors to the Exchange during July, 
outside of New England, were the following: J. A. 
Low, Chicago, Ill.; EB. W. S. Knudsen, New York City; 
A. L. Goetzmann, Kansas City, Mo.; Charles T. Collier, 
El Centro, Calif.; I. L. Williamson, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; W. G. Husband, Chicago, Ill.; Edgar Thier- 
wechter, Oak Harbor, Ohio; A. J. Spellacy, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; L. B. Lovitt, Memphis, Tenn. 

* * * 

M. J. Caplan of M. J. Caplan Company, Inc., Law- 
rence, Mass., has been elected an associate member 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are receipts and shipments of grain, 
ete., at the leading terminal markets in the United 
States for July: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, Secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce: . 
——Receipts——_, ———-Shipments-—,, 


1927 1926 1927 1926 
Wheat, bus.. 2,036,630 2,130,208 560,513 1,573,907 
Corn, bus <3: SLIT BLOTS 20. \oeuibns 75,039 
Oats, bus . 64,323 129,309 20,000 96,589 
Barley, bu 1,605 2889 <x o Seinivc en kh elena nttle 
4 2,874 TOOTS 18 SER hrsa aeeartere patesee 
13,288 2 Be a ia tei. acon gern 5 
Millfeed, ee: 1,042 DAWES Deu iGaaoe chao 
Straw, tons... 48 GE Ac cuctis octane av alekerste rete 
Hay. tons) ve. 389 OTe cetctecanleretucedee eins 
Flour, bbls... 80,316 86,387 17,688 17,069 


CHICAGO—Reported by J. J. Fones, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


—, receipts -—-Shipments-—_, 
1927 192 1927 192 
. 8,509,000 7,413,000 2,840,000 5,547,000 
5,489,000 4,051,000 4,988,000 4,189,000 
2,902,000 2,719,000 1,661,000 3,911,000 
rer 319,000 395,000 100,00 217,000 
Rye, bus..... 766,000 75,000 10,000 599,000 
Timothy 
Seed, lbs.... 516,000 672,000 348,000 566,000 
Clover 
Seed MMS tiew Arecaniiet 107,000 74,000 202,000 
Other Grass 
Seed, Ibs... 451,000 843,000 240,000 227,000 
Flax Seed, 
PS 4 Aine 123,000 348,000 1,000 2,000 
Hay, tons.... 9,118 10,548 698 1,580 
Flour, bbls... 913,000 1,158,000 664,000 831,000 


CINCINNATI—Repoted by J. A. Hallam, Chief In- 
spector of the Board of Trade, Inc.: 
— Receipts——_, 


-Shipments-——_, 
1927 1926 1926 


1927 


Wheat, bus... 1,508,600 1,022,000 190,400 138,600 
Shelled Corn, 

uss Scot cine 309,400 436,800 330,400 536,200 
Oats, bus..... 226,000 212,000 172,000 108,000 
Rye; DUSy soon 9,800 11,200 1200 tie ake icra iene 
Grain Sor- 

ghums, bus. 4,200 5 COO hes ieee eee eee 
Mars Cornice 3,000 18,;000~) ficsieinnion ¢ Gateare sles 
Feed, tons.... 120 1,290.5 ouoeien os Sk nite 
Hays tonsacc: 2,937 4 SGT Rs cm eaten te ie poner 

DENVER—Reported by H. G. Mundhenk, Secretary 
of the Grain Exchange: 

Receipts \ -Shipments- am 

ayiug 1927 1926 1927, 1926 
Wheat, bus... 237,000 478,500 7,500 33,000 
Corn, bus.... 204,600 161,200 48,050 96,100 
Oats,” Pus... 44 86,000 70,000 40,000 52,000 
Barley, bus.. 22,100 34,0009 sistsy-apires tome iciceeee 
ERVe@: (DUG scxte ae ati s ate 1,590 "Ac ovrserue ieee eee 
Hay, tons... of hey ZOO C5. tly Steck ota! Mie Giese 
Beans: C1 pain Oe el ee 48 81 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. 
tary of the Board of Trade: 


MacDonald, Secre- 


m—Receipts——_, -——-Shipments-—_, 
i 927 1926 1927 1926 
Wheat, bus... 3,054,410 2,026,577 8,462,401 2,153,378 
Corn, bus...) . 3,698 5,725 LOST pulkietnsheraiees 
Oats, bus.... 17,305 303,758 668,199 1,316,427 
Barley, bus.. 939,974 156,469 998,066 320,343 
Rye, bus..... 39),916 278,539 251,781 1,799,937 
ss Seed, 
DUEL es sacks 289,144 159,264 478,767 

Flour, bbls.. 586, 470 649,265 675, 570 a83" ors 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Roeported by E. A. Ursell, 
ayes aes of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 


ae dene a co as cay —, 
1926 


1927 1926 1927 
Wheat, bus...10,679,155 6,404,091 9, Me 888 10, Ane 053 
Corn, bus.... 1,559 4,184 559 184 
Oats, bus.... 779,288 3,309,158 302'902 4,425. 1589 
pala Ce é as ed 1,983,290 1,426,703 4,343,886 
Ve), DUS... wos 233,55: 41, 
he Soy 221,581 33,681 1,397,066 
DOSS Co 347,028 268,650 391,028 591,276 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by 


Secretary of the Board of Trade: Liban Rice Sit pak 


: 1927 1926 1 2 
-Wheat, bus... 1,508,000 1,407,000 494-600 9: 500 
Orn, hoot ete te oae 148,008 731,000 516,000 
Eyre, buaisi ln)  LEOKE te a con Wen 
Flour,’ bbls., 5 Se ee 

RSs Bc 31,765 ty Ae ee ie oe pe 


EANSAS CITY—Reported by W. R. Scott, Secretary 


of the Board of ‘Trade: 
sReceipts——, , —- siiomenta a 
19 926 


Wheat, bus...19, ae t00 31, 9454 ? 
sat, bus...19,5 400 8,526 000 ,245 
Corn, bus..... 762,000 10033500 7487500 Looe'000 
Oats, bus.... 192,000 '192'000 148'00 220,500 
Barley, bus. : 41,600 6,400 11/200 23600 
Rye, b Shorts, 500 34,500 27/000 63,800 

TOBE w's'Sie oe 4, 
we aig” 840 7,040 12,620 16,000 
Corn, bus.. 248,600 161,700 2 5 
Hay, toms.... © 17'844 20°760 ty O08 oe ett 
Flour, bbls... 58'895 88,075 627/575 566.475 
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LOS ANGELES—Reported by M. S. Thiebaud, Secre- 


tary of the Grain Exchange: 
m—_Receipts——_, ——-Shipments- —— 


1927 1926 pole 1926 

Wheat, ‘carloads... 405 314. eo 
Corn, carloads.. 218 299 

Oats, carloads.. 23 66 

Barley, carloads. 199 315 

Milo, carloads... 27 32 

Cereals, carloads 92 81 

Poultry Feed, 

Carloads sku srns 14 Bl Wirth ariel ee ci eretotebabete 
Linseed, carloads 8 Bi) oa: fos Fave toga eg aes) See 
Hay, carloads.... 750 RL Lens: ccopnhenc apy atk MRED 
Kaffir Corn, 

carloads” ..... 13 SOMMER ERROR LTO Oe aoe 
Bran, carloads... 80 OU Petraes coche msetaeremoeet oe 
Flour, carloads.. 128 TGAC Sebo Sere ree 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 
———Receipts——_, ———-Shipments-—_, 


1927 1926 1927 1926 

Wheat, bus... 1,114,560 1,904,030 827,760 1,294,092 
Corn, bus.... 818,440 260,080 687,241 191,879 
Oats busiest 685,400 1,205,100 1,127,853 756,729 
Barley, bus.. 137,780 388,440 93,439 88,865 
Ryey DUS scces 21,600 49,620 31,468 33,654 
Timothy Seed, 

lot ehaetice ooo oon FY SUMS Seno eAN? mum co 0 
Clover Seed, 

ho Ea niet do YL MAROeGab ty coadande 60,000 
Flax Seed, 

bushels .... 17,160 ZC OO ares iatsfione Me wlerslarourteye 
Hays tonsnac 466 588 TSO. too eats tel eae 
Flour, bbls... 212,214 165,760 33,859 37,670 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. W. Maschke, Statis- 
tician of the Chamber of Commerce: 
RTC te Eee —; Shipments. ce 


927 1926 1927 2 

Wheat, bus... 4,787,630 8,610,280 2,599,140 2,418,350 
Corn, Dus iae. 895,830 626,450 543,750 47,940 
Oats;)- buss...) . 502;930 638,800 1,744,480 2,229,920 
Barley, bus... 285,830 407,350 416,980 | 295,770 
Rye, bus..... 145,400 237,430 185,140 ° 159,340 
Flax Seed, 

bushels .... 145,000 293, a 124,970 49,870 
Hay, tons...’ 695 1,8 16 94 262 
Flour, bbls... 26,388 21,772 933,382 984,077 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC—Reported by J. Stanley 
Cook, Secretary of the Board of Trade: 
easy SAAT L LE Ure [matonae eee 


1927 1926 1927 

Wheat, buss deo oa 8,988,990 8,958,819 9,503,042 
Corn, bus. 27,175 31,046 U4 223 Wee tcstene = 
Oats, bus. 778,228 4,796,749 1,807,430 4,151,064 
Barley, pus.. 449,679 1,968,940 1,102,150 38,160,768 
Rye, bus..... 973,220 1,861,233 2.513.544 1,203,134 
Flax Seed, 

DUSe fiche . 124;390: GOsGEI hah cs cee bana iieialemrs 
Hay, bales.... 73,121 64,760 58,426 41,948 
Flour, bbls. 255,444 267,916 308,932 391,843 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by S. P. Fears, Chf. Gr. 
Insptr. and Weighmaster of the Board of Trade, Ltd: 
-—— Receipts———, -——-Shipments-——_, 


1927 1926 1927 1926 

Cars Cars Bus. Bus. 
Wheat etn: 134 503 315,656 397,348 
Coryiiets cease 104 72 385,266 623,796 
Oatsy area 23 73 126,004 98,861 
Barleyi csi sua 1 BIE ATO Sig CAG leo o Ona chAeyene 
RVG. Sct e unseen ity bo mene tere UE erect ond oe ek ney Cans Cates 
Grain Sorghums 2 A iy ans taliana lets toll Riste ier atoheh ete 
Receipts ex. vessels and river barges, July, 1927, 


298,802 bushels Argentine Corn. 
NEW YORK CITY—Reported by H. Heinzer, Statis- 

tician of the Produce Exchange: 
——Receipts——_, -——-. Stipment —, 


1927 1926 1927 6 
Wheat, bus... 1,840,400 4,427,000 2,299,000 4,232,000 
Corn, bushes 42,500 220; 6590 ale vst eed Mision viet « 
Oats, bus.... 241,000 1,152,000 136,000 523,000 
Barley, bus.. 733,700 1,357,000 504,000 1,594,000 
Rye, JWUSe ees ,500 ,170 77,000 448,000 
ey, Seed, 
ns eye dane Pelsle DS) fniwnahetice tein aeletsvateratey, Mmcteve teres 

clover Seed, 

DUS! (s27 Riccar me eyelets EVAN aR Ac 265 
Flax “aeod: 

DUSies casein 293,000 2925000). sista temeuhote ls data teuseers 
Hay, tons . 2,453 Mis Gi os seeks Vie. oYater a ier dcatate dice 
Flour, Dnt 702,400 924,104 175,000 294,000 


OMAHA—Reported by_ F. P. Manchester, 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange: 
Ga CDSS ae ——-Shipments-—_, 


Secretary 


1927 1926 1927 1926 
Wheat, bus... 8,774,400 5,373,200 3,502,800 1,702,400 
Corn, -bus..... 931,000 1,323,000 1,456,000 65,200 
Oats, bus 276,000 766,000 . 348,000 768,000 
Barley, bus.. 16,000 28,80 1,600 19,200 
Rye, SDUSi stants 4,400 88,200 54,600 81,200 


6 
PEORIA—Reported by John R 
of the Board of Trade: 
mH Receipts— —_, Rogen Pah eagae 
19 


Lofgren, Secretary 


1927 1926 1927 
Wheat, bus.. 120,550 197,600 108,750 106,800 
Corn, bus.... 1,929,275 1,627,350 1,212,850 765,500 
Oats, bus..... 2,600 79,600 41,450 354,800 
Barley, bus.. 140,000 83,400 14, 000 16,800 
Timothy Seed, 

Lot = Pemba fie 21,460 20,220 30, ape 28,529 
Hay, tons.. 3,920 1,580 50 210 
Flour, bbls.. 191,300 173,500 206, 400 154,000 

PHILADELPHIA—Reported by A. B. Clemmer, 
Secretary of the Sie A BR Exchange: 

- m——Receipts———_, ——-Shipments-—_, 
1927 1926 7 ‘i 1926 
Wheat, bus... 705,757 618,316 532,307 570,601 
Corn, bus.... 18,498 Tor Ub Us tian ae 34,669 
Oats, bus... 84,957 80,801 : 55,637 
Barley, bus 1,049 S588 sick Ce are ae See 
Rye; busca AQbAy cme vacstenths vide Mee 
Flour, bbls... 158,540 130,220 6,513 5,774 
PORTLAND, ORE .—Reported by Ro TS. Patterson, 


Manager of the Merchants’ Exchange: 
Taga eae 7-—-Shipments-—_, 


7 926 1927 19 
Wheat, bus... 1, 33% 000 2,369,950 646,384 1,370,900 
Corn, bus... 25,500 47,500 - Cy eer 
Oats, bus... 32,500 132,500 6,392 12,254 
Barley, bus.. 25,600 10,800 pen Oe ee 
Rye, bus..... 1,500 4 BOO Su ca pte ee 
ST. LOUIS—Reported by Charles Rippin, Secretary 


—FapReceipts -—Shipments—_, 
1926 


927 1926 1927 2 
Wheat, bus... 4,390,400 7,606,200 1,282,400 2,434,000 
Corn, bus.... 1,568,000 2,147,600 1,100,000 1,532'330 
Oats, bus.. 1,892,000 1,426,000 1,454,000 1,348,000 
Rye, bus.... 1,700 9,100 1,300 ,085 
Barley, bus 11,200 32,000 16,000 1,440 
Kaffir, bus.. 111,600 34,800 20,400 22,800 
Hay, tons.... 5,028 7,500 1,164 1,968 
Flour, bbls... 432,540 424,970 318,319 376,740 


Forty-Sixth Year 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by J. J. Sullivan, Chief 
Inspector of the Chamber of Commerce: 


———— Receipts——_, -——-Shipments-—,, 
1927 1926 1927 1926 

Wheat, tons.. 7,580 6,748") Sin low Gite 
Gorn, tons... <5 440 1, O40 eis, iviye a hte eel eee 
Oats, tons.... 2,577 WO94 |. 26am wine yale emnnen a 
Barley, tons.. 48,902 40 O40) i oenynce’ deine giant 
Bran, tons.... 416 Side Bi hemo era 
Beans, sacks. . 19,024 DOESN E ayia Sos, sy eae nee One 


Foreign Beans, 
SGCHS" Kaine oop 14,687 
Hay, tons.. 5, 152 
SUPERIOR—Repor ted by J. W. Conner, Secretary of 
the Wisconsin Grain & Warehouse Commission: 
intisat ae tobe BOE CY ica eC — 


1927 1927 

Wheat, bus... 2,211,383 1, 389, 373 1,904,092 gsi, 491 
B a d Wheat, 

ast ee 9,023 16,687 45,087 107,868 
B. Nei d Oats, 

thas ou Oats, | 6,688 B S4 estes avaleta tate 21,000 
Bonded Rye, 

bu hs 1,080 TATE Ms. aia) Sole 
B a 3d Barl ; 

os : bac 35,649 13,044 28,304 117,221 
Bonded Flax, 

bile. We ae ee wenn At oek ns ee 
Corn, bu 5 pO5S ceca sc 5 0) a lenieere ante 
Onis,” eae ene 19,944 200,994 341,248 770, 003 
RV6,. DUS coe 282,200 208,539 163,701 1,014,041 
Barley, bus.. 848,386 146,929 1,017,209 84,471 
Flax, bus. 160,445 128,621 24,364 35,974 


TOLEDO—Reported by Archibald Gassaway, Secre- 
tary of the Prete C eceeree. oe ye 
m——Receipts——_, ->——-Shipments-——_, 
1927 1926 1927 1926 


Wheat, bus... 1,310,785 1,509,200 194,695 85,535 
Corns bus. 26,250 246,250 174,140 150,770 
Oats, bus. 190,650 654,500 557,545 533,560 
Barley, bu 14,400 cane Star) 2c 
Rye, bus..... 8,400 16,800 10,110 7,635 


BORER REGULATIONS 


An amendment to the European corn borer quar- 
antine just announced by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wm. M. Jardine, will simplify the methods of mak- 
ing inspections of shelled corn for shipment from 
the infested districts this fall. The department 
states that the first season’s administration of the 
regulations requiring the inspection and certification 


of shelled corn has resulted in the general adoption 


of adequate cleaning methods throughout the in- 
fested areas. 

This fact makes it possible to administer the 
regulations by substituting for the separate exami- 
nation of each car or sack of corn, less expensive 
but equally efficient measures, namely, (a) inspec- 
tion of dealers’ premises at frequent intervals, (b) 
dealers’ agreements to comply with the regulations, 
and (c) regular inspection of corn in transit to 
see that dealers are complying with such agree- 
ments. 

Under the amended regulations, each dealer who 
desires to ship corn out of the infested areas will 
be required to shell the corn and to maintain equip- 
ment capable of cleaning it so as to eliminate cobs 
and debris; also to file a signed agreement not to 
ship corn to uninfested states until it has been 
shelled and carefully cleaned. Inspections will be 
made from time to time to be sure that the dealers 
are complying with these provisions. 

Certificates good for 30 days from the date 
of inspection will be issued, in place of the forms 
used last year which were valid only on the indi- 
vidual shipments examined. Those affected by the 
change are dealers in both seed corn and corn for 
feeding, in the European corn borer infested parts 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, West Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, New York, and the New England 
States. 


PRESENCE OF MIND 


Charles Farmer, manager of the Stiefel & Levy 
Elevator at Dawkins, Ind., had experience with 
cob fires and cob spouts, and he had figured out 
just what he would do if a cob fire started in his 
elevator. His 10-year-old son, through contact 
with his dad, absorbed his ideas. One day last 
week Mr. Farmer was out of town, and a passing 
locomotive dropped a spark into the cob pile, and 
the fire was headed for the cupola via the spout. 
But the youngster was nearby, and recalling what 
his dad would have done under the circumstances, 
he went to the cupola, stuffed some sacks into the 
spout to shut off the draft, and then called the fire 
department from a nearby town. The elevator was 
saved. 

The boy who can Sean his head and make the 
right move in a crisis possesses the stuff that 
heroes are made of. Our young friend seems to 
have it in abundance. We salute him.—Our Paper. 
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Dealing in Grain Futures 


A Discussion of the Various Types of Hedging and the Economic Effect 
of Speculation 


By EDWARD JEROME DIES 
Author of “The Wheat Pit,” “Solving the Farm Riddle,” etc. 


RAIN exchanges as they function today 
G constitute one of the miracles of modern 
commerce. Slowly, quietly they have passed 
through an evolutionary period in which the ma- 
chinery of marketing has been overhauled. New 
parts have replaced those that had weakened. 
And the whole system has been geared up to keep 
pace with the needs of agriculture and commerce. 
Modern grain exchanges are the product of the 
last 60 years. They were born of an economic 
need. They have performed a difficult and trying 
task in the face of a shifting, growing agriculture 
and an ever-expanding commerce. During the long 
period of groping with the ponderous problem of 
distributing the grain crop over the world, the 
exchanges blundered, just as all other great in- 
dustries blundered, and they suffered from im- 
perfections, just as all other big industries suffered. 
But the exchanges continued, with hardly a 
pause, their long uphill pull to higher efficiency. 
They finally attained an enviable goal, that of mar- 
keting the farmer’s wheat at a lower cost than 
exists in the marketing of any other staple farm 
product. That is the indisputable fact which shines 
out clearly in court decisions, in statements of the 
world’s leading economists, and in testimony of 
authorities who have devoted their lives to the 
study of marketing problems. 

But grain marketing always will be a highly 
controversial subject. The reason is plain. Farm- 
ers want high prices for their grain. Labor wants 
low prices for bread. One or the other of these 
two forces is forever crying out against the grain 
exchange, forgetting that the exchange does not 
make prices but simply registers the price at 
which the world buys and sells that commodity. 
Discontent must have an outlet, and the grain 
exchange has always served as the object of criti- 
cism when prices seemed too high or too low. 

Crafty politicians have always taken advantage 
of this situation. When a parade of malcontents 
started down a highway some politician was ready 
to leap to the head of the procession and shout: 
“Come on, boys.” It seemed a good: vote-getting 
scheme, just as attacking the railroads in the old 
days assured a certain following of voters in- 
capable of thinking for themselves. 

But the exchanges, like the railroads, have 
gradually strengthened their position by reason of 
rendering greater public service. As a result the 
opportunist in vote-getting has seen his prize 
shrivel rapidly in recent years. 

Despite the progress and efficiency of the modern 
grain exchange there are still vast numbers of 
persons who draw their grain marketing education 
from the sensational headlines depicting the ex- 
ploits of some irresponsible plunger; or from the 
startling outbursts of some - insignificant and 
scheming politician, who represents no one but 
himself, who knows nothing whatever about grain 
marketing, and whose comment is utterly ridicu- 
lous to those familiar with the subject and to those 
charged with the duty of supervising the affairs 
of the exchange. But even the uninformed public 
is growing weary of this type of disturber. Under 
the progress being made by the Chicago Board 
of Trade, the largest grain market in the world, 
and other domestic grain exchanges, the day is 
not far distant when the exchanges, like the rail- 
roads and other major industries, will have placed 
such agitators in their true light. This end can 
be attained in but one manner: that is for the 
exchange to function as nearly 100 per cent perfect 
as is humanly possible. And today that is the 
sincere, genuine aim of the grain exchange. 

THE BOARD OF TRADE 

The Chicago Board of Trade has grown into a 
great artery through which the life blood of grain 
commerce is ‘continually throbbing. Contrary to 


the general understanding, the Board of Trade 
neither buys nor sells grain. It only registers 
prices. It is not organized for private gain. It 
is an association of some 1,600 reputable business 
men, many of whom are heads of large firms. The 
membership includes banks, railroads, steamship 
companies, elevators, commission houses, brokers, 
speculators, and the like. The objects of the as- 
sociation, formed three quarters of a century ago, 
are to maintain an exchange, promote fair dealings 
and facilitate business. Rigid rules and regula- 
tions are laid down and are followed. Serious 
violation causes expulsion from the exchange and 
forfeiture of the valuable membership. A glance 
at the records will show that such action is taken. 

It has been suggested that the Chicago Board of 
Trade does not keep step with progress; that it 
does not overhaul its machinery frequently enough 
to stay abreast of changing times. The answer 
may be found in a study of the records of any 
single year. These fundamental changes have 
been made in the past two years: 


By a vote of the membership a Business Conduct 
Committee with wide powers was appointed and its 
remarkable work in anticipating and preventing emer- 
gencies in the market has been praised by market 
authorities and financiers throughout. the nation. 


A new modern clearing house system for handling 
grain trades has been established at great cost and 
inconvenience, all of which is being amply repaid, 
however, by reason of the increased efficiency which 
has eliminated the complaints that now and then 
were heard under the old system. 


A new rule has been adopted which permits non- 
resident members to vote by mail, thus more fairly 
distributing the voting power of the exchange 
throughout the country. 


An antiquated state elevator law, long a thorn in 
the side of the exchange, has been removed and a 
modern warehouse law enacted. 


A rule was adopted which permits the directors to 
declare the existence of an emergency and limit price 
fluctuations.on grain in time of great market stress. 


These are but a few of the numerous funda- 
mental changes brought about in the short space 
of two years. 

GOVERNMENT REGULATION 

Besides enforcing its own rigorous rules, the 
grain exchange functions under the direct super- 
vision of the United States Government. All ex- 
changes must comply with the Grain Futures Act 
before they can be designated as contract markets. 
A staff of officials in the Department of Agricul- 
ture see to it that the act is in no way violated. 
Representatives of the Department of Agriculture 
are stationed at the various contract markets. 
The Board of Trade is supervised by a staff of 
Government employes under the able leadership 
of L. A. Fitz, grain exchange supervisor at Chicago. 
Officials of the exchange work in close co-operation 
with these Government officials for the purpose of 
continually improving the machinery and prevent- 
ing acts which might be inimical to the proper 
functioning of the markets. 

Under this close co-operation attempted corners, 
squeezes, market raids, and the like, have become 
a thing of the past. The Government has the 
power to inquire into the personal dealings of any 
trader, and exerts that power whenever such 
course seems advisable. 

The Chicago Board of Trade and the United 
States Government have long worked in close 
harmony in an effort to make the marketing ma- 
chinery 100 per cent efficient. And steady progress 
has been made. 


CASH AND FUTURES 

Four hundred million bushels of cash grain, 
physical grain, are received in the huge Chicago 
market each year. The figure helps to visualize 
the giant facilities of the cash grain division of 
the Board of Trade. 

But the futures market of the exchange reflects 
even greater magnitude. It is the very hub of 
world grain trade. In this Board of Trade futures 
market foreign nations anticipate their future 
needs in the way of bread supplies. Exporters 
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buy grain for future delivery, as they sell to 
foreign customers. Country elevators hedge their 
holdings of actual wheat, and millers and manu- 
facturers use the market constantly for hedging 
purposes and for acquiring grain to be delivered 
at some future date. 

Hedging, or what might be called price insur- 
ance, is the most vital factor in the whole grain 
distributing system. In order to have hedging 
facilities there must be a futures market. And 
in order to have a futures market there must be 
speculation. The three elements, hedging, futures, 
and speculation are locked tightly together, and 
the market would lose its purpose if speculation 
were to be eliminated. 

Speculation consists in buying or selling prop- 
erty with a view to making a profit between the 
buying and the selling price and in the meantime 
accepting the risks. This is true in grain just 
as in real estate or any other commercial en- 
deavor. Gambling consists in wagering money on 
some future event without any necessary relation 
to the acquiring or disposal of property. The 
risks in speculation are those incident to own- 
ership of property. The risks of gambling are 
unnecessary and artificial risks. They are created 
for the sheer purpose of deciding bets. It is ut- 
terly ridiculous to confuse speculation and gam- 
bling. Speculation has been called the greatest 
incentive to progress that man has ever had. It 
has been a driving force in every phase of life, 


Dr. S. S. Heubner of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in an address took occasion to praise the 
so-called “gamblers” in the commodity exchanges. 
“These men take risks that nobody else wants. 
They save loss to others. Why, the Chicago Board 
of Trade is the biggest insurance concern in the 
world. 

“Let me show you how you can buy wheat for 
$1 a bushel, and sell it at 55 cents a bushel, 
and make five cents profit. You buy, say 100,000 
bushels of wheat, paying $1 a bushel. You put it 
in a grain elevator. In other days you waited 
to sell, and if the price dropped you were wiped 
out. Today you sell the 100,000 bushels short at 
$1 a bushel and you are insured. Some speculator 
will take the chance, and buy it; if wheat drops 
to 50 cents a bushel, wholesale, he will have to 
pay you the other 50 cents a bushel which you 
lost, and if the retail price is then 55 cents a 
bushel, you make five cents. Let’s praise this 
speculator instead of condemning him, for he 
takes a risk that few men would care to assume, 
and so protects business men from loss. 


“Wight out of 10 concerns fail. For instance in 
1922 there were nearly 24,000 business failures. 
Fully two-thirds of this enormous increase was 
due to vanishing inventories of high-priced goods, 
bought at the wrong time. 

“Now, how will we prevent this loss? One 
method is ‘hedging’ such as I have just described 
in the operations of the grain exchange at Chicago. 
Don’t assail the fellows in the grain and cotton 
exchanges. They buy and sell futures, but they 
take risks that other persons don’t want. That’s 
what all insurance is.” 


TRADING IN FUTURES 


It may be interesting to explain the precise 
method of dealing in grain futures from a specu- 
lative viewpoint. 

Let us suppose that you are a business man 
with some knowledge of speculative markets, and 
with some knowledge of grain supplies and de- 
mands. After observing general conditions you 
decide to speculate in wheat. 

If you have established no connections with a 
reputable brokerage house you will perhaps inquire 
of your banker, and he will recommend a re- 
sponsible firm holding membership on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade or one of the other large 
grain exchanges. This commission .broker op- 
erates under all the rules of the exchange and 
under the provisions of the Grain Futures Act 
enforced by the United States Government. He 
charges a slight commission for executing your 
order in the grain market. He will make avail- 
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able to you official statistical matter and other 
infromation which may aid you in forming an 
opinion as to the future course of the market. 
He will advise, but you will instruct and your 
orders will be carried out. 

This commission merchant who executes your 
order in the futures market, be it either to buy 


or to sell, must have some security to protect 
him from losses. His profit comes only in his 
commission. The security he requires is called 
“margins.” Now, let us suppose that you decide 


to purchase 5,000 bushels of wheat, a very small 
order, for delivery next May, believing that the 
price in the meantime will be higher and that 
you may make a profit on your investment. You 
deposit with your broker from 5 to 10 cents a 
bushel, depending upon the current price of wheat. 
He immediately flashes your order to his repre- 
sentative on the floor of the exchange. The order 
is executed and the confirmation sent to you at 
once. 

When you are ready to sell you simply instruct 
your broker to sell at a price which you fix upon 
or at the price then prevailing in the market. 
Your profit or your loss will be shown in the 
statement of your account immediately forthcom- 
ing from the broker. 

The same method is followed in trading in all 
the various other commodities dealt in on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, including corn, oats, rye, 
cotton, lard, dry salted bellies, short ribs and 
other meats. The margins placed with the broker 
are based somewhat upon the current value of 
the commodity, and rather in proportion to the 
margins mentioned on wheat. 

Under the rules, funds for trading must be in 
the hands of the commission merchants before 
orders are executed, and may be sent by express, 
bank drafts or certified checks, or they may be 
deposited in any responsible bank in the country 
whose cashier will receipt for the funds and notify 
the merchant that the money has been deposited 
to his credit. 


There are thousands of business men and others 
who might be called competent speculators by 
reason of their knowledge and their financial re- 
sponsibility who trade regularly in the specula- 
tive commodities markets. This widespread com- 
petent public speculation, added to the profes- 
sional speculation creates a liquid futures market 
broad enough to immediately absorb without un- 
due price fluctuations the enormous volume of 
hedging by country elevators, millers, exporters, 
manufacturers, and others incident to the world- 
wide distribution of a world commodity. 


When you eliminate competent speculation you 
throttle the market and defeat its purpose. With- 
out an open futures market there would develop 
a chaotic condition of unorganized incompetent 
speculation, replete with unfair practices; the pro- 
ducer would be gouged, for he would have no way 
of knowing true values. Virtual control of grain 
traffic by powerful interests large enough to drive 
small competitors from the field Would soon result. 


HEDGING IN GRAIN FUTURES 


When you possess a commodity which has been 
purchased for resale you assume an inevitable 
risk due to the fluctuations in market value which 
may occur between the time of purchase and the 
time of resale. Should the commodity be one 
whose price changes frequently your risk is greatly 
increased. 

Grain is such a commodity. Values are re- 
vised many times during the course of a single 
hour on the organized exchanges. In the quota- 
tions registered by the grain exchanges are re- 
flected the minutest variations in supply and 
demand conditions. Traders, merchants, millers 
and speculators representing worldwide interests 
come together and the figures at which they buy 
and sell reflect the composite world opinion on 
grain prices. Crops, weather reports, economic 
and political conditions are all considered and 
weighed in the delicate scales of speculative opin- 
ion. The market is sensitive to the slightest 
change in value-determining factors. With nice 
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precision it reflects the varying world conditions 
as they are interpreted by men whose judgment, 
backed by wide experience and expert knowledge, 
is their chief reliance in a highly important 
business. 

By reason of the accuracy with which prices 
reflect changing conditions frequent fluctuations 
are to be expected. Prices swing within a nar- 
row range in normal times, but extreme con- 
ditions call forth extreme fluctuations, and it is 
at such times that the merchant, elevator man, 
miller, exporter and others who do not wish to 
speculate but to carry’'on a Stabilized business 
find the hedging facilities of the grain futures 
market indispensable. Save for the fact that this 
hedging protection is available the grain business 
would be an extremely hazardous one for even 
the most judicious business man. Without some 
sort of protection all types of grain dealers would 
necessarily become daring speculators. 


Some commentators have made the important 
subject of hedging quite involved and quite dif- 
ficult to grasp. In reality it is very simple. As 
explained before, the futures market is a place 
for dealing in contracts for the delivery of grain 
at some future indicated month. This market 
is used for hedging, or insurance purposes, by 
the owner of grain. The purpose of hedging is 
to avoid a risk known as the speculative risk, 
which attaches to ownership of any kind of prop- 
erty including wheat. The owner of wheat, whether 
he is a farmer with wheat in his granary, a farm- 
ers elevator company with wheat in the elevator, 
a terminal elevator with wheat in store, or a 
miller with wheat on hand for manufacture neces- 
sarily speculates upon that wheat. In other words 
the owner takes the risk of loss through a drop 
in price and also faces the possibility of a gain 
through a rise in price. Incidentally, legislation 
can never destroy speculation as it is something 
inexorably connected with the ownership of any 
kind of property. 

There are many kinds of farm produce and gen- 
eral merchandise that cannot be hedged by the 
owner and he must assume the speculative risk. 
These articles must be merchandised and the 
wholesaler and the retailer take the risk. Hence 
a profit must be taken large enough to justify 
the risk. Losses are inevitable from time to time 
and a large profit is necessary to absorb such 
losses. 

In the ownership of grain this speculative risk 
is shifted upon the special class known as specu- 
lators who help to make up the futures market. 


A TYPICAL HEDGE 


Let us take the case of a farmers elevator com- 
pany. It purchases 10,000 bushels of wheat for 
cash and stores the wheat at its country elevator. 


Now, unless that elevator company immediately: 


hedged this wheat in the futures market it would 
be speculating on an enormous scale. But with 
its wheat hedged, or insured against price fluc- 
tuations, it is operating on a safe, sound business 
basis. 


If the company purchased the wheat in Septem- 
ber and immediately sold a like amount of wheat 
in the futures market for delivery at a certain 
specified time;'a trade profit on the handling of 
wheat would be obtained regardless of any price 
fluctuations that took place in the interim between 
the purchase of the actual wheat and the delivery 
of the actual wheat. If the wheat was purchased 
at a profit of three cents a bushel, after deducting 
the freight to the terminal market this profit 
would not be increased by any advance in price, 
or decreased by any decline in price. Let us 
say the wheat was shipped out in October to ar- 
rive in the terminal market the next month and 
was sold as cash. wheat, at the same time the 
hedge of the sale for future delivery was closed 
in the futures market. If the price of wheat had 
advanced five cents a bushel an apparent profit 
would be made in the sale of the cash wheat 
through the advance in price. But the price for 
the future month would also have advanced five 
cents and in the purchase of this hedge a loss 
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would be made of five cents a bushel. This would 
exactly offset the gain in the sale of cash wheat, 
or five cents a bushel. The original profit of 
three cents a bushel for handling would remain. 
If the market had declined the result would 
have been the same, for there would have been 
a profit on the hedge in the futures market which 
would have offset a loss of the same amount on 
the actual wheat. 

By this system of selling for future delivery the 
farmers elevator company, the independent dealer, 
and the line elevator company can avoid specu- 
lative risks which some one must assume. 

Millers find the futures market indispensable. 
Millers often make sales of flour for delivery many 
months in advance. The sales are based upon 
the price of wheat at the time of the sale. If 
the miller purchased no wheat for future delivery 
as a hedge against his flour sale, he would be 
assuming the speculative risk which the whole 
milling industry wishes to avoid. Like other in- 
dustries, the milling industry wants to carry on 
business in ‘a sound intelligent manner. If a 
miller were to sell flour for delivery at some future 
time and was not able to purchase wheat until 
the time arrived to fill the flour sale, and in the 
meantime wheat had gone skyward, he would be 
flirting with receivership. 

Hedging adds security to the grain and milling 
business. It eliminates, speculative profits and 
prevents speculative losses. Every intelligent 
business man prefers to weed out the speculative 
pitfalls and function with some degree of 
certainty. : 


LOW COST OF HEDGING 

In sustaining the legitimacy of futures contracts 
on the Chicago Board of Trade the United States 
Supreme Court called hedging “a means by which 
growers and exporters of grain or other products, 
and manufacturers who make contracts in advance 
for the sale of their goods, secure themselves 
against the fluctuations of the market by counter- 
contracts for the purchase or, sale of an 
equal quantity of product.” 

Cost of the futures market with its hedging 
facilities is very low as compared with premiums 
on other forms of insurance. It has been figured 
that maintenance of the futures market extracts 
a toll of about 2/5 of a cent a bushel on the whole 
crop. Without this insurance the producer would 
receive less for his grain and the consumer would 
pay more. In markets having no hedging facili- 
ties the additional toll has been placed at approx- 
imately 10 cents a bushel. 


Therefore, it may be readily seen why even 
the most aggressive critics of the grain futures 
exchange become alarmed over any move to in- 
terfere with the hedging market. Its economic 
value is recognized by all. Russia had no futures 
or hedging market when it was a great wheat 
producing country before the war, and the prices 
paid the farmer were relatively much lower than 
in the United States and Canada, or any other 
western European country. 


TYPES OF HEDGING 

Hedgers in the futures market may be divided 
roughly into two classes: There are those who 
sell futures against grain they own, and there 
are those who buy futures against sales of actual 
grain or flour. ‘ 

Those selling futures in the pit as a hedge 
against grain they own include line elevators, 
which are companies having a line of elevators 
at country railway stations; country shippers 
which are called independent elevator companies 
and farmers elevator companies; big farmers and 
terminal elevator companies at the market centers. 

Those who buy futures as a hedge against sales 
of grain and flour are millers, local elevator ship- 
pers at every market center, grain commission 
houses and exporters at the seaboard. 

Here it should be pointed out that the daily 
transaction of these buyers and sellers in the 
hedging markets do not by any means balance. 
Such a condition is impossible. The balance is 
maintained by the speculative division of the 
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market. Without speculation the hedging market 
would be narrow, there would be crazy price gyra- 
tions and the whole purpose of the market would 
be defeated. 

Hedging begins in June or July in the Winter 
wheat markets and early in August or September 
in the Spring wheat centers. During the next 
four months it is heaviest because of the move- 
ment of the wheat and oats crops. New corn 
crop hedging does not begin on a large scale 
until December. 

When the crop is moving freely a line elevator 
company, with perhaps 50 houses in the coun- 
try, may buy a thousand bushels of wheat a day 
at each station. It is the business of such a com- 
pany to buy grain on a reasonable margin and to 
sell it again as quickly as possible. These com- 
panies do not care to speculate. 

So as the actual wheat is accumulated by one 
of these companies, sales of an equal amount are 
made in the wheat pit as a hedge. If the com- 
pany buys 50,000 bushels of wheat in one 
day it will sell in the wheat pit a contract to 
deliver 50,000 bushels of wheat during a 
certain future month. As the company disposes 
of the actual wheat, it buys back in the wheat 
pit the same volume which it had sold for future 
delivery. | 

Thus it is protected against price fluctuations, 
while holding the physical wheat. For shotld 
the price of wheat go down, an offsetting profit 
is made on the futures contract. Should the price 
go up and involve a loss on the futures contract, 
it is offset by the rise in the value of the actual 
grain. Thereby the company makes precisely 
what it set out to make, which is a fair merchan- 
dising profit. 

Terminal elevator companies buy the day-to-day 
surplus at the markets and carry it until decreas- 
ing supplies late in the winter and in the spring 
bring forth a demand. They are located at the 
market centers. At most markets they buy their 
grain at the exchanges instead of in the country 
as in the case of the line elevators and farmers 
elevator companies. 

Five million bushels of wheat carried by a ter- 
minal elevator company would be an enormous 
isk without the protection of hedging. So as 
rapidly as the wheat is accumulated the company 
hedges by selling an equal amount of futures in 
the wheat pit. 

Hedging has a vitally important bearing upon 
the crop movement. For instance, banks loan 
money veadily on grain in store.; They loan almost 
up to its market value if the grain is hedged. 
Should elevator companies fail to hedge their grain 
the banks would look upon them as speculators 
with dangerous risks. Under present conditions 
terminal elevator companies, carrying millions of 
bushels of grain, are enormous borrowers of 
money. Nor do they have any difficulty in obtain- 
ing these funds when their grain holdings are 
insured in the hedging market. 

EXPORTERS HEDGE 

Exporters of grain utilize the futures market 
for hedging purposes to a very large extent. The 
exporter will contract to sell grain abroad before 
he has purchased the actual grain in this country. 
But when he enters into the foreign contract he 
will buy in the futures market an amount equal 
to his sale abroad. The price will enable him 
to deliver the physical grain abroad at a profit. 
In the meantime he need not fear a rising market, 
for he is safely hedged. His transaction becomes 
a plain business deal and not a speculation. 

There can be no doubt that without the specu- 
lative market with its hedging facilities the grain 
business would eventually become concentrated 
in the hands of a small but powerful group. As 
it stands today the speculative market with its 
hedging facilities is a great benefit to the farmer 
as well as to the man in the street. 

Hedging is now almost universal in the grain 
and milling business and in the cotton trade. From 
time to time there has been criticism by ill- 
advised politicians because it seems that the quan- 
tity of sales for future delivery is several times 
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that of cash sales. Those who point to this con- 
dition do not take into consideration the fact that 
the same grain may be hedged many times. Every 
time the ownership of the grain changes a new 
hedge may be put out and the previous hedge 
taken in. The grain may change hands several 
times between the producer and the consumer just 
as any other commodity must necessarily pass 
through its natural course. 

In the case of grain, each owner may carry out 
his method of price insurance by hedging in the 
futures market. A farmers elevator company might 
first purchase the grain and hedge it in the usual 
way. The grain might then pass to the terminal 
elevator who would hedge it in the futures market, 
the farmers elevator company meantime buying in 
its hedge. The terminal elevator might sell to 
a miller, who in turn would hedge, while the 
terminal elevator bought in its hedge. Thus the 
process would continue, with a hedging purchase 
and sale for each owner of the actual grain. Often 
there are half a dozen such transactions. More- 
over it happens that the owner of grain will 
transfer his hedge from one month to a more 
distant month, each such transaction adding to 
the volume of trades in the futures market. But 
such volume of trades need not reflect undue 
speculation, as has been proved time and again. 


SPECULATION 


In this connection authorities have pointed out 
that the volume of these contracts, whether spec- 
ulative or not, is of no real consequence so long 
as the integrity of the contract remains in question. 

The greater the volume the less costly is the 
operation of the marketing machinery. 


Contrary to a former rather widespread mis- 
conception, speculation is now recognized as a 
part of the great system of distribution to which 
credit and transportation belong. In its way it 
performs the same general service. It facilitates 
the distribution of products to consumers. Henry 
George likened speculation to a balance wheel, 
by which the whole machinery of industry is regu- 
lated. Mr. Justice Hughes of the United States 
Supreme Court said speculation “consists in fore- 
casting changes in value and buying and selling 
to take advantage of them.” 

In a celebrated decision in which the Supreme 
Court sustained grain exchange contentions, Mr. 
Justice Holmes pointed out that “in a modern 
market contracts are not confined to sales for 
immediate delivery.” 

“People will endeavor to forecast the future 
and make agreements according to their prophecy,” 
he said. “Speculation of this kind by competent 
men is the self-adjustment of society to the prob- 
able... Its value is well known as a means of 
avoiding catastrophes, equalizing prices, and pro- 
viding for periods of want. It is true that the 
success of the strong induces imitation by the 
weak, and that incompetent persons bring them- 
selves to ruin by undertaking to speculate in their 
turn. 

“But legislatures and courts generally have rec- 
ognized that the natural evolutions of a complex 
society are to be touched only with a very cau- 
tious hand, and that such coarse attempts at a 
remedy for the waste incident to every social 
function as a simple prohibition and laws to stop 
its being are harmful and vain.” 

The speculator’s service to society, then, is in 
avoiding or mitigating catastrophes, equalizing 
prices, and providing for periods of want. 

Abundant proof is available that this service is 
actually performed by the grain futures market. 
It has been shown, for instance, that had specu- 
lation in grain suddenly ceased in the summer of 
1920, when post-war prices began tumbling, the 
resultant situation might well have been termed 
a catastrophe. And precisely that very thing hap- 
pened in wool, hides, leather, tobacco, silk and 
scores of other articles which are not commodities 
of speculation on the organized exchanges. The 
single purpose is price stabilization. The ruinous 
price swings in commodities not dealt in upon the 
futures exchanges are a dreaded hazard to which 
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the owners of the commodity must submit. It is 
but necessary to compare prices of such com- 
modities over a period of years with the price 
of grain to understand how the futures market 
eliminates the risks of grain ownership. 


It has been fairly asserted that the most useful 
portion of the speculative class are those who 
speculate in commodities affected by the vicissi- 
tudes of seasons. 


Without wheat speculators the price variations 
would be much more extreme than at present. 
Moreover in a deficient season the needed sup- 
plies might not be forthcoming at all. Without 
speculation the price in a season of abundance 
would fall without limit or check with the danger 
of wasteful consumption bringing on a later 
famine. John Stuart Mill stresses these points 
clear and sharp in his -Principles of Political 
Economy. 

As stated before, some critics of the grain fu- 
tures market, while defending its hedging facili- 
ties, have disapproved the vast volume of specu- 
lative transactions. It has been claimed for 
example, that the futures trades on the Chicago 
Board of Trade are several times the nation’s 
total wheat crop. 

To the layman this is an arresting thought. 
And many a farmer has been disturbed by the 
notion that his wheat was sold over and over 
from the time it left his wagon until it reached 
the ultimate consumer. The fact is that the volume 
of futures trading has no effect upon price other 
than to add stability. 

In the futures market the trading is in wheat 
contracts. The same contract may pass through 
the hands of a dozen or a score of buyers and 
sellers, each time adding to the volume of futures 
transactions. Hence the large total as compared 
with the actual crop. 

But this volume is no more striking than the 
enormous disproportion between the currency of 
the country and contracts for the payment of 
money. These contracts are set off in the clear- 
ing houses of the banks. No one ever dreams of 
attacking their integrity. 

For example, at this writing the savings ac- 
counts total some twenty thousand million dol- 
lars. Yet the Treasury Department report shows 
that all the money circulating in the United States 
amounts to only four thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-six million dollars. Not the wide dis- 
proportion. 

Five times as much money is in the banks to- 
day as there is in all the United States combined. 
The answer is simple. The same dollar is used 
over and over again, just as actual wheat is con- 
tracted for over and over again. Should all de- 
positors of banks and trust companies ask for 
their money at once, it is estimated they would 
receive no - more than 10 per cent. Yet their 
money is perfectly safe. 

Perhaps no other institution has been more 
completely misunderstood than the grain exchange. 
Grain marketing is a highly technical subject and 
easily lends itself to misinterpretation when being 
treated by antagonistic persons with a selfish in- 
terest. In other words, since the public is not 
familiar with the subject, the public, including 
the producers, is frequently misled by a few color- 
ful catch phrases denouncing the whole marketing 
system. Yet the system survives and is stropger 
today than at any other time in history for the 
sheer reason that serious minded bankers, farm- 
ers, economists, law-makers and jurists know full 
well that it cannot be replaced by any other 
system that would carry on the huge task of 
marketing the grain crop with such a small margin 
of cost between producer and consumer. 

Grain exchanges will survive and will continue 
the evolutionary process by which they are be- 
coming more and more efficient each year. 


DURING July 376,000 bushels of wheat were 
cleared from the Port of Houston, Texas. Last 
July the clearances during that month in wheat 
were 1,246,000 bushels. 
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Leaders of American Hay Trade in 
Congress at St. Louis 


gates who attended the thirty-fourth convention 

of the National Hay Association, held in St. 
Louis, Mo., July 25, 26 and 27, when, for the first 
time since 1904, St. Louis hay and grain men had 
an opportunity to prove their hospitality as conven- 
tion hosts to this organization. Full evidence as to 
the value of the program provided by officers of 
the association, and as to the generous amount of 
entertainment provided by the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange is to be found in the following complete 
record of proceedings. 

A justly favorite son of the Indiana delegation, 
H. A. Dinius, of Roanoke, ree was, elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. A Canadian, Aime Guer- 
tin, of Montreal, Que, was chosen for second vice- 
president, and D. B. Tilson, Kansas City, Mo., for 
first vice-president. 


MONDAY SESSION 


P RESIDENT L. A. Raney called the convention 


F sates wi states were represented by 160 dele- 


to order at 1:45, and Rev Behnke offered invo- 

cation. To lure the stragglers yet in the outer 
lobby into the convention hall, N. C. Niezer pro- 
moted a brief song-fest after which Charles Valier, 
president of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange, 
addressed the guests of St. Louis as follows: 

It is more than 20 years since St. Louis has been 
privileged to entertain the members of the National 
Hay Association. Those years’ have seen vast changes 
in the business life of America. Socially and econom- 
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ically the fabric of life has been rewoven and the 
problems which face us today are much more complex 
than those which faced you then. What with increas- 
ing regulations of every kind and the evergrowing 
question of governmental aid, to certain fields.of en- 
deavor, the matters which this meeting will decide 
must be weighed carefully and acted upon only after 
mature deliberation, lest we succeed, not in simplify- 
ing but in complicating the situation which confronts 
us. 

Saint Louis welcomes the opportunity of being host 
to this convention; the Merchants’ Exchange will 
watch with great interest the business of this assem- 
bly; and we feel confident that the progress made in 
other years will be surpassed so that succeeding 
meetings of this nature will look to the work done 
here as a beacon of constructive guidance and sing- 
ular achievement. 

To these remarks, Mr. Niezer responded for the 
association, giving the floor in turn to President 
Raney. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

N SUBMITTING this, my report as your president 
| for the year of my administration 1926-27, to the 

thirty-fourth annual convention of the National 
Hay Association, together with that of the Board of 
Directors, I shall not dwell on the business condi- 
tions that have prevailed during the year, which are 
sufficiently known to.each and every member of this 
association, for I am one who believes in that trite 
old adage: “Look not back mournfully on the past 
but hopefully to the future,” and therefore, I am 
going to confine myself as briefly as possible to my 
year’s administration as your president in which I 
have experienced cordial loyalty from our entire “of- 
ficial family” and cheerful co-operation in every de- 
partment, for which I am inexpressibly grateful, and 
shall carry with me into retirement only pleasant 


memories of each and every one of my confreres. 

Your Board of Directors met immediately upon the 
conclusion of our last convention at Niagara Falls, in 
July, 1926, and went over carefully all the matters 
that came before us at that time. At this meeting 
the Board again displayed good judgment in the re- 
election of our most efficient secretary, Fred K. Sale, 
of Winchester, Ind., and our able traffic manager, 
J. C. Suttie, of. Omaha, Neb. The personnel of the 
various committees it was my prerogative to appoint 
were duly designated by me as soon as possible after 
the adjournment of the convention, and I am happy 
to report that every member who accepted such duty 
has given me active and excellent support. The mid- 
winter meeting of the Board of Directors was held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in January of this year, at which 
session all current business was carefully discussed 
and disposed of. Your president was also present at 
the meeting of the New York Hay Association held 
at Syracuse, and the secretary was authorized to 
visit Kansas City. The traffic manager, J. C. Suttie, 
of Omaha, and W. H. Toberman, St. Louis, and Dan 
Tilson, of Kansas City, of the Board of Directors, 
have also been very active in the interests of. the 
National Hay Association and the results of their 
intelligent labors are to be seen in the decided in- 
crease of membership in the localities of their opera- 
tions. The officers and respective committees have 
served with efficiency and responsive co-operation in 
endeavoring to promote the common ideals and ‘inter- 
ests of our great organization, whose motives are 
unselfish, as our motto declares, and whose chief 
purpose is to bring about -better understanding be- 
tween the shippers and receivers of one of our most 
important and universal staple commodities. 

In the name of our Association, and as its presi- 
dent, I extend hearty thanks to all those who in their 
varied capacities have helped to the realization of 
our fine motto: “Not for self but for all.” 

And now, in closing, I desire to reiterate my appre- 
ciation of the honor you have conferred upon me in 
making me your president for the year that is draw- 
ing to its close, and I shall bear with me into retire- 
ment only pleasing memories of my personal asso- 
ciations with my official confreres, assuring you that 
in the future, as in the past, I shall still endeavor to 
ring true to every interest of our association and 
may we all “live long and prosper.” 


Before the report of Secretary-treasurer Fred K. 
Sale, H. G. Morgan, chairman of the memorial 
committee, offered to the convention appropriate 
resolutions concerning the deaths of J. W. McCord, 
C. A. Pease, G. B. Cavert, Edward Nelson, E. A. 
Dillenbeck, F. S. Smith, J. F. Umpleby, and Ralph 
Denio. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


ODAY marks the opening of the thirty-fourth an- 
T nual convention of The National Hay, Association. 

For the second time as your secretary-treasurer, 
I will give herewith a resume of the year’s work of 
my office. Inasmuch as I have asked our other speak- 
ers for only short talks, I will briefly review some of 
the more important phases of our past year’s work. 

The last hay crop year just drawing to a close has 
been another of several in succession that has been 
unprofitable in the hay business, particularly from the. 
shipper’s standpoint. The good prospects at the be- 
ginning of the crop last year did not materialize as 
the statistics given out then would lead one to antici- 
pate. Economie conditions were not reckoned with 
and perhaps could not have been foretold at that 
time. There was but a fair amount of hay carried 
over from the hay crop of 1925 to be added to the 
86,000,000 tons produced in 1926. Two important fac- 
tors prevalent in the southland limited to a large 
degree the demand for hay from that locality; first, 
the unusually large amount of local hay produced in 
the Southern States last year; second, the deplorable 
conditions existing in the cotton and tobacco indus- 
tries which commodities seemed to have practically no 
market value at all. Large amounts of hay consigned 
to southern markets, or shipped down there and re- 
jected for one reason or another, had to be sold “on 
time” if to be disposed of at all. 

When conditions are bad in the hay business, it 
makes the work of the association doubly hard. This 
fiscal year just closed has been an exceedingly difficult 
one to function properly and effectively. We are not 
complaining, however, for you have had your prob- 
lems to confront, as we have, this past year under 
the prevailing conditions, but we have just dug in a 
little harder than perhaps ever before and have en- 
deavored to serve you faithfully and to the best of 
our ability during the past 12 months. Had we 
received a little more individual co-operation and as- 
sistance from each of you members present today 
along during the year, the results for the year might 
have been more satisfactory and our burdens light- 
ened. I am sure many of you will agree with me and 
rejoice in the fact that the year has now gone by and 
will look with anticipation and hope for a better and 
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more profitable year in handling the new hay crop, 
now being put up under most favorable conditions. 


Activities 

The work of the secretary’s office for the year has 
been more or less of the routine order. We have 
tried to handle the many matters called to our atten- 
tion promptly and efficiently. 

Following the convention at Niagara Falls, Presi- 
dent Raney and I had a conference to plan the year’s 
work. By direction of the president, I attended the 
Michigan Hay and Grain Association annual meeting 
at Lansing, Mich, August 18 and 19. By the same 
authority, I attended the Grain Dealers National Con- 
vention at Buffalo, N. Y., October 18 to 20. December 
20, attended an organization meeting of the North- 
eastern Indiana Hay Dealers Association at Decatur, 
Ind. This little association territory consisting of 
perhaps five or six counties located in the northeastern 
part of Indiana has grown steadily and is accomplish- 
ing much in overcoming many obstacles which had 
been prevalent prior to the time of its organization. 
These local and state hay shippers’ associations are 
of great benefit and there should be more of such 
organizations in other states. 

The mid-winter meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held January 10, at the Statler Hotel in Cleveland, 
Ohio, this being the most central and easily reached 
city for the members of the Board who could attend. 
Six of the 10 directors, in addition to President Raney, 
were in attendance and an all-day session lasting 
until midnight was held and ‘many matters of impor- 
tant business were tranSacted.° It was decided that 
the thirty-fourth annual convention be held in St. 
Louis, Mo., July 25, 26 and 27. I went to St. Louis 
on March 20, where I spent two days to select a con- 
vention headquarters hotel and to make many other 
preparations for the annual meeting. 
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It seemed an opportune time to extend my trip just 
a little in an effort to seek some new members in 
parts of the states of Kansas and Nebraska. "With 
the consent of President Raney and in company with 
Walter H. Toberman of St. Louis and _ Traffic 
Manager Suttie of Omaha, we spent a day in the 
Kansas City market. We called on many of our 
members in Kansas City and inspected the hay “plug” 
tracks. From Kansas City I went into the southern 
part of Kansas, then up into the state of Nebraska, 
and in company with Traffic Manager Suttie and Harry 
Beatty of Overton, Neb., we made a trip out through 
western Nebraska calling on some of our members 
and particularly endeavoring to secure new members. 
This membership trip, I consider very successful for 
the reason that we secured eight new members while 
on the trip. As a direct result of this trip five more 
applications were sent in later from this territory, 
making at least 13 new members up to this time. 


Membership 

‘The results obtained this fiscal year, with respect 
to the number of new members received, might have 
been better if greater efforts had been put forth by 
our members this year, so the total secured is not 
quite as large this year as last. Since the last con- 
vention we have received , 73 new members, while this 
time a year ago we had 87 to report. The list of 
members whese names appear on the Honor Roll is 
not quite as large as last; 26 members of this Asso- 
ciation have obtained one or more new members this 
fiscal year while last year we had a representation 
of 33 names on the Honor Roll. 

You know the conditions that have existed in the 
hay business this year as well as I do and those of | 
you who have really put forth an earnest endeavor 
to secure new members this year, know just how hard 
it was under the conditions existing to get a prospect 
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to sign on the dotted line. As your secretary, I want 
to extend my sincere thanks to each and every mem- 
ber of this Association who has really put forth an 
effort in this membership campaign, whether you were 
Successful or not in securing one or more new mem- 
bers. This part of our work is one of the most impor- 
tant confronting us at this time. Many firms are 
dropping out of the association because of their dis- 
continuance of the hay business, resigning, failures, 
or going out of business entirely, and in addition to 
these, many that we have dropped because of non- 
payment of dues last year. I appeal to you all, in- 
dividually, for your whole-hearted and earnest en- 
deavor to secure at least one new member during the 
coming year. There isn’t a member but who can 
secure at least one application if the proper effort is 
put forth. We have some guests with us today who 
by their attendance indicate they are interested in the 
work of this association, so you have material right 
here at hand to work on at once. 


Arbitration 
During the course of the year we have had but 
three arbitration cases to be handled by the commit- 
tees. Two of these cases were reviewed and awards 
rendered by Arbitration Committee No. 2, and the 
other case was handled by Arbitration Committee, 
Noi id. 

A great many controversies have come to the secre- 
tary’s office this year and a great deal of work and 
time has been spent in trying to accomplish satisfac- 
tory settlements and in the collection of claims be- 
tween members. Results have been very satisfactory 
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and in most cases both parties involved have shown 
a commendable spirit in trying to get together in 
settlement of these controversies, even though it be 
on a compromise basis. The recapitulation of the 
arbitration cases and adjustment of claims brought 
to the secretary’s attention might be summarized as 
follows: 


Cases decided by Arbitration Committee......... a 8 
Cases withdrawn ......... Ah Ar ce eny aera away oe 
RMIICereDTOMATALION., «6.6. ces cae eis ce ec ens ab 
Cases—defendants suspended, 

treaties ss 
Claims of minor importance feces eaten or FL yehtcat by 

Secretary ~:.. 
Claims in process “of handling. . eRe te eis daca lends 38 
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The National Hay Press 

The National Hay Press, the official magazine of 
this Association, continues to be self-supporting. With 
the limited amount of money at our command to 
publish this little magazine, we have endeavored to 
do the best we could to make its columns of interest 
to our members. May we ask your continued support 
and assistance of giving us advertising space in this 
publication the coming year? To those who are not 
now carrying some space, we earnestly solicit your 
business. Advertising in The National Hay Press is 
the cheapest and best advertising that you can secure 
for your firm anywhere. This magazine goes directly 
and exclusively to the hay trade throughout the 
entire country and the eastern half of Canada and 
it reaches those that you desire to get in touch with. 
Won't you write us and allow us to quote you our 
very low rates for advertising? 

Transportation ; 

The work of the Transportation Committee, and 
particularly the personal efforts put forth and ac- 
complishments obtained by our very efficient traffic 
manager, J. C. Suttie, has been as important as any 
of the Work of our association this year. I will not 
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go into details as Mr. Suttie will cover this work 
fully in his report later. None of our members per- 
haps know better than your president and secretary 
the time, expense and sacrifice from his own busi- 
ness, that Mr. Suttie has given to the work of this 
Association the past year. Do not fail to hear his 
report at the session tomorrow morning. 


Grades and Inspection 


During the past year.there have been some impor- 
tant changes in some of the terminal markets with 
respect to the hay grades officially recognized by them. 
Last fall the grain exchange of Birmingham, Ala., 
discontinued the use of Federal hay. grades after 
trying them out for about two years. They made 
application to this Association for the restoration of 
The National Hay Association Grades on Hay and 
Straw and to consider them as “official” in their 
market. By authority of the Board of Directors, their 
request was granted and our former Approved N. 
H. A. Inspector, M. J. Kendrick, was again granted 
the privileges of an approved inspector. This ap- 
proval was made August 6, 1926. 

On September 1, J. K. Williams, approved inspector 
in the Jacksonville, Fla., market, resigned and W. H. 
Binkley was selected to fill the vacancy. Request was 
made of this Association for the examination of Mr. 
Binkley with the idea of making him an approved 
inspector. Before this action was taken, however, 
Mr. Binkley resigned to go into the employment of 
the Federal Government at Kansas City. Only re- 
cently L. P. Legett has been selected to act as hay 
inspector and, also grain inspector in the Jackson- 
ville market. This market continues to use National 
Hay Association grades. 

On January 1, 1927, the Merchants Exchange of St. 
Louis, Mo., advised us that they had decided to recog- 
nize as “official’’ in that market, the Grades of The 
National Hay Association in their entirety. Request 
was made of this association to examine with the 
idea of becoming approved inspector, their three in- 
spectors, Messrs. DeArmond, Cleaver and Rogan. 
These men were approved by the Board of Directors 
later, 

Concluding Remarks 


As I have studied some of the many really serious 
problems of the hay trade in general, and of The 
National Hay Association in particular, it.seems that 
the time is at hand when we must get right down to 
business and talk over more seriously the problems 
confronting us today and to try to work out relief 
measures. 

Why the hay business seemingly should be carried 
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on in such a haphazard and loose way as it is today 
is more than I have been able to understand. Why 
should it not be conducted along more ethical lines 
of business than it is now operated under? "When 
we begin to apply real business methods in our pur- 
chases or sales of hay, then we will begin to get 
more satisfaction in this particular line of business. 
The promotion of good-fellowship, fair play, honest 
dealings and the purchase of hay on grade from the 
farmer; also to load your cars uniformly and to ship 
the grade of hay you sell, and further to gain the 
confidence of your customers, seem the paramount 
issues for our consideration at this time. The hay 
business is undergoing a change as we will all admit, 
but in my opinion the hay business is not a thing 
of the past and the most reliable and progressive 
firms will continue in the hay business indefinitely. 
This particular business is going through a transi- 
tional period the outcome of which none of us can 
now predict successfully. The motor interests spend- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars in their propa- 
ganda work have made great inroads and hurt our 
business materially. More large business firms, how- 
ever, today are beginning to keep actual records of 
the cost of operation of their trucks as against the 
use of horses and many find the motorized system of 
delivery too high to continue the operation longer than 
their present equipment, and intend to replace their 
trucks with horses. 


One of the real needs of this association is for 


-them this year and 
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a better understanding among its members, to know 
your customers and to know the requirements of 
that particular territory you may ship to, together 


with the knowledge of their trading and inspection 


rules. Having all the terms of your sale or pur- 
chase clearly defined in your confirmations will bring 
about a solution of a great many of the troubles and 
misunderstandings existing in the trade today. One 


of the main ideas of holding meetings of this kind is 
to get acquainted with your customers, make new 
friends, to get a better understanding of conditions 
existing in various parts of the country and particu- 
larly establish faith and confidence among our mem- 
bers wherever they may reside, and which can per- 
haps best be accomplished by personal contact in 
social and business meetings such as our annual 
conventions.” 

In closing, I want to herewith publicly express my 
appreciation to the various officers of the association 
who have served so diligently and earnestly this past 
year. I cannot name individuals without doing so col- 
lectively, but without your splendid assistance we 
could not have “carried on” as well as we have this 
year. To my office force who have stood by me so faith- 
fully, I want to extend my heartfelt appreciation for 
their loyalty and service. T’o the various trade pa- 
pers; we have endeavored to work harmoniously with 
have exchanged many favors 
throughout the year. The St. Louis Convention anda 
Publicity Bureau receives my heartiest commendation 
and thanks for their splendid assistance in the prep- 
aration of the many details connected with this meet- 
ing and the unusual publicity campaign of adver- 
tising this meeting, which I consider the best or- 
ganized and most efficient advertising service we have 
ever had in the past. To the Merchants Exchange of 
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St. Louis, together with the many hay and feed firms 
of this city, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to them, collectively and individually, in the big part 
that they have to play in providing and arranging 
the many forms of entertainment which will be your 
pleasure to enjoy during this meeting. Finally, let us 
work closer this year than ever before. We can’t 
very well force our services on you if you‘do not 
give us the opportunity to serve you. May you put 
something into the Association work this year and 
in so doing you will better appreciate the value of 
your membership in The National Hay Association. 
I thank you. : 


Of interest to the practical hay man, was the 
address by F. H. Udell, on Alfalfa, which followed 
Mr. Sale’s remarks. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ALFALFA HAY 
AND MEAL 


FEEL quite honored to have a place on your pro- 
| gram, as I have a very active interest in the hay 

market at Kansas City, and the Purina Mills are, 
I believe, the largest individual buyers of baled Alfalfa 
hay, and the largest users of Alfalfa meal in the 
country. My talk was to be on “The Importance of 
Alfalfa Hay, and Alfalfa Meal in the Feeding In- 
dustry,” but I feel that all of you realize that Alfalfa 
might be termed the “backbone” of the feeding in- 
dustry. It would be presumption on my part to at- 
tempt to tell you the value of Alfalfa from a merchan- 
dising standpoint. ; 
of Alfalfa hay to 


As to the importance the pro- 
ducers, let me quote from the following authorities: 

L. E. Willoughby, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, says: “Alfalfa is the most profitable general 
field crop that Kansas farmers can raise. For the 
10 years (1915-24) the average crop value of Alfalfa 
was more than double the average acre value of 
grains, sorghums, wheat, corn or oats. Due to the 


high mineral and vitamin content of Alfalfa its feed- 
ing value is greater than is shown by chemical analy- 
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sis. Alfalfa and silage, or Alfalfa and other good 
earbohydrate roughage, is the basis of the cheapest 
and best dairy ration.” q 

J. C. Mohler, secretary, Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture, states: “Alfalfa is the most valuable crop 
that can be grown in Kansas. That is an established 
fact. Our concern is to restore Alfalfa to its right- 
ful place in Kansas, which would mean, virtually, the 
doubling of our present acreage. Nothing better could 
happen in Kansas agriculture than to do that. With 
proper care and painstaking, however, permanent 
stands may be readily secured, and a permanent stand 
of Alfalfa is worth all it costs.” 

Jewell Mayes, secretary, Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture, says: ‘There should be at least a patch 
of Alfalfa on each and every corn belt farm—in fact, 
there is hardly a township in the United States but 
what needs more Alfalfa.” ‘ 

W. C. Etheridge, Missouri College of Agriculture, 
says: “Alfalfa properly sown on suitable soil cor- 
rectly prepared, will grow like a weed and give into 
the grower an abundance that will gladden his heart 
and fatten his pocketbook. The farmer who can visu- 
alize excellent returns from a forage crop in the form 
of horsepower, meat, milk, and eventually money, and 
who plans to paint the beginning of his mental pic- 
ture in the living green of a successful crop, will 
make Alfalfa his first choice.” 


For a while the feeding world paid all homage to 
protein. Then scientists discovered that other proper- 
ties of food should be given equal consideration with 
that of protein content. Now, in considering the feed- 
ing value of Alfalfa, the vitamin content probably 


stands cut in equal importance to that of digestible - 


protein. The leaves of Alfalfa are also especially rich 
in sodium, calcium, phosphorus, chlorin and iron, as 
well as the highly important dietary factor fat sol- 
uble “A”, The plants leaves, on a dry basis, have 
about the same content of vitamin ‘‘A” as is contained 
in butter—and butter is highest in this factor than 
any of man’s natural foods. Thin leaves, as lettuce 
or Alfalfa, contain inorganic salts, such as calcium, 
iron and other elements that are almost wholly lack- 
ing in wheat, corn, oats, or other grains, balancing 
and supplanting such grains as an ideal feeding com- 
bination. In addition to the foregoing, there is the 
mysterious principle in Alfalfa leaves which has a 
direct bearing on fertility, proving that Alfalfa in the 
diet of all stock furnishes valuable nutritive factors 
which cannot be supplied in any other way. This 
factor is known as vitamin “EK.” 

Feeders have found that a big loss in feeding loose 
hay is the shattering of these leaves, and where 
Alfalfa meal is available, the larger sheep feeders in 
the West find that Alfalfa meal is worth at least 38 
per cent more to them for lamb feeding than feed- 
ing straight field run Alfalfa hay. For years, western 
sheep feeders have known that their lamb crop ewes 
fed on Alfalfa is 20 per cent to 25 per cent higher than 
when fed on range grasses and grains. Oftentimes the 


lamb crop being 125 per cent the higher percentage of 
twins reflecting very clearly the reproductive proper- 
ties which are so pronounced in Alfalfa, and we think 
more so in the form of meal, by reason of increased 
This proves conclusively that Alfalfa is 


digestibility. 
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rich in vitamin “E.”" I have recommended that our 


people prepare a twin brand breakfast. food of Alfalfa 
to put on the market—twins guaranteed with every 
package. Furthermore, the meal admits of ready mix- 
ing, while the hay does not. Alfalfa meal as a base 
for mixed foods cannot, therefore, be considered as 
merely a base for grain and molasses mixtures, but a 
strictly necessary supplement to properly balance the 
ration. 


. Ross N. Sherwood, director Poultry 
Texas A. & M. College says: “In Experiment 5 lasting 
eight months, the pen receiving Alfalfa meal in the 
mash laid well with practically no mortality. In pens 
not receiving Alfalfa meal in the mash, low egg prod- 
uct and high mortality resulted.” 

R. Adam Dutcher, head of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Biological Chemistry of the Pennsylvania 
State College, says: ‘Alfalfa happens to be -one of 
the best foods that can be found to supplement ordi- 
nary livestock and poultry rations. It not only con- 
tains the best valuable vitamins, but it also furnishes 
an excellent quality of protein and helps to furnish 
some of the necessary mineral salts.” 

We have flocks of breeding hens that have not had 
any green feed, other than Alfalfa meal, since they 
were on the chicken range and have been shut in the 
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laying houses continuously for more than a year. 
These hens gave us 96-98 fertility all last year, and 
have not only Jaid well, but came through the molt in 
splendid condition.” f . 

The Ohio State Poultry Experiment Station brings 
out in Bulletin 5, August, 1926, “In various feeding 
trials at this station during the last three years, 
Alfalfa gave uniformly good results, needless to say. 
it is easier to provide than succulent green feed.” 


Out in Kansas City our company operates the larg- 
est grinding plant in the country, and we also have 
grinding plants in E. St. Louis’and Ft. Worth; but our 
requirements have made it necessary to just recently 
purchase another grinding plant in Kansas City. This 
meal is never sold commercially, but is used in our 
own products—Purina Chows. 


We are members of the National Hay Dealers Asso- 
ciation, the Kansas City Hay Dealers Association, and 
the leading grain exchanges of the country. I men- 
tion this to show our spirit of co-operation with the 
hay and grain dealers. However, with our require- 
ments so large, it is absolutely necessary that we 
have inspectors and buyers in the producing territory, 
constantly reporting conditions as they find them and 
keeping a constant stream of shipments moving to our 


mills. There are a number of companies producing 
Alfalfa meal. Some for their own use, and some for 
resale. 


The history of the meal industry only reaches back 
over the short span of 20 years. Prior to that time 
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some Alfalfa meal had been used, but not commer- 
cially to any extent, and the industry itself first saw 
light in the year 1907. Therefore, it can readily be 
seen that Alfalfa meal is now an important factor in 
the feeding industry. 

At the close of this first session, nominations 
were received, the final results of which were an- 
nounced on Tuesday, and were as follows: New 
directors: A. B. Caple, Toledo, Ohio; H. A. Post, 
New York, N. Y.; Henry Fruechtenicht, Louisville, 
Ky.; E. A. Olson, Minneapolis, Minn.; L. A. Raney, 
Goldsboro, N. C. Directors holding over are: 
Walter H. Toberman, St. Louis, Mo.; H. A. Bas- 
com, Boston, Mass.; J. C. Suttie, Omaha, Neb.; 
J. V. Craig, Washington, D. C.; S. O. Downer, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. Indiana, Missouri, and Quebec, Can- 
ada, are represented by the president, first vice- 
president, and second vice-president, respectively, 
H. A. Dinius, D. B. Tilson, and Aime Guertin, be- 
ing the trio elected. 


While the foregoing business progressed, the 


ladies who were guests of the convention assembled - 


for bridge 17 stories above the convention hall on 
the Statler roof garden. They also participated 
in the Mississippi excursion aboard the J. 8S. Mon- 
day evening, which was enjoyed by a large num- 
ber of the delegates, about 60 registrants being 
among the 1,400 passengers carried on the four 
decks of the famous river liner. 
TUESDAY SESSION 

HE gavel sounded at 9:45 the morning of the 
‘a second day, and D. B. Tilson was introduced. 

-He discussed in a fair manner the market 
for hay, calling attention to the fact that the mar- 
kets and demand for hay are from radically differ- 
ent sources today than 20 or even five yeas ago. 
He suggested that instead of being disgruntled over 
the lack of a demand from the former large city 
teaming trade, hay dealers should keep abreast of 
the times and study the new outlets, such as the 
hay and ground meal requirements for live stock, 
hogs, etc. The tractor, he believed, seved some of 
the larger farmers in a very efficient manner, and 
although the ttactor and the auto truck were not 
consumers of hay, little benefit could be derived 
from waging war against them. 

G. S. Bridge of Chicago stated that in many 
communities the horse was coming back into his 
own, and that in some other localities this was 
being done at the expense of the tractor and truck. 
He added that in Illinois it had been found too 
expensive to use a tractor on farms smaller than 
240 acres. 
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After this discussion, J. C. Suttie presented the 
following material. 


REPORT OF TRAFFIC MANAGER 


HE Traffic Department has spent a busy year on 
T transportation matters connected with the asso- 

ciation, and while some sections of the country 
appear to be working along satisfactorily under pres- 
ent rates and rules, yet there are a great many dis- 
crepancies to be ironed out in other sections. 

Possibly the most important subject considered, and 
which is not yet finally settled, is the question of 
weights on hay, C. F. A. and S. F. A. territories. 
We have been working on this for some two years, and 
last October had a meeting with the sub-committee 
appointed by Chariman Morris of the C. F. A., at 
Cincinnati, where the question was gone into from all 
angles. We explained the utter impossibility to op- 
erate under present rules, notwithstanding they had 
been in effect some 12 years, and both carriers 
and shippers were anxious for some really workable 
rulés which would be fair to both sides. The southern 
carriers, who terminate most of the hay involved, were 
strongly against any change which would consider 
the question of unloading weights, and to back up 
their position, told of any number of cases where 
false weights and affidavits were used to support 
claims. We succeeded in convincing them we did not 
countenance such methods, but what we did want was 
something where an honest shipper could have cer- 
tain protection. The committee finally told us they 
would draft some rules and-submit them to us for 
our consideration. This was done, and circular sent 
to all of you in that territory, together with our 
suggestions as to certain changes. July 10 we re- 
ceived amended rules back from Chairman Morris, 
stating reasons why carriers could not adopt our 
suggestions in full, but really making no radical 
changes in the rules. The rules now will go on 
public docket before the C. F. A., and if no objec- 
tion, we understand will be published in supplement 
as quickly as possible. We agreed to a thorough trial 
of ‘these rules for one season’s business, as it was 
the desire of the carriers to try to get something 
satisfactory to us both. You will be informed by cir- 
cular letter just as soon as the rules will be pub- 
lished. It is my opinion if both shippers and carriers 
try to live up to the new rules, the greater part of 
the trouble of the past will be eliminated. 

The Hoch Smith Resolution also is an important 
case under way at the present time as regards hay 
rates. We attended hearings at both Chicago and 
Kansas City. June 29 the I. C. C. advised us that 
they had created a heading to be known as “Part 10— 
Hay,” under docket 17,000, and would consider all 
testimony on hay rates as assigned for hearing under 
that part of the docket, also that they would incor- 
porate under that heading the South Dakota Hay case, 
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Docket 16,502: Fourth Section Application 13,040, hay 
from South Dakota: and Dockets 19,222 and 19,623, 
Kansas cases. The bulk of the hay in the territory 
from Chicago to Pacific Coast is moved under com- 
modity rates and in the original decision of the I. C. 
C. in Docket 16,502, a mileage’ scale of rates was 
prescribed, which, had same gone into effect, would 
have affected seriously every hay rate from Canada 
to the Gulf and Chicago west. After a great deal 
of pressure was brought to bear on various sources, 
the effective date of this order was postponed and 
case reopened under Docket 17,000, date of hearing 
to be announced later. We took a decided stand on 
this South Dakota case and the order issued under 
the same, on account of the strong advance it made 
in practically all hay rates, and the mileage scale 
prescribed would have meant higher rates in many 
sections of the country outside specific territory 
named. 


Reconsignment 
An effort was made by carriers, starting with Texas 
lines, last July through docket issued by the Texas- 
Louisiana Tariff Bureau, followed by similar effort by 
the National Diversion and Reconsignment Commit- 
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tee in November, to propose some radical changes in 
present reconsignment rules and charges. One change 
in particular which would affect the hay traffic would 
be the restriction proposed as to number of times a 
car could be reconsigned, etc. We entered our protest 
along with many others, and were advised November 
30 of the indefinite postponement of subject. 


Colorado to Mississippi Valley 


Joined with Kansas City and St. Joseph in protest- 
ing increases in three different tariffs, finally receiv- 
ing word the advances were cancelled, after we had 
obtained suspension of the supplements from the 
Gic.ue, 

Western District Employes Increases 


Joined with a great many other industrial and traffic 
organizations in protesting wage increases to cer- 
tain trainmen, stating while we had no objection to 
their obtaining increase, if it was to come out of 
railroad earnings and we would be faced with higher 
rates to pay it, we did not feel the hay traffic could 
afford higher rates. Only small part of increase 
granted. 

Prepayment of Freight 

This spring, Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 
11,576 proposed a requirement that all freight charges 
on carload shipments of hay must be either prepaid or 
guaranteed. Naturally if this rule was made effective 
in that territory it would be immediately followed by 
similar rules all over the country. We did not enter 
protest, feeling that the proposed rule was really pro- 
tection to the legitimate dealer in that it would stop 
a malicious practice that prevails every now and then 
in some parts of the country by unscrupulous shippers. 


Quarantines 

Made considerable investigation into necessity for 
continuing present quarantines or embargoes from 
Western States such as Utah, Nevada, Idaho, etc., to 
Central and Eastern States, also Mississippi Valley, 
taking the subject up with state and railroad authori- 
ties. Investigation developed inability to change pres- 
ent situation and we were unable to secure any re- 
lief for our far western friends. Had we been able 
to do anything on this, it would undoubtedly have re- 
sulted in many new members for the Association. As 
the matter stands, some places in these states have 
three years’ cuttings of Alfalfa on hand. 


Claims 

Have handled a large number of claims of every 
description, and in most of the cases were able to 
help our members get relief they desired. Some claims 
we were unable to get anywhere with, being old 
“sores” that had been the rounds everywhere else, 
but the bulk of the claims were such that we feel 
we were of considerable assistance in getting settled. 


Recommendations 

1. When the new weights rules are published in 
Cc. E. A. territory, C. E. A. members study them 
closely and particularly this weight agreement feature. 
Personally I have seen this weight agreement in opera- 
tion in the West and have yet to learn of a case 
where the ultimate results were unsatisfactory. It 
may seem like a lot of work and accounting to keep 
the records specified, but really it is very simple and 
will afford you the best of protection. 


2. A good many claims I have handled indicate: 


that members are not familiar with bill of lading re- 
quirements. Read over the printed matter on bill 
of lading—it will be well worth your while. 

3. No transportation matter is as important as 
Reconsignment. Study these rules. I have handled 
a large number of claims for overcharges on recon- 
signment and it leads me to believe our members do 
not fully understand same. Where records were per- 
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(b) However, should such car be billed allow in- 
spection and seals broken, inspection made (tariff reads 
such inspection as may be necessary or desired), 
charge would be $2.25 or $2.70, according to territory. 

(c) Car sent to private industry or spur and re- 
jected, would have to be billed out on new B/L, but 
no R/C charge made. 

(d) Car billed to terminal market, for instance, 
delivery taken, charges paid. Rebilled out over same 
road on new B/L as entire new shipment, no R/C. 

(e) There is considerable difference of opinion as 
to number of times a car can be reconsigned, but in 
my opinion, where the through movement over direct 
line is not broken, a car can go. on to several des- 
tinations and handled on through rate plus $2.25 or 
$2.70 R/C at each stopping -point, if car is given 
regular inspection at such stopping points. As an 
example of what I mean, a car originating North 
Platte, Neb., billed Omaha, is inspected Omaha and 
R/C to Sioux City, inspected and reconsigned to Min- 
neapolis, inspected and reconsigned to Duluth, in- 
spected there and switched. Through rate North 
Platte to Duluth protected. Some carriers do not look 
at the rules in this light, but have had no great 
trouble in getting claims through after some cor- 
respondence. If members will bear this in mind, they 
will save themselves some trouble and money: ‘Car 
billed allow inspection and so inspected, comes under 
the special rules governing hay and not the general 
reconsignment rules.” 


General 
Traveling—have made only such trips as were ab- 
solutely necessary the past year, and in fact have been 
close to the danger line in being too economical. 
Have spent some time and effort in getting new mem- 
bers, with fair success. We think we will get what 
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we want in the new weighing rules, yet the only 
expense to the Association has been trip to Cincinnati: 
a formal complaint would have cost many, many times 
what little expense we have had with the case. 
Personally I am indebted greatly to President 
Raney and Secretary Sale for their many favors and 
help to me. I have worked closely with Director of 
Transportation Sandberg of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and have found him always taking 
a vital interest in Association affairs. Superintendent 
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fectly clear have had no trouble in securing refund of 
overcharge for a good many who sent their claims in, 
even though, they had been refused by carriers. A 
brief synopsis of R/C rules may help you: 

(a) A car not billed allow inspection and hold in 
terminal yard for disposition orders, such orders be- 
ing received after 24 hours after arrival, $6.30 is 
correct. ; 


Frank Baldy of the Pittsburgh Grain & Hay Exchange 
has been a wonderful friend in this Weights on Hay 
case and the Association is indebted to him for his 
counsel and help. In fact, I have yet to find a man 
that when called upon for help, failed to go the 
limit in any way he could. The membership of this 
Association have been very courteous and friendly 
and to them all I extend my hearty thanks, with as- 
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surance that I will do everything I can for any mem- 
ber at any time when called upon. 


John S. Leahy, St. Louis, followed Mr. Suttie on 
the program, giving a brief talk on hay and hay 
makers, after which the report of Vice-president 
J. B. Kittrell, Greenville, N. C., was read by Mr. 
Niezer. This was devoted largely to reports of 
conditions in various parts of the country. There 
were 30 of these reports, covering the principal 
hay-growing states and Canada, and they pictured 
to the members hay conditions in a thoroughly rep- 
resentative way. His report, as read, closed with 
an appeal to the members for more active work 
in securing membership applications. 

Victor J.. Miller, mayor of St. Louis, who was 
unable to attend the opening session of the con- 
vention, addressed the meeting as the first speaker 


L. A. RANEY, GOLDSBORO, N. C., AND M. C. NIEZER, 
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of the Tuesday afternoon session, after which the 
meeting was open for discussion. One of the sub- 
jects covered in this discussion was the state rul- 
ing which again permits horse racing in Missouri. 
The hay dealers of the state regarded this as a 
further aid to their business through encouraging 
an increase in horse breeding. Wm. E. Murphy, 
Philadelphia, Pa., representing the Horse Associa- 
tion of America, made a very timely talk on the 
increased use of horses throughout the country. 
Election of officers, which has been reported in 
the foregoing columns, ended the business for the 
day. : 

The St. Louis Zoo, with the cageless bear pits, 
Shaw’s Botanical Gardens in Tower Grove Park, and 
Forest Park were among the objectives of the con- 
vention’s feminine contingent Tuesday morning, 
when the ladies were guests of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange on an extended sight-seeing tour. 

Downtown theatres were attended in the after- 
noon by the 20 or 30 wives and daughters: pres- 
ent, and in the evening two double-decked bus spe- 
cials had to be chartered to carry the visitors to 
the open-air Municipal Opera in Forest Park. Men 
and women .alike seemed to enjoy “The Dollar 
Princess.” Two center sections had been reserved 
by the St. Louis hosts for the evening. The enter- 
tainment climax was reached when the guestS were 
brought back to the Statler. The entire north 
wing of the roof was reserved for the convention, 
and a midnight supper was served, with dancing 
and special entertainment features offered between 
and after the courses. 

To W. H. Toberman, A. H. Beardsley, D. S. Mul- 
lally, S. P. Steed, and the many other members of 
the St. Louis exchange who co-operated in provid- 
ing this exceptional entertainment, a vote of ap- 
preciation was given. 

A special dinner for the past presidents of the 
association was given Monday evening. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


W. BALDWIN, scheduled to speak on grain 
L transportation at the final meeting, was not 

@ able to appear and the only address of the 
morning was given by E. A. Olson, of Minneapolis, 
who outlined the Minnesota State system of hay 
weighing and inspection. There was but little dis- 
cussion following this address, and the main order 
of business, the installation of new officers and di- 
rectors, proceeded. At the conclusion of this form- 
ality, a vote of thanks was given officially to the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange, and the thirty-fourth 
annual convention adjourned. 
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POKES in the feed distribution wheel, of which 
the Illinois Feed & Hlevator Company, 
Bloomington, Ill, is the hub, have been 
lengthening. They extend at present into 10 states 
which include Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. Some 
business also is done in New York and Virginia, 
as wéllyas in other states from time to time: Both 
the production and the merchandising of this con- 
cern’s branded feeds are in expert hands, and in 
the wide area over which business has _been 
sought, “Illinois,” “Homestead,” and “Daily Need” 
poultry.and stock feeds are well entrenched. 
Bloomington, a city of about 30,000 population, 
has several mill and elevator companies, but the 
100,000-bushel’ capacity of the Illinois Feed & Ele- 
vator Company is by far the largest in this dis- 
trict. Steel and concrete storage for 20 cars of 
molasses also is provided, as well asa 30-car 
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frame and brick warehouse to accommodate the 
feeds pending shipment. The 350-ton daily ca- 
pacity of the plant is kept sold well in advance by 
a good sized sales force under the immediate su- 
pervision of G. P. Stautz, secretary-treasurer of 
the company, who also acts in the capacity of sales 
manager. Direct mail advertising work is carried 
on to support the salesmen and the elevator com- 
panies or other dealers handling the Illinois line 
of feeds. 

The general popularity of the whole line rests, 
of course, on its efficient production in the mill. 
Vice-president Sensenbaugh is in direct charge of 
feed manufacture, and has achieved not only good 
feeds, but a system which insures uniformity year 
in and year out. Some of the machinery in use is 
of his own design and patents now are being 
sought for those devices which have proved of un- 
usual value. A cod liver oil spraying machine, 
' special type feeders, and corn cutter improvements 
are among the inventions developed especially for 
the feeds of this company. 

The original elevator and mill on this firm’s loca- 
tion was built about 50 years ago. Some of the 
old structures remain, and are in good condition 
for they were well built. Im 1920, however, the 
whole plant was thoroughly overhauled. Concrete 
storage replaced wood, and throughout the five- 
story mill, strictly modern equipment was placed. 
Highteen electric motors, nearly all direct-connect- 
ed, furnish the power to:the Gruendler Hammer 
Mill, the two attrition mills (Unique and Monarch), 
corn cutters, etc. Seven automatic scales, rang- 
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ing in capacity from 10 pounds to 10 bushels, al- 
low for accurate weighing in minimum time. 

Ingredients used in the “Illinois” Laying Mash, 
a leader in the line, include: Pure dried butter- 
milk, cod liver oil, soy bean meal, meat and bone 
meal, Alfalfa flour, oat flour, oat midds, wheat 
bran, wheat midds, corn feed meal, ground oats, 
1 per cent calcium carbonate, and 1 per cent salt. 
The final analysis of this feed gives sure evidence 
of its quality. Twenty per cent protein is shown; 
5 per cent fat; 7% per cent fiber; 50 per cent car- 
bohydrates. A 17 per cent protein starting and 
growing mash, with buttermilk and cod liver oil, 
also is offered. } 

The all-mash ration method of feeding chicks 
and growing pullets has passed beyond the experi- 


mental stage and is now accepted by poultry rais-. 


ers as a dependable practice that simplifies feeding 
and improves results. Six years ago the Illinois 
Feed & Elevator Company put on the market 


Feed, a 32 per cent protein ration, formulated to 
be mixed for the best feeding advantage with 
home grown grain, McClean County Pig and Shoat 
Meal (to replace tankage), “Homestead” Hog 
Feed, and “Daily Need” Stock Feed, an all-grain, 
maintenance feed for all kinds of livestock. ‘ 

The Illinois Feed & Elevator Company’s plant 
is located on the main line of the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, and quick dispatch of orders is always 
possible. 


HORSES IMPORTED INTO WISCONSIN 
Horses valued at upwards of $2,000,000 will be 


imported by Wisconsin this year. An official of the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers Association says, “We 
have been getting a lot~of herses from Illinois and 
Iowa. Buyers maintain that there are no more to 
be had in Illinois and Iowa and have been buying 
now from Minnesota. It is now pretty well picked 
over. We have gotten in a few from the Dakotas 
and apparently they have no surplus. They are 
drifting now into Montana and probably by next 
year will be as far as Wyoming.” 


HISTORY OF TIMOTHY 
In a new bulletin issued by the United States De- 


partment of Agriculture, under the designation 
Bulletin No. 1450D, the various functions of the dif- 
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Illinois Starting and Growing Mash, recommending 
it as the only mash feed from time of hatching 
until pullets were ready to lay. That the experi- 
ment stations and practical poultrymen are now 
recommending the same procedure is vindication 
of the method. 

The quality of these poultry and stock feeds, 
the makers believe, are a match for any on the 
market, and the prices are more than a match in 
many cases. 

The officers of the company report that business 
at present is good, and various indications, in their 
opinion, give promise of another good two years 
for feed dealers handling balanced rations of result- 
producing qualities. 

Among the feeds not already mentioned, pro- 
duced by the Illinois Feed & Elevator Company, 
are “Homestead” Laying Mash, with dried butter- 
milk, “Weighmor” Poultry Fattener, “Illinois” 
Dairy Feed (24 per cent protein), “Homestead” 
Dairy Feed, “Homestead 32” Farm Mix Dairy 


ferent parts of the Timothy plant are described. The 
bulletin is entitled “The Life History of Timothy” 
and is based on the life history study of Timothy 
conducted over a period of 12 years at the 
Timothy breeding stations, New London and North 
Ridgeville, Ohio, in co-operation with the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


PENNSYLVANIA STOPS “BLANKET” 
REGISTRATION 


Certain firms in Pennsylvania were recently 
found guilty of avoiding the registration of feeding- 
stuffs .by operating under the so-called “blanket” 
registration, and this discovery led to the attorney 
general of that state ruling that this method of op- 
eration is unlawful and that every person mixing 
even a part of a feed is required to register it. 

Under the “blanket” registration procedure, the 
original manufacturer possessing copyrighted 
brands would register feeds under these brands, 
giving the usual complete information. Contracts 
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were made then by a number of small Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturers to put out feeds under the 
same brands without doing the complete mixing 
themselves. Part of the ingredients were shipped 
by the original firm: with a supply of tags to 
Pennsylvania mixers, who in turn added additional 
ingredients and completed the mixtures and then 
placed them on the market with the tags supplied. 


HAY: 101,000,000 TONS 

The shortest corn crop in 26 years, as indicated 
by the United States Department of Agriculture 
Report released recently, was in a measure offset 
by the estimate of a record hay production. Gov- 
ernment figures indicate a total tame hay harvest 
of 101,000,000 tons. This volume is in line with 
the estimates of several independent forecasters 
who have emphasized that this year’s hay acreage, 
60,262,000, is nearly 2,000,000 acres greater than 
that devoted to all wheat. . 


The 1927 acreage is 2.7 per cent greater than last 
year, and the indication of condition for a good 
harvest is this year much nearer to the five-year 
average of 90.9 than in 1926. when it was 86.4, 


HAY CURED IN LIGHT IN TURN .. 
CURES RATS 


That Alfalfa hay cured under certain conditions 
could maintain a positive lime balance in milking 
cows was shown by experimental work several 
years ago. It was emphasized at that time that 
this hay was cured ‘under caps” the idea being 
that the partial protection. provided by the caps 
prevented the destruction of the anti-rachitic vi- 
tamin in the hay. Hay cured in other ways was 
found not to have the same properties as that 
cured under caps. 


Further studies now have been made with hay 
cured under various conditions, some of it being 
exposed to light and weather, some exposed to light 
but kept dry, and some dried in a dark attic. With 
the advent of the idea developed by Professor 
Steenbock of Madison, Wis., that light is the only 
source of the anti-rachitic vitamin, it became evi- 
dent that the anti-rachitic properties of hays might 
be influenced by their degree of exposure to sun- 
shine as well as to exposure to certain destructive 
agents. In these experimental trials it was found 
that Clover hay exposed to the weather for 14 days 
possessed distinct anti-rachitic properties when 
compared with the hay cured in the attic and out 
of the light. The hay cured in the light exhibited 
very good calcifying powers with rachitic rats; 
while the hay cured in the attic had no such 
powers. : ues 


NEW NEBRASKA FEED LAW NOW 
EFFECTIVE 


The Nebraska state legislature recently passed 
a bill relating to commercial feedingstuffs which 
became a law in July. It provides that commer- 
cial feedingstuffs shall include all the feedingstuffs 
used for feeding livestock and poultry; except (a) 
whole seeds or grains; (b) whole unground hays, 
straws, cottonseed hulls and corn stover when un- 
mixed with other materials, with this provision: 
“That it shall not include the unmixed meals or 
chops made from whole grain to which nothing 
has been abstracted, when such unmixed meals or 
chops are exchanged for whole grain of a like 
grind, or are manufactured, sold and delivered on 
the premises of the manufacturer, direct to the 
ultimate consumer.” > 

J. W. Campbell, secretary of the Nebraska Millers 
Association, in commenting on the new bill says: 

“As we understand it, this does not interfere 
with the present custom of grinding grists of grains 
brought to the mills by feeders. 5 

“Every lot or parcel of commercial feedingstuff 
must be labeled with name and address of the 
manufacturer or person responsible for placing the 
feed on the market; the minimum net weight of 
the contents; the name or brand; the minimum per 
cent of crude protein, crude fiber and ash; the 
specific common name of each ingredient used in 
its manufacture. : 

“When the law goes into effect you must register 
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with the Department of Agriculture, at Lincoln, a 
label or brand of each commercial feedingstuff, and 
furnish the department a 1-pound sample of each, 
under affidavit as to correctness. 

“You cannot change the ingredients or lower the 
guaranteed analysis of any brand without first 
filing with the department a statement thereof and 
furnishing a new sample of the goods. 

“You must pay a tax of 10 cents a ton on all 
commercial feedingstuff sold or distributed. 

“The department of agriculture will furnish the 
tax tags in any denominations you may need, and 
each lot of feed shipped in bulk and each parcel 
sold must have a tax affixed showing that the tax 
has been paid. 

“When sold at retail in bulk or in containers be- 
longing to the purchaser, you must give the buyer 
tax tags to cover every sale. 

“The tax-fee does not apply to the sale of unadul- 
terated wheat, rye and buckwheat bran, nor to the 
sale of wheat, rye and buckwheat shorts, sold in 
Nebraska.” 


A FEED MILL IN THE FAR NORTH- 
WEST 
In the far Northwest, on the Great Northern 


* right of way, is the feed mill of the United Milling 


‘Company, in Silvana, Wash., a plant of 90 tons’ 
daily capacity. The feed brand which has earned 
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a popular local demand and which is made here 
and merchandised by the Silvana Trading Union is 
“Co-operative.” 

The mill occupies a ground area measuring 100 
feet in length, 50 feet in width. 
height and is of corrugated iron construction with 
a wooden inside finish. Chemical fire extinguishers 
have been provided and the mill has been made fire 
resistant throughout. 

Grain storage capacity of 40 tons in wooden bins 
has been provided, and the warehousing unt is 


large enough to take care of five cars at once. One 
Monarch Grain Separator, made by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., is in use. There is a 


“Jay-Bee” Mill, supplied by J. B. Sedberry, Inc., 
Utica, N. Y., and this affords a compact automatic 
unit for grinding feed. The milling equipment 
also includes an attrition mill and two modern feed 
mixers. .The conveying equipment embraces three 
belt conveyors—78 feet, and a 20-foot spiral con- 
veyor. s 

Electricity is used both for lighting and power, 
and central station service is the means employed 
for securing current. Two Allis-Chalmers Motors 
constitute the main power unit, and the mill drive 
is a belt. Three motor trucks operate over a radius 
of 25 miles, delivering the mills’ products. 

The United Milling Company was purchased by 
the Silvana Trading Union, Silvana, Wash., a cor- 


It is two floors in . 
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poration which has been established for 20 years. 
It will be noted in the illustration here, repro- 
duced from a recent photograph, that the mill is 
in the process of being repainted, and the sign on 
the plant indicates that the management is fully 
aware of the advantages to be gained by utilizing 
the outside wall space for advertising purposes. 

The officers include W. G. Grim, president; I. O. 
Nysether, secretary; and Normand Sneve, head 
miller. 


THREE NEW STATES TO HAVE 
FEDERAL HAY INSPECTION 


Three new states have adopted Federal hay in- 
spection under the Hay, Feed and Seed Division of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, beginning 
this fall. These are: Washington, Oregon and 
California, none of which has previously had the 
service. 


WHERE LINSEED MEAL IS CONSUMED 


Increased amounts of this feed have been used 
in the United States in recent years, largely be- 
cause the increased demand for linseed oil has re- 
sulted in heavy crushings of domestic and foreign 
flaxseed so that more cake and meal has been 
available, even though exports have also increased, 
states: the Grain, Hay and Feed Market News 
Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Around 700,000 tons of cake and meal 


have been produced annually in this country for 


the past few years, while a little over 300,000 tons 
have been exported. This suggests a domestic con- 
sumption of nearly 400,000 tons. 

The heaviest feeding of linseed meal, according 
to a study of farm feeding practices in 15 states, is 
found in the Northeast and the Northwest, where 
also the bulk of this feed is produced. In the 
Northwest, plants located in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin crush large amounts of the domestic flax 
crop, while seed from Canada and Argentina largely 
supplies the requirements of the crushers at Buffalo 
and points to the eastward. Smaller amounts of 
linseed meal are fed in other sections of the North, 
while limited amounts are consumed in some locali- 
ties in the Rocky Mountains, but practically none 
is used in the South, doubtless because of local 
supplies of cottonseed meal there furnish relatively 
cheap protein. 

Dairy cows received by far the largest amounts 
of this feed. Cows on the farms studied in New 
York were fed an average of 87 pounds per year, 
slightly more than the 83 pounds reported by 
Wisconsin. From this the amounts fed ranged 
downward through 57 pounds per year fed in Minne- 
sota and 15 pounds in some dairies in Colorado to 
two pounds per year in South Dakota. Cattle other 
than dairy accounted for irregular amounts, doubt- 
less because of the value of linseed meal in feeding 
growing and fattening animals and show stock. 
Fair amounts were also taken by poultry, although 
its use here was much less general than for dairy 
cows. Poultry requirements ranged from 12 pounds 
yearly per 100 head on Wisconsin farms down to 
two pounds in Kansas and less than one pound per 
head in Minnesota. Hogs received less than one 
pound per 100 pounds of gain in the important hog 
producing areas reporting this feed fed to swine 
and very limited consumption was indicated for 
sheep and horses. 

Most, if not all, of the linseed meal and cake 
exported is crushed from imported seed since a 
drawback amounting to about $5 a ton is allowed 
upon the exportation of the meal produced from 
imported flax. Nearly four-fifths of the exports of 
this feed go out through New York, while the bulk 
of the remainder is shipped through Philadelphia 
and smaller quantities through Baltimore. Very 
limited amounts are also exported from the Pacific 
Northwest. Around three-fifths of the total are 
taken by the Netherlands, while something less 
than one-fourth goes to Belgium. The United 
Kingdom and the Irish Free State also receive sub- 
stantial shipments. German takings commonly run 
under 10,000 tons and hardly any is usually bought 
by Denmark, although the latter country received 
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130,000 tons in 1924. Canada and Norway purchase 
a little of this feed from the United States and the 
balance goes in scattered shipments to various 
nations. 


OFFICIAL HAY GRADES REVISED 


Revised hay standards as offered by the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, and which now are 
effective, are given in detail as follows: 


NEW STANDARDS FOR GRASS HAY 

The class “Grass Hay,’ formerly included in the 
Timothy, Clover and Grass Hay standards, has been 
eliminated from Group 1 and a new hay group created 
entitled Grass Hay (Group V). This hay group, 
Grass Hay, has been formulated in such manner as 
to include the various cultivated kinds of grass hay 
such as Bluegrass, Redtop, quack-grass. Bermuda 
grass and cheat, also miscellaneous wild grasses, 
sedges and rushes, such as Colorado South Park hay, 
that are not considered as Upland Prairie or Midland 
Prairie by the hay trade. 


HAY DEFINED FOR PURPOSES OF STANDARDS 

In each hay group hay has been defined so as to 
include only those kinds of herbage in that group, 
and to exclude (1) herbage that is not cured. (2) 
straw of any kind, ‘such as threshed grain, thresned 
or headed Timothy, threshed Alfalfa or threshed 
Redtop, (3) herbage not having recognized feeding 
value, (4) herbage that is coarse and woody, and (5) 
herbage containing more than 85 per cent foreign 
material. No such herbage can be graded under the 
United States hay standards, but it may. be described 


by inspectors Federal hay certificates. 


REVISIONS TO SPECIAL GRADES 

In all the hay groups the practice of employing 
special grades to supplement numerical grades has 
been retained but certain changes and additions have 
been made to the special grades as follows: All 
Groups: The special grade “High Green Color” has 
been changed to ‘‘Hxtra Green”; Group II Alfalfa and 
Alfalfa Mixed Hay—The old special grades “Soft” and 
“Fine” have been eliminated and new special grades 
entitled “Extra Leafy,’ ‘Leafy’, and ‘Green’ have 
been formulated; Group IV Johnson and Johnson 
Mixed Hay—A special grade for Coarse Hay has been 
created, applicable to all hay classes, which replaces 
the old grade ‘U. S. Coarse’”’ heretofore used only in 
connection with the class Johnson. 

In addition to the general revisions and additions 
described in the preceding paragraphs certain other 
specific changes haye been made in the standards 
which are hereinafter described under the hay group 
names to which they apply. 


REVISIONS—TIMOTHY AND CLOVER HAY 
STANDARDS 

(1) In all classes except Clover and Clover Light 
Timothy Mixed a grade requirement has been added 
providing that the No. 1 grade cannot be applied if 
the Timothy seed has matured beyond the early. dough 
‘stage. (2) A grade requirement has been added pro- 
viding that in all classes no hay that is stained shall 
be graded higher than No. 3. (3) The descriptive 
color specifications for Clover hay have been elim- 
inated and percentage color specifications substituted 
that are based on a Department method for accur- 
ately measuring the amount of natural color in hay. 
(4) The method for determining the percentage of 
green color in Timothy by closely estimating the per- 
centage of green color in the leaf, stem and head 
areas has been changed to the method prescribed by 
the department for ascertaining the percentage of 
green color in Alfalfa, Prairie and Johnson hay. All 
color determinations are now made, therefore, by the 
same method. The effect of these’modifications and 
changes to the color specifications (items 3 and 4) is 
to slightly widen the No. 1 grades and slightly narrow 
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the No. 2 grades. (5) The class name Timothy Grass 
Mixed has been changed to Timothy Heavy Grass 
Mixed. 


REVISIONS—ALFALFA AND ALFALFA MIXED 
HAY STANDARDS 

(1) The-No. 2 grade color specifications for hay of 
all classes has been changed from 30 per cent or more 
green to 35 per cent or more green. The effect of 
this change is to slightly narrow the No. 2 grades and 
slightly widen~the No. 3 grades. (2) The word 
“Heavy” has been included in the claSs names Alfalfa 
Grass Mixed, Alfalfa Timothy Mixed and Alfalfa 
Grain Mixed, heretofore used, so that these names 
now read ‘Alfalfa Heavy Grass Mixed,” ete. (3) The 
class Alfalfa Heavy Johnson Mixed, formerly John- 
son Alfalfa Mixed, has been transferred from Group 
IV to Group II, and given single color specifications 
similar to the other hay classes in Group II. 


REVISIONS—PRAIRIE HAY STANDARDS 
(1) The No. 2 grade color specifications for hay 
of all classes has been changed from 30 per cent or 
more green to 35 per cent or more green. The effect 
of this change is to slightly narrow the No. 2 grades 
and slightly widen the No. 3 grades. (2) A grade 
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requirement has been added providing that in all 
classes no hay that is stained shall be graded higher 
than No. 2. (38) The definition for ‘midland grasses” 
has been changed so as to eliminate “other wild 
grasses, sedges and rushes”? from the list of midland 
grasses. Such miscellaneous grasses, sedges and 
rushes are now included in Group V, Grass Hay. The 
new definition for midland grasses includes only four 
moist-meadow grasses that are commonly known to 
the hay trade as “midland grasses’’. The class Mid- 
land Prairie, however, may contain some of these 
miscellaneous grasses, sedges and rushes, providing 
more than 40 per cent of the hay consists of one or 
more of these specifically named midland grasses. 


REVISIONS—JOHNSON AND JOHNSON MIXED 
HAY STANDARDS 

(1) A grade requirement has been added providing 

that in all classes no hay that is stained shall be 

graded higher than No. 3. (2) The class “Johnson 


Alfalfa Mixed” has been transferred to Group II and 
renamed ‘Alfalfa Heavy Johnson Mixed.” 


FULL SHARE OF OHIO’S HAY BUSINESS 
REGULARLY GOES “TO THE LADIES” 


Experienced grain and hay dealers who know 
the heavy hay tonnage which is cleared annually 
from the districts around Van Wert, and Lima, 
Ohio, will realize that the managership of the Van 
Wert Equity Company elevator, and the proprietor- 
ship of the Hurley-Buchholtz Company, at Lima, 


MISS E. D. HURLEY AND MISS N. B. BEIBELL 


Ohio, are man-sized jobs. The executives in charge, 
however, are both ladies. 

Miss E. D. Hurley, sole owner of the latter con- 
cern, and a partner, founded this hay business 
about 10 years ago, and were successful in estab- 
lishing a good trade from the first. 
Miss Hurley’s partner married and sold out her 
interest to the present owner. Miss Hurley is 
optimistic regarding the business outlook. Lima is 
situated in one of the best hay sections of the 
state, and:a high quality of Timothy, Clover and 
Mixed hay are always available. Prospects this 
year are better than for the last two, in the opinion 
of Miss Hurley. 

Miss N. B.,Beibell, manager of the Van Wert 
Equity Exchange since 1920, also handles a large 
volume of hay, as well as grain. Previous to the 
managership, Miss Beibell held the post of book- 
keeper, and there is no side of the business with 
which she is not thoroughly familiar. Both Miss 
Beibell and Miss Hurley, of course, exercise their 
own discretion in buying hay for their respective 
concerns, and are expert judges of quality. 


HAY HIGHER IN NEW YORK MARKET 


By C. K. TRAFTON 

The month under review in the New York hay 
market was featured by a general advance in 
prices, more especially on the higher grades. As 
a rule these made up a very small proportion of 
the receipts; and the latter, including all kinds, 
showed an extremely small total for the period. 
As a consequence the hay moved out just about 
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as rapidly as it come in so that there was no 
accumulation of supplies and no pressure to sell. 
While demand was checked by the hot weather 
generally prevailing and also by the fact that 
many dealers and consumers evidently had enough 
hay on hand to cover their immediate requirements 
and were disposed to hold off for lower prices, 
there was enough buying from day to day to 
cause advances of $1@$2 on the top grades. At 
times there was practically no No. 1 hay avail- 
able and it was generally regarded as worth fully 
$25, although it is net to be understood that this 
price’ could be secured on all the hay which 
shippers may send in as No. 1. Likewise No. 2 
is quoted at $23@$24, with more disposition to 
hold. really choice lots at the higher level; while 
No. 3 is quoted at $21@$23. Although demand 
for lower qualities has been slightly better, such 
hay has generally been rather hard to sell and 
with the larger part of the arrivals consisting of 
medium grades or lower some poor stuff has still 
been available at as low as $18, other lots bring- 
ing up to $20. Arrivals of new hay have been 
very small, farmers and shippers preferring to 
hold on rather than lose money in view of the 
inability of the market to-absorb more than mod- 
erate quantities of the old crop. However, as the 
latter seems to be fairly well cleaned up, espe- 
cially in the West, a steady increase in new crop 
arrivals is expected and preparations fro shipment 
are already being made. With a record-breaking 
crop in sight, the official Government figure for 
tame hay being 101,000,000 tons, compared with 
86,378,000 tons last year, it is not astonishing that 
buyers have been inclined to look for lower prices. 


' At the same time conservative and well-informed 


traders would not be surprised to see really choice 
hay go to a still wider premium. In their judg- 
ment the demand for No. 1 may be much better 
than many seem to expect and they are convinced 
that a decidedly meager percentage of the pro- 
duction will be able to grade so high as much of 
the crop became excessively wet and over-ripe. 
It is reported that some new hay baled out of the 
field and grading about No. 2 sold at $19@$20, 
some of it of pretty fair quality. 


FEED MARKET FIRM ON HIGHER 
GRAIN PRICES 


The feed market turned quite firm during the 
week ending August 10 as a result principally of 
the sharp advance in grain prices, according to 
the weekly Feed Market Review of the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Demand 
broadened materially but offerings of most feeds 
were limited and prices turned upward. 

Wheat Feeds: Production of wheat feeds was 
only slightly larger at the principal milling centers 
than for the previous week. Northwestern mills 
increased their production slightly and grindings 
were smaller at the southwestern mills and alto- 
gether reflected the continued limited demand for 
flour. The present output of feed is being ab- 
sorbed by the current demand and the filling of 
old orders, so that there is practically no accumu- 
lation of feed in storage. Mills are reported to 
be having some difficulty in making delivery on 
sales already made and this situation is expected 
to continue during the remainder of the month. 
While offerings of bran are more liberal than of 
middlings they are in active demand and prices 
were advanced about $1 per ton during the week. 
Practically no middlings are being offered by the 
mills for immediate delivery but almost entirely for 
future shipments as practically their entire output 
has been sold for the next 30 days, according to 
trade reports. The demand for middlings con- 
tinues very active and prices have been further 
advanced. Prices for deferred shipments of mid- 
dlings have been advanced to near the spot basis. 
Other heavy wheat feeds have also advanced, with 
the possible exception of Red Dog at most of the 
markets. 

Linseed Meal: The sharp advance in flax prices 
as a result of unfavorable weather in the North- 
west strengthened the linseed meal market. There 
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Was some improvement in the demand which was 
also a strengthening factor. Eastern markets were 
not quite so firm as these in the Central West be- 
cause of a less active domestic demand in that 
territory. Production is not large but eastern mills 
are. apparently anxious to dispose of current sup: 
plies at prevailing prices. Some export demand 
was reported by the eastern crushers which are 
running principally on imported flax seed. 

Cottonseed Meal prices continued their upward 
trend with the market quite firm. A cotton crop 
of about 13,500,000 bales was indicated from the 
condition and acreage report on the first of August. 
This is about 4,500,000 bales smaller than last 
year’s production and slightly smaller than the 
1924 crop, from which about 2,125,000 tons of meal 
and cake were produced compared with 2,800,000 
tons produced during the 11 months to July 1 from 
last season’s crop. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the supply of cottonseed meal this season will 
be from 675,000 to 700,000 tons below last year’s 
production. Cottonseed meal prices in the south- 
western markets at the first of August were about 
$3.50 per ton higher than ‘at the corresponding 
time last year and reflect the smaller supply in 
prospect for the coming séason. Transactions in 
cottonseed meal have been small as mills are 
slow sellers. Quotations for deferred shipment 
have been advanced to within 50 cents to $1 of 
spot prices at most markets. 

Gluten Feed offerings continue moderate and 
while demand is not. of large volume it is suffi- 
cient to readily absorb the current supply. Re- 
sellers at Buffalo continued to offer gluten feed at 
about 50 cents below manufacturer’s prices in or- 
der to stimulate sales. Manufacturers are offering 
feed more liberally for September shipment and in 
few mills are offering for August shipment, but 
most of the spot feed is being offered by whole- 
salers in the markets. 4 

Hominy Feed: The demand for hominy feed 
exceeds the light production and prices have been 
advanced sharply both as a result of this increased 
‘demand and the advance in corn prices. Quite a 
few of the mills were reported out of the market 
and others have their output sold up for some 
time. 


PLENTY OF HAY 


A record truck load of hay was hauled recently 
in New Jersey. A carload of baled Alfalfa hay, 495 
bales in all, was hauled in one load on a trailer 
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These figures compare with 217,648 tons crushed 
and 144,950,005 pounds oil produced for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1926, and 255,592 tons and 169,- 
979,532 pounds in 1925. 

The stocks of flaxseed in these mills on June 30, 
1927, were 96,145 tons compared with 75,804. for 
the same time in 1926 and 63,182 in 1925. During 
the quarter imports of linseed oil amounted to 382,- 
652 pounds compared with 10,164,773 in 1926 and 
6,128,927 in 1925 and exports to 599,953 pounds in 
1927 compared with 632,510 in 1926 and 577,085 in 
1925. 


FEEDS HIGHER IN N. Y. MARKET 
FEEDS HIGHER IN NEW YORK 
MARKET - 
By C. K. TRAFTON 

Prices for practically all feeds have advanced 
sharply in the New York market, which has 
served to check business to an appreciable ex- 
tent. The advance has been particularly striking 
in the instance of standard middlings which have 
advanced fully $6.50, being quoted at $43.10. This 
price, however, is almost wholly nominal as there 
is practically nothing on offer and stocks are 
extremely meager. It is worthy of note that some 
mills are asking a 50 cent premium for September 
shipment. Because of this great buoyancy mid- 
dlings have gone to the remarkable premium of 
$9 over Spring bran. Following the’ good sales 
noted in our last review as a result of the sudden 
radical price-cutting by the mills, bran prices 
turned sharply upward and this movement con- 
tinued during July. As a consequence the spot 
basis is now $34.80, or $1.50 higher than a month 
ago. It. is evident that the mills oversold them- 
selves at the lower levels, as usual, as they have 
been consistently tardy on deliveries and in some 
cases have not made complete shipments on their 
July contracts. In fact, the above quotation is 
almost wholly nominal as there is not much of- 
fered from any quarter. One of the largest mills 
seems to be entirely out of the market as far as 
shipments from Buffalo and Minneapolis are con- 
cerned, while the inability of the largest local 
producer to fully satisfy the small demand which 
has appeared at these high prices is demonstrated 
by the fact that some of their city customers have 
been forced to the unusual expedient of securing 
supplies in western markets. Red-dog has shared 
in the general upturn, being quoted at $53.60, 
which has restricted business to extremely small 
volume. Early in the month there was a fair de- 


A CARLOAD OF HAY ON TRUCK AND TRAILER 


truck. The outfit is owned by the Scholl Company 
‘ot Newark, N. J., which specializes in Alfalfa hay. 
The accompanying photograph shows just how 495 
bales look before being distributed to the horses 
of that territory. 


LINSEED OIL ON INCREASE 


An increase was noted in the output of mills 
crushing flaxseed for the quarter ending June 30, 
1927, according to the report of the Bureau of the 
‘Census, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C. There were 32 mills crushing flaxseed during 
that period and they reported a crush of 250,942 
tons and a production of 167,230,923 pounds of oil. 


mand for white hominy, though mainly limited to 
an occasional carlot or less, but on the subsequent 
advance of 75 cents, which carried the price to 
$41.75, even this moderate demand disappeared. 
Yellow hominy has remained virtually an unknown 
quantity. Offerings have been almost entirely 
lacking and quotations difficult to secure. As a 
consequence buyers have shown little or no in- 
terest. Cottonseed oil meal has been much slower 
than usual at this season. Having a fairly good 
stock on hand, dealers have shown little interest 
in old crop 36 per cent meal for prompt shipment. 
After a series of advances and declines this is 
again quoted at last month’s basis of $41.25. For 
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the same reason, and also because the price is 
higher than at the opening of the 1926 season, 
they show little interest in new crop offers at $39 
for September-October-November shipment. 


NEW FEED BRANDS 
“MALTO” dairy feed. People’s Milling Company, 
Muskegon, Mich. Filed June 6, 1927. Serial No. 
250,094. Published July 12, 1927. 
“MILKING TIME BRAND” stock feed, namely, 
brewers’ dried grains. Badger Grains & Feed 


king Time Brand” ~——— 
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Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed May 26, 1927. 
Serial No. 249,565. Published July 19, 1927. 
“RED BAND” cornmeal and feed. Model Mill 


Company, Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. Filed June 6, 
1927. Serial No. 250,085. Published July 19, 1927. 

“PIG-N-HOG” prepared stock feed. The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed March 14, 1927. 
Serial No. 245,749. Published July 26, 1927. 

Poultry and stock feeds. The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Filed March 12, 1927. Serial 
No. 245,655. Published July 26, 1927. 

“QUAKER STATE” stock feeds, including poul- 
try feeds comprising chick starter, chick grains, 
growing mash, egg mash, scratch grains, develop- 
ing feed, and crate fattener as well as other feeds 
such as dairy rations and pig meal. Blank & 
Gottshall Company, Inc., Sunbury and Williams- 
port, Pa. Filed June 6, 1927. Published August 2, 
1927. 

“MARMICO” dairy feed. Maritime Milling Com- 
pany, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Filed May 19, 1927. Se- 
rial No. 249,229. Published August 2, 1927. 

“CREMO” dairy feed mixture consisting of wheat 
bran, ground oats, Alfaifa, molasses, corn feed meal, 
corn gluten feed, linseed meal, cottonseed meal and 
salt. Moore Bros., doing business as Holdenville 
Mill & EBlevator Company, Holdenville, Okla. Filed 
April 22, 1927. Serial No. 247,863. Published Au- 
gust 2, 1927. 


Trademarks Registered 


229,979. Wheat flour, stock and poultry feeds. 
The Coles Company, Middletown, Conn. , Filed 
March 22, 1926. Serial No. 228,975. Published 


April 26, 1927. Registered July 12, 1927. 


HAY MARKET CONTINUES STEADY 
The Martin Grain Company of St. Louis, Mo., in 


its letter of August 9, says: 

The Timothy hay market continues to rule very 
firm on high grade hay which is wanted on local 
account. Good No. 1 Timothy would sell well, an 
occasional car of high No. 2 would sell relatively 
well, but everything else is very dull and hard to 
sell. The majority of the receipts is poor stained 
hay and hay out of condition for which there is 
little outlet except at very low figures. 

Light Clover Mixed hay steady on No. 1 which 
is in good demand but lower grades are dull. 

Heavy Clover Mixed hay steady with a fair de- 
mand. 

Pure Clover hay in scant offering and fair de- 
mand. Some Clover on the market but the quality 
is poor. Good high grade Clover would sell rela- 
tively well. 

Alfalfa situation unchanged. There is a good 
demand for the better grades of Alfalfa but the 
lower grades are very dull. 

Prairie hay steady, offerings are light and de- 
mand fairly good for No. 1 but off grades are slow. 


E12 
THE GRAIN MARKET SITUATION 


By G. A. COLLIER 
Grain, Hay and Feed Market News_Service United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


The grain market strengthened materially during 
the last half of July and the first half of August, 
principally as a result of rust development in Spring 
wheat in the American Northwest and possibility 
of frost damage in the Canadian Prairie Provinces, 
together with the backwardness of the corn crop 
and unsatisfactory threshing returns on oats. The 
prospect of a good rye crop and increased offerings 
of this grain weakened the rye market but the 
barley market held fairly steady although prices 
declined to a new crop basis. 

The Winter wheat crop showed a further reduc- 
tion of more than 25,000,000 bushels from the July 
1 estimate and at the first of August was estimated 
at about 553,000,000 bushels. A large part of this 
reduction was in Hard Winter wheat principally in 
Kansas and Nebraska, although there is a reduction 
of about 5,500,000 bushels in Soft Winter wheat in 
the principal producing States. 

The condition of Spring wheat on August 1 was 
86.4 per cent of normal and indicated a production 
of 298,000,000 bushels or about 24,000,000 bushels 
above the July 1 forecast and about 938,000,000 bush- 
els over that harvested last season. Since the first 
of August, however, there has been considerable rust 
damage and much of the wheat was not yet out of 
danger, especially in northern districts where plant- 
ings were two to three weeks late. The crop through 
central Minnesota, in southeastern South Dakota 
and in the Red River Valley of North Dakota and 
Minnesota has been seriously damaged by rust dur- 
ing the past two weeks, according to reports from 
specialists of the United States Bureau of Plant 
Industry. 

Of the Spring wheat reported August 1 slightly 
over 80,000,000 bushels in the four important pro- 
ducing States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana, is Durum wheat. The Durum 
crop according to the August 1 estimate will be 
around 80 per cent larger than last year in these 
states. 

A slight increase in the Northern Hemisphere 
wheat crop over that of last season is indicated by 
reports from 22 countries received to date which 
total 2,500,000,000 bushels compared with 2,460,000,- 
000 bushels produced by the same countries last 
year. The most uncertain factors present are the 
final outturns in Canada and Russia. The Cana- 
’ dian crop made rapid progress during July and was 
officially estimated at the first of August at 357,000, 
000 bushels, an increase of about 32,000,000 bushels 
over the July 1 forecast. The crop is late, however, 
and the possibility of early frost damage of rust 
infection may materially change the situation. Slight 
frosts have already occurred in the southern part 
of Sasketchewan, which is the heaviest producer of 
the Prairie Provinces. Recent trade reports have 
suggested some reduction in the Russian crop. Euro- 
pean countries so far reporting show an increase of 
52,000,000 bushels over last season while the North 
African crop, which competes with our Durum, is 
about 10,000,000 bushels larger than the 1926 
harvest. 

The United States rye crop was estimated August 
1 at 61,500,000 bushels, about the same as the July 
1 estimate, but more than 20,000,000 bushels larger 
than last year’s harvest. Rye production in 12 
European countries, including Poland, reporting 
to date amounts to around 367,000,000 bushels, 
which is 40,000,000 bushels above the estimate for 
the same countries last year. Acreage and condi- 
tion reports for other countries indicate that this 
icrease will likely be maintained for Europe as 
a whole, exclusive of Russia. 


The quality of the Winter wheat crop is reported 
at 88.5 per cent compared with 90.1 per cent the 
10-year average. In general the quality is good in 
sections where good yields were obtained and vice 
versa. Much of the Winter wheat is lower than 
usual in gluten content not only in the central 
western states but also in Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho. With a large percentage of the 
offerings showing lower gluten content the prem- 
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iums for high protein wheat have widened mater- 
jally this season and during the past few weeks 
particularly high protein wheat has been in very 
active demand at advancing prices. 

The Spring wheat markets, however, have led 
the advance in wheat prices, reflecting the unfavor- 
able developments during the past two weeks in 
the Spring wheat crop. Milling demand has been 
of only moderate volume because of the limited 
sale for flour. Up until the past two weeks all 
offerings were being readily absorbed and there was 
scacely the seasonal increase in the market stocks. 
Since the first of August, however, market stocks 
have increased materially and on August 6 about 
46,000,000 bushels of wheat were in store in the 
markets reporting to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


The movement of Soft Winter wheat to market 
is getting well under way and the quality of this 
wheat is also below that of last year. Considerable 
smutty and light weight was being received at St. 
Louis and a large percentage of the Soft wheat 
arriving at eastern markets from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia also contained considerable 
smut. Southern mills have been active buyers of 
new Soft Winter wheat and some has moved to 
eastern seaboard for export. Because of higher 
rates fom Gulf ports more wheat is being exported 
though the Atlantic Seaboard than last season, ac- 
cording to trade reports. Some United States 
wheat has been shipped out via Montreal. 

Corn prices have advanced about 10 cents per 
bushel during the past month. This advance has 
been caused principally by the backwardness of the 


crop and the fear of frost damage to a large per-_ 


centage of the crop, which is very late. Condi- 
tions at the first of August indicated a crop of 
about 2,385,000,000 bushels, or about 260,000,000 
bushels below that of last year. The condition of 
the corn crop improved during July but much of 
the crop is so late that only an unusually late, 
warm fall will prevent serious frost damage. 
Abandonment will undoubtedly be considerably above 
average throughout most of the corn belt due to 
poor stands and failure of the late planted crop to 
make satisfactory growth. Conditions are poor in 
Ohio, very poor in Indiana and in Illinois the worst 
on record. In Missouri stands are irregular and 
the crop is sufficiently late to be in danger of frost 
damage. The crop is good in Kansas and Ne- 
braska and also in Iowa, but in the latter State it 
is from one to 10 days late. In Oklahoma, Texas 
and Louisiana the crop is considerably above the 
average. Harvesting of the new crop has already 
begun in these southwestern states. 


Supplies of old corn, according to the best infor- 
mation available, are considerably less than at this 
time last year, indicating a very small carryover 
this season. Market stocks are still fairly large but 
have been reduced materially, during the past 
month. Demand has not been of large volume but 
movement has been very light and all offerings 
have been readily absorbed at the steadily advanc- 
ing prices. 

Prospects for this season’s oats crop at the first 
of August were not so good as at the first of July 
and a crop of about 1,279,000,000 bushels is now in 
prospect, which is only about 29,000,000 bushels 
above last year’s crop. Threshing returns which are 
now beginning to come in from the important pro- 
ducing areas of the North Central States show very 
unsatisfactory outturns and considerable light 
weight grain. These unfavorable reports have given 
the oats market independent strength during the 
past two weeks and the market is tending upward. 
Stocks of grain in the markets have become very 
small, being only about one-third as large as at this 
time last year and about half as large as two years 
ago. It is too early to tell definitely what the final 
outturn may be but present indications are that 
good quality grain is likely to bring relatively firm 
prices during the coming season. 


Rye prices declined about two cents per bushel 
for the month ending August 10 compared with an 
advance of about four cents in wheat prices for the 
same period. Increased offerings of new crop grain 
with no corresponding improvement in either do- 
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mestic or export demand were the principal causes 
of the decline in rye prices. 

The outlook for barley improved during July and 
at the first of August a crop of 249,000,000 bushels 
was in prospect, which amount has been exceeded 
only once and that was in 1918 when the crop 
totaled 256,000,000 bushels. Receipts at the mar- 
kets to date show much good quality barley which 
has been in good demand at fairly steady prices 
following the decline at the first of August when 
prices changed from the old to a new crop basis. 

The market for flax has been holding fairly 
steady with crushers taking the very limited re- 
ceipts. Offerings of Argentine flax continued liberal 
and the domestic market has been influenced prob- 
ably more by the market changes in that country 
than by the crop conditions in the United States. 
During the past week, however, domestic crop con- 
ditions were the dominant feature in the market 
and prices advanced about 10 cents per bushel. 
Supplies of flaxseed in commercial stocks and in 
crushers’ hands were about 1,000,000 bushels larger 
on the first of July than a year ago. This would 
be equal to less than two months’ crushings at the 
rate reported during the past quarter. Supplies of 
flax in Argentina, however, are still fairly large 
and will likely be-sufficient for market require- 
ments until the domestic crop is available. 


TEN CENTS AVERAGE PENALTY 
FOR HEATED WHEAT 


A $2,000,000 avoidable loss annually resulting 
from heat damage to wheat has been found to exist 
through a study made of that subject by officials 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The damage is of a character that is difficult to deal 
with, and a small quantity of heat-damaged kernels 
in a lot of wheat brings down the price decisively, 
the Department has found. 

The difference in price per bushel between sound 
wheat and wheat containing heat-damaged kernels 
ranged from 5 cents to 15 cents or more in ex- 
treme cases. During one six-month period when ar- 
rivals at Kansas City were under observation it 
was estimated that the losses in that market alone 
were $220,920. 

D. A. Coleman and B. E. Rothgeb, marketing spe- 
cialists of the Department of Agriculture, found 
that the prevalence of heat-damaged wheat in any 
market has a tendency to depress the price of all 
other wheat in that market. Thus the total loss 
caused by damaged wheat may be considerably, 
higher than can in this way be estimated. Other 
markets suffered losses in proportion to their vol- 
ume of business and the extent of the heat damage 
in the wheat handled by them. 

The chief causes of heat-damage to wheat, these 
specialists report, are unfavorable weather condi- 
tions at the time of harvest and faulty methods of 
handling the crop, such as improper stacking, dur- 
ing the period from harvest to the time the crop is 
marketed. The condition in which the wheat is 
stored on the farm or at the country elevator is an 
important factor. In recent years, they say, a great 
deal.of damage to wheat has been caused by stack- 
ing green or wet wheat, or by threshing such wheat 
when it was too green, or too wet, and storing it in 
bulk, without first putting it in suitable condition 
for storage. Under such conditions rapid intra- 
molecular respiration takes place in the kernel and 
heat develops. This action is speeded up as the 
temperature rises. According to the intensity of 
the heat developed the wheat kernels become dark- 
ened in color, the gluten is weakened, or the wheat 
becomes unfit for human consumption. 


INHERITANCE IN WHEAT 


rs mec 
In a varietal cross between Sevier and Dicklow 


wheats, made at the Logan, Utah, experiment sta- 
tion, high acre-yields were obtained wherever the 
strains were isolated. Three forms highly resistant 
to black stem rust, also resulted from the cross. In 
crossing pure lines of Sevier and Federation wheats, 
strains were isolated which had a much greater 
head density than either of the parent wheats. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


October 10-12.—Annual convention of the United 
States Feed Distributors Association, at Omaha, 
Neb. 

October 10-12—Annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers National Association, at the Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

October 10.—Annual meeting of the National 
Terminal Weighmaster Association at the Fonte- 
nelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

October 10.—Chief Grain Inspectors National As- 
sociation, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 


NORTHWEST DEALERS MEET 


George Paulson of Cascade, Mont., was unani- 
mously elected president of the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers Association at the close of the morning ses- 
sion of the thirteenth annual convention which 
opened in Great Falls, Mont., on July 15. 

Other officers, all unanimously elected on the 
report of the Nominating Committee, are: Otto 
Paulson, Havre, vice-president; A. J.. Maly, Great 
Falls, treasurer; Oscar Harlem, Chinook, A. F. 
Strobehn, Great Falls, A. E. Barkemeyer, Great 
Falls, H. Beckwith, St. Ignatius, Dan Kirby, Great 
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Falls, directors. Miss Sue Swearingen of Great 
Falls is acting secretary of the Association. 

Officers of the Association during the past year 
were: L. L. Dean, Conrad, president; G. H. Beck- 
with, St. Ignatius, vice-president; A. J. Maly, Great 
Falls, treasurer; J. C. Templeton, Great Falls (de- 
ceased), secretary. 

Mr. Dean called the convention to order and the 
visitors were welcomed by Mayor Harry B. 
Mitchell. W. N. Smith, vice-president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Company, responded. The read- 
ing of the minutes, report of the treasurer and 
election of officers concluded the morning session. 

In the afternoon were. addresses by A. H. Bow- 
man, state commissioner of agriculture, and Charles 
Quinn, secretary of the Grain Dealers National 
Association, who came from Toledo. A round table 
discussion of several matters of interest to the 
dealers closed the meeting. The annual banquet 
was held in the evening with W. N. Smith as 
toastmaster. 

Addresses by Congressman Scott Leavitt, H. A. 
Martin, manager of the grain department of Kerr- 
Gifford & Co., Portland, Ore., and by W. T. Giese, 
chief of the division of grain standards, Helena, 
were heard on the second day. 
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i TRANSPORTATION? 


MEMPHIANS WIN ARGUMENT 

A finding of undue prejudice and an order to re- 
move it not later than September 19, were the two 
results of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
hearing of the case wherein the American Grain & 
Hay Company, of Memphis, Tenn., assailed the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad. It was shown that the rail- 
road had failed to maintain the same through rates 
via Memphis (with transit arrangements) as it 
maintains via East’St. Louis and Cairo, Ill. The re- 
sult, said the Commission, was prejudice to Mem- 
phis. Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin were 
the states containing the points of origin involved, 
while the destinations affected were in Arkansas 
and Texas. ; 


DUMBNESS OF RAIL TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
HELD UNREASONABLE 

The Globe Grain & Milling Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., in order to do away with the annoy- 
ance of being billed continually for grain never 
shipped, filed complaint against the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, and has been supported in the controversy by 
Examiner W. A. Maiden, who heard the case for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. | 

Bills were rendered in the case in point, in ac- 
cordance with the tariff minimum of 60,000 pounds 
per car of bulk barley and corn. The cars furnished 
were of only 50,000 pounds’ capacity. Putting the 
matter tactfully, the examiner said the carriers 
should be authorized “to waive the undercharges.” 
Hereafter the charges will be assessed on basis of 
actual weight in proportion to the charge for the 
theoretical minimum charge for 60,000 pounds. 


RAILS FORCED INTO CO-OPERATION WITH 
BARGE SERVICE 

It is reliably reported that by September 15, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will have or- 
dered joint rail-barge rates in compliance with its 
findings announced this month. Establishment by 
the Chicago Great Western and other roads of 
through routes and joint rail-barge and rail-barge- 
rail rates between St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Fargo, N. D., and points in Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa and Missouri in connection with the barge line 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation between Du- 
buque, Iowa, and St. Paul and Minneapolis was 
found by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
be “desirable end in the public interest.” 

The railroads affected are the Chicago Great 
Western, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Illinois Central. With 
the exception of the Illinois Central the rail carriers 
were wholly averse to participating with the barge 
line in through routes and joint rates, particularly 
in differential rates. Most of them have single-line 
routes of their own between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities and they urged that they can ill afford to 
share the traffic with the barge line. They ven- 
tured that there is no public necessity for addi- 
tional routes and that the Commission had no legal 
power to order them established. They also ques- 
tioned the economy of substituting for a rail haul a 
250-mile water haul requiring a breaking of bulk 
and expressed the usual railroader’s doubt as to 
whether barge navigation on the upper Mississippi 
is physically or commercially feasible. ~ 

In holding that the establishment of the joint 
rates are desirable in the public interest, the com- 
mission also decided they should be constructed-by 
subtracting from the contemporaneous all-rail rates 
between the same points differentials equivalent to 


15 per cent of the contemporaneous all-rail rates 
between Dubuque and the Twin Cities. “We further 
find,’ the Commission said, “that just, reasonable 
and equitable divisions of such rates would be ar- 
rived at by a prorate basis, using as factors the 
contemporaneous first class rail rate between Du- 
buque or the Twin Cities and the interior point and 
the contemporaneous first class barge rate between 
Dubuque and the Twin Cities.” 
SEATTLE FORCES UNITE 

The Seattle, Wash., Chamber of Commerce has 
joined in the fight begun by the Seattle Port Com- 
mission, and in co-operation with the Merchants 
Exchange for the abolition of the 10 per cent differ- 
ential in freight rates enjoyed by Portland in grain 
shipments from the territory south of the Snake 
River. Port Commissioner G. B. Lamping explained 
the plans of the commission in seeking a reopening 
of the case before the Interstate Commorce Com- 
mission. ‘We have been in this battle for a long 
time,” said Chairman Nathan Eckstein, of the 
Chamber committee, “‘and intend to stay in it until 
the differential is abolished. With any movement 
that has for its purpose the elimination of this dif- 
ferential we are in full accord.” 


“CHECKMATE” RATES PREVENTED 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has found 
not justified the proposed increased proportional 
rates on grain and its products from Colorado, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska points when destined to Gulf 
ports for ocean shipment. The rates were to apply 
when the grain or flour movements were beyond 
Kansas City and Wichita over the Santa Fe, Rock 
Island, or Missouri Pacific. 

These proposed tariffs were intended to check- 
mate the outbound proportionals from Kansas City 
and Wichita, published by the Kansas City South- 
ern, C. & A., Katy, and the Frisco. In regard to the 
justification of the railroads seeking the increase, 
the Commission said that a desire to keep grain on 
their rails was not sufficient. 


WESTERN RATES RECONSIDERED 

Proposed freight rates on grain and milling prod- 
ucts over the Wells-Rogerson cutoff, believed to be 
discriminatory to Ogden and other Utah points, 
will not go into effect pending a thorough investiga- 
tion of the protest being made by the Ogden Cham- 
ber of Commerce, it was agreed today by F. W. 
Robinson, vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, following a protracted con- 
ference with a large number of shippers in Ogden. 

At a recent conference Mr. Robinson said that he 
regretted that both sides of the story had not been 
heard before the Union Pacific agreed to grant the 
request of the San Francisco Chamber. of Com- 
merce for a rate of approximately. five cents a 
hundredweight lower over the cutoff from Roger- 
son, Idaho, to Wells, Nev., than via Ogden. 


TOLEDO RATES PENDING 

Increased freight rates on grain, grain products 
and byproducts, between Toledo and cities in south- 
ern Ohio and parts of West Virginia and Kentucky, 
did not go into effect August 1, as was expected by 
some shippers. Both the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Ohio public utilities commis- 
sion announced that the proposed raise could not 
go into effect until a further hearing is held. 

The rates would have meant an increase of from 
two to four cents on 100 pounds. Suspension of 
the increase was granted upon the request of W. I. 
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Nokely, transportation commissioner of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on behalf of the Toledo Produce 
exchange. 

CONVICTION AFFIRMED 

The Department of Justice has been advised that 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the second circuit 
has affirmed the judgment of conviction in Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., vs. United States, given in the 
Federal court for the western district of New York 
for violation of the Elkins anti-rebate law in that 
the Kellogg company gave shippers an allowance 
out of the sums paid it by the railroads for elevat- 
ing grain for them, as an inducement to shippers 
to route their grain so it would pass through the 
ones elevators at Buffalo. 

udge Manton, who wrote the opini 

court, followed the lines of the Eee arenes ie 
the brief in the case written by William J. Donoyan 
assistant to the Attorney-General, and Mr. Collins 
on this novel application of the anti-rebate law 
especially in that the judge said “the application of 
the statute is not limited to shippers and carriers 
but includes and punishes any person or corpora: 
tion whose intended acts result in the transporta- 
tion of property at less rates than those mentioned 
in the tariffs lawfully published and filed by com- 
mon carriers.” Continuing the judge said: “Nor is 
it essential to convict, within the terms of the stat- 
ute, to prove that there was co-operation by a com- 
mon carrier. The result forbidden by the statute 
was accomplished by plaintiff in error’s payment to 
consignee and shippers and resulted in shippers re- 
ceiving their transportation at rates less than those 
named in the tariffs.” 

Quoting from United States vs. Koenig Coal Co., 
Judge Manton said that “whether the person com- 
mitting the act is shipper or carrier is not deter- 
minative.” The elevator company was neither a 
shipper nor a carrier but merely an agent hired by 
the carrier to perform elevation service in the 
transfer of grain from the holds of vessels at the 
port to the cars of the railroads. The railroads pro- 
tested against the elevator company giving any part 
of the money they paid it to shippers to induce 
them to route their grain so that it would pass 
through the elevators of the elevation agent. 
Usually a rebate is conceived to be a payment made 
by a carrier to a shipper. The rule that has been 
laid down by the lower courts in the case, which is 
expected to go to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, seems to be that anyone who enables a 
shipper to get transportation for less than the pub- 
lished rate is guilty of violating the Elkins Act. 


RATES FAVOR IOWA 

An instance of the many alleged discriminations 
in freight rates against southwestern wheat, 
brought forward at Wichita, Kan., in the hearing 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, related to 
tariffs applicable to Sac City, Iowa, and Manhattan, 
Kan., respectively. 

The wheat rate from Sac City to New Orleans, 
La., by way of Omaha, Neb., it was shown, is 33% 
cents per 100 pounds on the transit balance, while 
from Manhattan, Kan., to New Orleans by way of 
Kansas City, Mo., 181 miles less, is six cents higher. 


RELIEF IN HAY RATES 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted permission to railroads having lines from 
hay producing points in Michigan, Ohio, and Indi- 
ana, to establish reduced proportionals on hay to 
Ohio River crossings, Cincinnati to Evansville, and 
from those states of origin to Virginia cities, with 
a view to giving relief to shippers of hay desirous 
of getting into southeastern markets on_ better 
terms in comparison with shippers of hay from 
New York. Reductions run along about 7, 8, 9, 
and 10 cents per 100 pounds. The carriers have 
been given the right to publish such reduced pro- 
portionals on 10 days’ notice. 


THE GRAIN WORLD 


IMPORT figures for the first nine months of the 
current cereal year (from August to April, inclusive) 
show wheat imports to have totaled 1,697,035 tons 
(62,349,000 bushels) as compared with 1,145,900 tons 
(42,100,000 bushels) during the corresponding period 
of the year 1925-26. The export embargo on wheat 
has been extended for another year. Some doubt has 
been expressed of the efficacy of the prohibition on 
the manufacture of cakes and pastry from wheat flour 
in effecting any great saving to the country. An in- 
teresting observation is the increased importation of 
rye flour, the use of which is authorized. During the 
first eight months of the current cereal year imports 
of rye were 8,680 tons (342,000 bushels) as against 
6,865 tons (270,000 bushels) during the correspond- 
ing period last year, and of rye flour 1,947 tons (21,900 
barrels) as compared to only 118 tons (1,300 barrels) 
for the first eight months of the past cereal year.— 
Foodstuffs ’Round the World. 


WHEAT exports of 2,983,000 bushels from the 
United States for the week ending July 23 were 
the heaviest, with one exception, since April. 
Total exports of wheat and flour from July 1 to 23 
this year amounted to 7,110,000 bushels, compared 
with 14,655,000 last year. 

TOTAL production of rye for European countries 
actually reported up to August 1 is 438,000,000 
bushels—which is 63,000,000 bushels above the 
estimates for the same countries last year. 
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INDIANA 


The elevator at Deedsville, Ind., has been rebuilt. 
It is now handling grain,|feed and coal. 


Electric power is being installed for the Lucerne 
Co-operative Elevator Company of Lucerne, Ind. 


A new truck dump has been installed by the 
Bargersville Grain Company of Bargersville, Ind. 

The O. L. Barr Grain Company of Bicknell, Ind., 
has installed a hammer mill and a 35-horsepower 
motor. 

The Francisco Elevator of the Princeton Milling 
Company of Princeton, Ind., has been bought by 
Joe Craig. 

Motors of 25 horsepower are being installed in 
the plant of the Sugar Creek Grain Company of 
Thorntown, Ind. 

The Gar Creek Elevator has been moved to New 
Haven, Ind., where it will be placed on the property 
of Stiefel & Levy. 

A 50-horsepower electric motor has been installed 
to operate the hammer feed mill of the Farmers 
BHlevator Company at Knox, Ind. 

Kraus & Apfelbaum have leased the old J. R. 
Dietrich Elevator at Bremen, Ind. F. E. Bowlby, 
manager of the latter, took charge. 


The capital stock of the Rosston Grain & Lum- 
ber Company of Rosston (Zionsville P. O.), Ind., 
has been decreased from $25,000 to $16,000. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Carmel, Ind., 
has sold its interests in the elevator to Oscar 
Moffitt who has changed the firm name to Oscar 
Moffitt & Sons. 


Several improvements have been made by the 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of Clay 
City, Ind. Improvements cost $3,000. The drive- 
way has been lowered and three electric motors in- 
stalled. 


The coal handling facilities of the Farmers Ele- 
vator Company of Remington, Ind., have been im- 
proved. The old bins were torn down and new 
bins of reinforced concrete erected. Coal unload- 
ing machinery has also been installed. 


The Uniondale Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at Uniondale, Ind., capitalized at $15,000. 
The company will operate a grain elevator and 
buy and sell grain. The incorporators are Oscar 
L. Schwartz, Chester H. Eichhorn, URES Gilbert 
and Wells Newhard. 


IOWA 
A, J. Leak’s elevator at Audubon, Iowa, has been 
remodeled and repaired. 
The Farmers Elevator 
Iowa, has been dissolved. 


W. Brunskill has leased the Falde & Angle Ele- 
vator at Hawarden, Iowa. 


The Stockdale Elevator at Lakota, Iowa, has been 
bought by J. P. Schissel & Son. 


Business has been discontinued by the Farmers 
Grain Company of Granger, Iowa. 

T. P. Wade & Son has sold his elevator at Ack- 
ley, Iowa, to J. P. Lacey and R. B. Lacey. 

The Lowry Elevator at Westfield, Iowa, has been 
bought by E. R. McFarland of Elk Point. 

F. F. Finegan succeeds H. W. Grill as manager 
of the Farmers Union Elevator at Denison, Iowa, 

The elevator is being rebuilt for the Farmers 
Elevator & Shipping Association at West Union, 
Iowa. ark 

Remodeling has been done to the Crawford Eleva- 
tor at Ida Grove, Iowa, and equipped with electric 
power. = 

The Quaker Oats Company has~ purchased the 
Cannon Bros. elevators, located at Paulina and 
Granville, Iowa. 

A truck dump has been installed and elevator 


repaired for the Independent Elevator Company of 
Lanesboro, Iowa. 


The old building of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany at Sheldon, Iowa, was wrecked and @ new 
one has been built on the site. 


The charter of the Farmers Elevator Company of 
Spencer, Iowa, has been renewed for another 20 
years. R. T. Pullen is president. 


A Chicago firm headed by Fred W. Simpson has 
bought the concrete elevator at Des Moines, Iowa, 
formerly operated by the Iowa Corn Products 


Company of Quimby, 


Company. The plant consists of a large concrete 
elevator with capacity of 250,000 bushels. 


The New Hartford Elevator Company of New 
Hartford, Iowa, has completed a frame ironclad 
addition to the warehouse at the elevator. 


The old Spracher Elevator at Sibley, Iowa, has 
been bought by Wiley & Greig. It was managed 
by Barney Graves for the Betts Grain Company. 

The site and buildings of the old Farmers Ele- 
vator Company at Joice, Iowa, have been bought 
by the recently organized Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany. 

The elevator and coal business of the Farmers 
Elevator Company at Latimer, Iowa, has been 
bought by the Fullerton Lumber Company of 
Latimer. 

M. J. Streit has resigned as manager of the 
Farmers Grain Company of St. Benedict, Iowa. 
He had gone with the La Budde Feed & Grain 
Company at Algona, Iowa. 


The North Iowa Grain Company has taken over 
the grain, coal and grinding business at Colo, Iowa, 
formerly operated by the Lounsberry Lumber Com- 
pany. Art Allen is manager. 


The elevator of K. S. Myers of Milford, Iowa, 
has been sold to Ed Stockdale of Estherville and 
Fred Hankins of Cloverdale. The business is being 
operated as Stockdale. & Hankins. 


Two grain elevators of the Farmers Eiounton 
Company at Traer, Iowa, have been sold at public 
auction to the group of farmer directors who were 
creditors of the old company. They plan to reor- 
ganize it on a co-operative basis. 


The Christensen-Pierce Grain Company of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, has been dissolved as a partnership. 
George Christensen has returned to his former 
brokerage business and Mr. Pierce is now manager 
of the Beach-Wickham private wire. 


The Arthur Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Arthur, Iowa, has been incorporated capitalized at 
$15,000. The directors are Joe Glade, William Bur- 
goyne, William Segerstrom, L. W. Kuhl, W. C. Tay- 
lor, Adam Hemer and A. H. Sheldon. 


SOUTHERN -AND SOUTHWESTERN 


The W. B. Johnson Grain Company has built a 
200,000-bushel elevator at Alva, Okla. 


The grain business is to be discontinued by the 
McManus Grain Company located at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


The grain office of the Charles Cox Grain Com- 
pany at Enid, Okla., has been moved to Carmen, 
Okla. 


An air dump and loading spout Keys been in- 
stalled for the Robinson Grain Company of Yewed, 
Okla. 


. 


R. F. Lanham has resigned as manager of the 


Lebanon, Ky., branch of the Haydon Mill & Grain 
Company. 

A concrete wharf and new platform are being 
built at Weatherford, Texas, for the Dorsey Grain 
Company. 

The 100,000-bushel elevator being built at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for the Ralston-Purina Company is to 
be completed in September. 


John A. Mugg is now connected with the Harde- 
man-King Graih Company at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
He was formerly at Waco, Texas. 

The Dixon Grain Company has been incorporated 
at Houston, Texas, capitalized at $25,000. E. S. 
Dixon and A. P. Dixon are interested. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Electra, 
Texas, has been declared insolvent. J. B. Fergu- 
Son is in charge temporarily of the business. 


‘ Additional storage bins are to be built to the 
property of the Linton Grain Company of Chick- 
asha, Okla. S. J. Goldsmith is vice-president. 

The elevator of the McComb Farmers Elevator 
Company at Hancock (p. 0. McComb), Okla., has 
been repaired and equipped with an electric motor. 

A 20,000-bushel grain elevator is to be built at 
South Plains, Texas, for Burton Thornton and Gil- 
bert Bean of Lockney, Texas, who have a site it is 
reported. 


The contract has been let by the Paris Milling 
Company of Paris, Texas, for the erection of ad- 
ditional elevator storage of 200,000 bushels to the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Company. This will 


make the storage 300,000 bushels. The Paris mill 
has capacity of 500 barrels daily.” The new storage 
will be completed by the end of October. 


The C. A. Downing Elevator Company of Grace- 
mont, Okla., is siding its elevator with iron, putting 
on an iron roof and having a new bin added to the 
coal house. 

The hay, grain, flour, feed, etc., business which 
was conducted at Greenville, N. C., by Kittrell & 
Barrish is to be conducted by Mr. Kittrell under 
his own name. 


James M. Scott, Clyde W. Scott and 1 a Scott 
have incorporated at Fort Worth, Texas, as the 
Scott Bros. Grain Company. The firm is capital- 
ized at $200,000. 

The 421-foot extension is_completed to the Public 
Grain Elevator at the Turning Basin, Houston, 
Texas, more than doubling the capacity. Machin- 
ery has been installed. 


The elevator of the Bailey Elevator Company at 
Muleshoe, Texas, is being overhauled and equipped 
with new legs and spouts, and Fairbanks-Morse 
Ventilated Enclosed Motor. 

The Belt Mill & Grain Company of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., is planning to expand. Storage tanks, 
new bins, several grinders and .other apparatus 
are included in the plans. Frank Hardin is man- 


“ager. 


The Blue Grass: Elmendert . Grain Corporation of 
Lexington, Ky., has -finished the removal of its 
elevator and warehouseS which was necessitated 
by the construction of a new street through its 
property. 

The Celina Mill & Elevator Company of Celina, 
Texas, will build a belt conveyor from the con- 
crete tanks to the elevator. The company re- 
cently installed a corn sheller operated by a 40- 
horsepower motor. 


The interest of John C. Davis in the firm of Hud- 
son & Davis, dealers at Danville; Ky., in grain, 
hemp and seed, has been sold to his partner, Banks 
Hudson. Mr. Davis has retired after 44 years in 
business. The business is to be conducted as 
Banks Hudson, Ine. 

The controlling interest in the Orange Grain 
Company at Orange, Texas, has been bought from 
Bruce Carter by W. F,, Andrews. Mr. Carter and 
Clyde Oldham, have bought the branch plant of 
the American Maid Flour Mills Company at Beau- 
mont and will operate it. 


The J. W. Stewart Company of Chelsea, Okla., 
will re-equip. the elevator at Inola, Okla., acquired 
last fall. Some additional new equipment also may 
be ordered for the five-story feed mill recently 
bought which is operating in connection with the 
two Stewart Elevators at Chelsea. ; 

Frank Gresham, formerly of Guthrie, Okla., is 
planning the incorporation of the Oklahoma Ter- 
minal Elevator Company which operates the plant 
formerly known as the Purcell Mill & Elevator 
Company at Purcell, Okla. It has a capacity of 
250,000 bushels. The capital stock of the firm will 
be $100,000. They will also engage in the manu- 
facture of special mixed feeds for which a separate 
organization to be known as the Gresham Milling 
Corporation will be formed. Offices have been 
opened at 509 Grain Exchange, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., by the Oklahoma Terminal Elevator Com- 
pany. : 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 


The elevator at Lykens (Bloomville p. 0.), Ohio, 
has been bought by Newton Jump of Lemert. 


Four grain bins have been built at Bryan, Ohio, 
for the Farmers Co-operative Grain Company. 


John H. McFarland is the new manager of the 
Alma, Mich., grain elevator of the Alma Roller 
Mills. 

Extensive repairs and improvements are being 
made to the elevator of the Rural Grain Company 
at Weston, Ohio. 

The elevator of the Smith Bros. Velte & Co., at 
Woodland, Mich., has been equipped with a new 
grain cleaning system. 

The Patterson Elevator near Kenton, Ohio, has 
been leased to Leo Jones and Ray Hemp who will 
operate at Jones & Hempy. 

The A. R. Kerr Company of Horton (West Mans- 
field p. o.), Ohio, has let the contract for a 15,000- 
bushel elevator. The equipment will include 
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roller bearing corn shellers, overhead dump, Mon- 
itor Cleaner and scales. 


C. B. Hammond is in charge as manager of the 
elevator of the Mt. Blanchard Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Company, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio. 


The elevator of the Sidney Grain Company of 
Sidney, Ohio, has been bought by C. H. Ginn who 
will operate as the Ginn Grain Company. 


Leo R. Jones and Roy O: Hemy of Forest, Ohio, 
have leased the Patterson Elevator. The elevator 
was opened for business July 15 after having been 
closed for some time. 


The offices of the American Hay & Grain Com- 
pany have been moved from Marietta, Ohio, to 
Marion, Ohio. H. B. Alexander has withdrawn from 
the company and is going into other business. 


A grain elevator has been opened at Peterson’s 
Crossing, Ada, Ohio, by O. M. Abt & Son who leased 
it from, the Farmers Co-operative Grain & Supply 
Company. A complete overhauling of the machin- 
ery has been made. 


Joseph Schumacher has resigned as manager of 
the Bad Axe Grain Company’s elevator at Minden 
City, Mich. Mr. Schumacher has been with this 
elevator for more than 20 years. Clyde Manches- 
ter is the new manager. 


EASTERN 
Another smutter has been added to the Balti- 


more & Ohio, and Western Maryland Blevators at 
Baltimore, Md. 


: The new Reading Elevator at Philadelphia, Pa., 
is practically completed with a capacity of 2,- 
500,000 bushels. It is so designed that additional 
units can be built, : 


A permit has been granted the D. H. Grandin 
Milling Company of Jamestown, N. Y., for the 
erection of a 50,000-bushel elevator. It will be 
finished by November. 


To conduct a grain, feed and seed business, the 
Wellsville Milling Company, Inc., has been in- 
corporated at Wellsville, N. Y., capitalized at $25,- 
000. The stockholders are Carrol L. Chase, Roy 
Hazlett and Raymond Smith. 


ILLINOIS - 


MeNeill & Emmett of Erie, Ill., expect to build 
a grain elevator this fall. 


M. D. Marshall is to be manager of the Farmers 
Elevator at Deer Creek, Il. | 


A new scale is being installed by W. A. King at 
Tonica, Ill., to weigh up to 20,000 pounds. 


A new 10-ton truck scale is being installed for 
the Farmers Elevator Company of Prentice, II. 


The grain, coal and feed business of W. W. Reich- 
a at Urbana, Ill., has been bought by the Corray 
ros. 


Everett Cronin is the manager for the Mt. Ster- 
ad oo Elevator Company of Mt. Ster- 
&, ill. 


The W. A. Elam Grain Company has added a new 
office at Vandalia, Ill, and made repairs on its 
elevator. 


A new coal shed has been completed at Ophiem, 
Ill., for the Ophiem Grain Company. P. R. Gustus 
is manager. 


H. T. Morris is manager of the grain sales de- 
partment of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Decatur, Ill. » 


The Twiford Hlevator at Arcola, Ill., has been 
bought by the Farmers Elevator Company. They 
will close this elevator. 


U. S. Thompson has bought the elevator at 
Fithian, Ill., recently bought by his brother, the 
late John R. Thompson. 


A cleaner has been installed. and repairs are 
being made to the elevator of the Valley Grain 
Company of Douglas, Il. 


Antone Powers is to be manager of the Farmers 
Elevator Company of Jerseyville, Ill, succeeding 
the late John M. Shortal. 


A contract farmers elevator is being built at 
' Waynesville, Ill., by Calvin Gambrel. It will have 
capacity of 11,000 bushels. 


The elevator at Mansfield, Ill., formerly owned 
by T. F. Grady, has been bought by Scholer & 
Gring. George Powell will have charge. 


Repairs have been made to both the elevators of 
the Wyoming Grain Company of Wyoming, II1L., 
including roofing, painting, fireproofing, etc. 


The Chicago Elevator Properties, Inc., has been 
incorporated at Chicago, Ill., to operate the grain 
i ala controlled by the Rosenbaum grain in- 
erests. 


The Junction Grain Elevator and the Charter Oak 
Elevator, Petersburg, Ill., have been leased from 
the Junction Grain Company, by V. C. Elmore of 
gaa The elevators have been idle for some 
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The Clemmons Grain & Feed Company has been 
incorporated at Virden, Ill. to deal in grain, flour, 
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feed, seeds, ete. I. M. Clemmons, W. L. Beaty ard 
George R. Brown are interested. The capital stock 
of the firm is $45,000. 

The Farmers Union of Kankakee, Ill., has taken 


over the Farmers Elevator at Kankakee and the 
elevators at Aroma Park and Van’s Siding. 


The Maryland (Ill.) Elevator of the Armour 
Grain Company has been bought by the Barker 
Lumber Company of Delavan, Wis. They will re- 
model it. 


The elevator of the Oquawka Grain & Supply 
Company of Oquawka, Ill., has been-leased and is 
being operated by the McKee Feed & Grain Com- 
pany of Muscatine, Iowa. 


The grain and lumber business of J. A. Klock 
& Co., at Castleton, Ill., has been bought by W. H. 
Hartz and son, Walter. It will be conducted as the 
Hartz Grain & Lumber Company. 

A new 12-ton Fairbanks Scale has been installed 
by the Ipava Farmers Elevator Company of Ipava, 
Ill. The driveway has been improved and new 
ventilating type of motor installed. 

The Arnold & Son Elevators at Buck’s Road and 
Carle Springs, near Clinton, Ill., have been bought 
by Hasenwinkle & Schaler of Heyworth. The two 
elevators have a capacity of 45,000 bushels. 


The grain and feed business of J. W. Hickam 
at Waltonville, Ill, has been bought by the Willis 
Feed & Seed Company of Mount Vernon. They 
will continue it as a wholesale and retail branch. 


The Farmers Co-operative Grain Company’s ele- 
vator and property near Mason City, Ill., has been 
acquired by the Farmers Grain & Coal Company of 
Mason City and the two businesses will be merged. 


WESTERN 


Repairs are being made to the Byers, Colo., ele- 
vator of the Denver Elevators. 


Oscar Gaare succeeds Fred J. Williams as man- 
ager of the Fairfield (Mont.) Elevator. 

The elevator of the Equity Co-operative Associa- 
tion of Harlem, Mont., has been repaired. 

A $50,000 elevator is being built for the Western 
Lumber & Grain Company at Great Falls, Mont. 

Dissolution papers have been filed by the Spring- 
field Mill & Grain Company of Springfield, Ore. 

The plant of the Craig Farmers Milling & Ele- 
vator Company of Craig, Colo., is to be improved. 


The Farmers Grain Exchange of Havre, Mont., 
has installed a distributor. Leon McNicol is man- 
ager. 

The grain, feed and hay business of R. E. Upright 
at San Fernando, Calif., has been bought by James 
H. Gilmor. 

An addition of 30,000 bushels’ capacity is being 
built for the Farmers Elevator Company of Lewis- 
town, Mont. 

The Johnson-Miller Grain Company of Longmont, 
Colo., has. been organized to deal in wheat, oats, 
barley, corn, etc. 

Members of the Orofino-Rochdale Company have 
made plans for rebuilding its elevator at Orofino, 
Idaho, which burned. 

The elevator of the Robinson Wyatt Grain Com- 
pany of Genoa, Colo., has been bought by the 
Stinson Grain Company. 

The Three Forks Mill & Elevator at Three Forks, 
Mont.,, has been sold by W. V. Veach to F. W. 
Webb, formerly of Belt. 

The Craig Farmers Milling & Elevator Company 
of Craig, Colo., has made plans for general im- 
provement to its property. 

The Farmers Elevator at Homestead, Mont., has 
replaced its gas engine with a motor. A hammer 
mill has also been installed. 

The warehouse of the Collins Grain Company 
at Pendleton, Ore., is to be under the management 
of Fred Cooper of Culdesac, Idaho. 

The new elevator of the Farmers Co-operative 
Elevator Company at Denton, Mont., has been com- 
pleted. Its capacity is. 100,000 bushels. 


The grain elevator and fuel business of the 
Hardin (Mont.) Grain & Fuel Company has been 
bought from J. H. Jesser by the Reed Bros. 

F. F. Wollenberg is the new manager of the 
elevator at Edwall, Wash. He was formerly man- 
ager of the Marcellus (Wash.) Elevator Company. 

The Peetz, Colo., elevator of the Nebraska- 
Colorado Grain Company has been bought by the 
W. C. Harris Company of Sterling. C. M. Depew 
of Sterling will be manager. 

The MacDonald Warehouse & Grain Company of 
Spokane, Wash., has been incorporated by W. J. 
and W. H. MacDonald. Its capital is $50,000. 

The elevators of the Longmont Farmers Milling 
& Elevator Company at Haxtun, and Daily, Colo., 
have been sold to the W. C. Harris Company of 
Sterling, Colo. 

The Frank Fischer Elevators at Judith Gap 
and Oxford, Mont., have been taken over by the 
W. C. Mitchell Company of Great Falls, Mont. For 
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three years they have been under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Fischer. Robert Franks will act as 
temporary manager in Judith Gap. 

Grain warehouses at Oakesdale, Colfax and Sea- 
bury, Wash., owned by the Mark P. Miller Com- 
pany have been leased by the Bassett Grain Com- 
pany of Colfax. 

The elevator of H. C. Sorenson at Peerless, Mont., 

has been sold to Peter Erickson who took charge 
June 1. Mr. Sorenson will have charge of the 
Glentana (Mont.) Grain Company. 
’ Earl EB. Botsford, J. E. Patton and B. H. Kjose 
have incorporated at Portage, Mont., as the Bots- 
ford Grain Company. They have been operating an 
elevator during the past season at that place. 

Two 20,000-bushel elevator storage bins have been 
added to the plant of the Crowther Bros. Milling 
Company of Malad City, Idaho. Modern wheat han- 
dling apparatus and a weighing outfit are to be 
installed also. 

The Almira Farmers Warehouse Company is 
planning to rebuild its property at Govan, Wash., 
which burned. The new warehouse will have a 
capacity to care for 200,000 bushels grain at that 
shipping point by harvest time. 

The elevator and warehouse of the Mark P. Miller 
Milling Company at Genesee, Idaho, have been 
bought by the Mikkelson Grain Company. The 
new owners are installing new machinery after 
having given the mill a complete overhauling. 

The construction work has been started on six 
steel grain tanks to furnish storage for the Big 
Bend Milling Company at Davenport, Wash. The 
tanks will afford 40,000 bushels additional storage 
and will increase the capacity at the mill to 100,- 
000 bushels. 

The contract has been let by the Powers Ele- 
vator Company of Greycliff, Mont., for a new ele- 
vator of 40,000 bushels’ capacity. Equipment will 
include a 10-ton Fairbanks Special Dump Scale, 
fitted with a Strong-Scott Dump and a 100-bushel 
hopper scale on work floor. 

A warehouse is to be built for the Bonners 
Ferry Grain & Milling Company of Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho, for the storage of feeds with capacity of 15 
earloads. The company plans to build an elevator 
and receiving station on the Kootenai Valley Rail- 
road with capacity of four carloads daily. 

The assets of the Lacrosse Elevator & Produce 
Company of Lacrosse, Wash., have been bought by 
the Kelley-Hughes Warehouse Company of Pull-- 
man. This gives the Kelley-Hughes Company 12 
grain warehouses and two elevators, at Pullman, 
Busby, Kitzmiller, Sokulk, Warner, Thornton, Sun- 
set and La Crosse. 

The Hillsboro, Ore., plant of the C. B. Buchanan 
Grain & Feed Company, C. B. Buchanan owner, 
has been sold to W. D. Theda of Wenatchee, Wash. 
Mr. Buchanan has retained his interest in the Mc- 
Minnville plant which will be operated as the C. B. 
Buchanan Grain & Feed Company instead of Bu- 
chanan & Sellars as heretofore... The name of the 
new firm at Hillsboro will be the Imperial Grain & 
Feed Company. Mr. Theda was-for years with the 
Wenatchee Milling Company. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 

The Farmers Elevator at Boone, Neb., has been 
bought by HE. Roach of St. Edward. 

E. M. Highley is the new manager of the Sel- 
domridge Elevator at Atlanta, Neb. ; 

W. J. Lemke is now manager of the Mount Clare 
Grain Company at Mount Clare, Neb. 

The elevator at Stella, Neb., owned by J. A. 
Mayer has been bought by R. A. Clark. 

The Rankin Elevator at Edison, Neb., is in op- 
eration. Floyd Carlin will be in charge. 

A new elevator is to be built at Wymore, Neb., 
for the Farmers Grain. & Lumber Company. 

The Thomas Grain Company of Franklin, Neb., 
has opened for business at Bloomington, Neb, 

A new driveway and scale has been installed 
at the T. B. Hord Elevator at Columbus, Neb. 

The Seldomridge Elevator at Atlanta, Neb., is 
being managed by E. M. Highley of Arcadia, Neb. 

A $3,000 warehouse is to be built at Eureka, Mo., 
for the Eureka Co-operative Elevator Association. 

Extensive repairs have been made to the ele- 
vator of the Farmers Grain Company at Bruning, 
Neb. 

A new automatic truck dump has been installed 
by the Farmers Grain & Stock Company of Polk, 
Neb. 

The Powers Elevator at Grainton, Neb., has been 
bought by the Cheyenne Elevator Company of Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

A 30,000-bushel cribbed elevator has been com- 
pleted at Kimball, Neb., for the Cheyenne Eleva- 
tor Company. 

The Farmers Elevator at St. Paul, Kan., has 
been bought and is being operated by the St. 
Paul Grain & Supply Company. R. D. Baker is 
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president; J. E. Winter, vice-president; A. P. Gregg, 
secretary and treasurer. Raymond Walker is local 
manager. 

The I. B. Alter Elevator at Kiro (Silver Lake, 
P. O.), Kan., has been leased by Emmett Berry 
of St. Marys. 

The grain elevator of the Ansley Livestock & 
Grain Company at Ansley, Neb., has been sold to 
Clarence Bristol. 

The Minneola Co-operative Exchange of Minne- 
ola, Kan., has installed an air dump with a 10- 
foot steel grating. 

The elevator of the Wright Leet Grain Company 
of Stromsburg, Neb., has been opened with H. T. 
Westering as agent. 

The new 25,000-bushel elevator of the W. T. 
Barstow Grain Company of Lincoln at Cody, Neb., 
has been completed. 

N. L. Jones’ stock in the Pierce City Grain & 
Elevator Company of Pierce City, Mo., has been 
bought by C. H. Rohn. 


The second elevator at Tobias, Neb., has been 
bought recently by the Crittenden Grain Company 
which already operates one. 


The Mid-Kansas Milling Company of Clay Center, 
Kan., has completed work on its 120,000-bushel 
concrete storage addition. 


Operations have been resumed in the Nye- 
Snyder-Jenks Elevator at Republican City, Neb., 
with A. Temple in charge. 


L. E. Preston and Charles Atchinson will op- 
erate the grain elevator at pe acer AS Mo., as the 
Chilhowee Grain Company. 


J. A. Voboril has resigned as manager of the 
Farmers Elevator Company at Primrose, Neb., and 
is succeeded by Harold Watts. 


The Putman Elevator at Beatrice, Neb., has 
been leased by the operators of the Farmers Ele- 
vator at Blue Springs, Neb. 


The Johnson, Neb., elevator of the Duff Grain 
Company has been leased by Spencer Dominey 
who has opened it for business. 


Business operations have been resumed in the 
Hord Elevator at Hordville, Neb., with S. A. 
Mathews of Beatrice in charge. 


The Sutton Farmers Grain & Stock Company 
of Sutton, Neb., has built new coal sheds and put 
in a new floor in the elevator. 


C. N. Richardson is building new concrete ap- 
proaches to his dump at Hughesville, Mo., and will 
repair the elevator and warehouses. 


The grain elevator at Wilcox, Neb., known as 
the Duff Elevator, has been leased by Roy M. 
Strong to O. J. Van Cleave of Holbrook. 


W. E. Reeder has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the Farmers Elevator at Callaway, Neb., 
a position which he has held for 10 years. 


A new dump has been installed and other im- 
provements made to the elevator of the Farmers 
Union Co-operative Company at Friend, Neb. 

The Farmers Union has sold the ‘elevator at 
Shea (Diller p. 0.), Neb., to Lew Barber for $4,100. 
Mr. Barber will continue the management. 


R. B. Owen is now in charge of the Owen Grain 
Company which has opened for business at Hutch- 
inson, Kan. Associated with him is E. E. Shircliffe. 


Lawrence Gridley has leased the old Red Ele- 
vator at Wakefield, Kan., owned by J. Lynch & 
te Warren Kiner will assist in managing the 
plant. 


The Scottsbluff Elevator Company of Scotts- 
bluff, Neb., has made plans to install a manlift, 


air dump and truck scales and a enlarge the ware- 
house. 


The East Elevator at Overton, Neb.. has been 
bought from the Hord Elevator Company by the 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Company. It is to be 
remodeled. 


Operations have been commenced in the new ad- 
dition to the Wabash Elevator at Kansas City, 


Mo. Its capacity is now 2,250,000 bushels, double 
its former size. 


The Farmers Co-operative Grain & Mercantile 
Company of Halstead, Kan., has built a warehouse 
and will handle sacked feeds of all kinds. It has 
also enlarged. the office. 


W. H. Hinkle is now sales manager with the 
Blair Elevator Corporation of Atchison, Kan. He 
was formerly with the Arcady Farms Milling Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo. 


A new 4,000-bushel grain elevator has been built 
at Appleton City, Mo., for M. O. Grider replac- 
ing the one which bur ned. It contains all modern 
equipment and machinery. 


The Mid-West Milling Company of Abilene, 
Kan., has completed a 10-bin addition to its eleva- 
tor. The new tanks have a capacity of 120,000 


bushels, bringing the total capacity to 180,000 
bushels. 


The Duff houses at Syracuse and Otoe, Neb., have 
been leased by the Nebraska-Iowa Grain Company 
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of Omaha, Neb. Welley J. Cook will be manager 
of the Syracuse house and Frank Kris] will be 
manager of the Otoe house. 

The Morris Elevator at Heartwell, Neb., has 
been leased by C. F. Kohl of the Koehler-Twidale 
Company of Hastings, Neb., and Jay Green has 
been employed as manager. 

A grain elevator of 10,000 bushels’ capacity is 
being built at Long Pine, Neb., for the L. O. Sha- 
neyfely Lumber Company. It is motorized through- 
cut and has a truck dump. 


A modern grain elevator is to be built for the 
Farmers Lumber & Grain Company of Arlington, 
Neb. The old office and elevator were torn down 
to make way for the new one. 

The elevator of the Lushton Grain Company at 
Lushton, Neb., has been leased to the Grosshans 
Grain & Lumber Company of York. Mr. Oschner 
of Sutton will have charge. 

The Nebraska-lowa Grain Company of Minden, 
Neb., has overhauled its elevator, put in new ele- 
vating belts and cups, new scale and platform, 
new loading spout and numerous other repairs. 


The elevator of the W. T. Barstow Grain Com- 
pany at Arcadia, Neb., is again being operated by 
that company. R.R. Clark has rented the elevator 
for two years. W. J. Newton of Ord is manager 
for the Barstow firm. 


The construction of a 90,000-bushel concrete ele- 
vator addition has been completed at Carthage, Mo., 
for the Morrow-Kidder Milling Company. Six main 
tanks with eight interstice bins giving total of 
14 complete storage compartments are being built. 
The elevator storage is now 150,000 bushels. A 
new 15-ton truck scale and new wheat dump were 
also installed. 


THE DAKOTAS 


Vv. C: Gores is to be in charge of the elevator 
at Bisbee, N. D. 


I. Midstokke is now manager of the Farmers — 


Elevator at Arnegard, N. D. 


A new elevator is to be built at Wentworth, S. D., 
for the Madison Grain Company. 

A new elevator is being built at Orient, S. D., 
for the Atlas Elevator Company. 

The Angle Elevator at Turton, S. D., has been 
opened. Ernie Cloutier is manager. 

New coal sheds are being built at Estelline, 
S. D., for the Ford Elevator Company. 

The Owens & Paulson Grain Elevator at Ramona, 
S. D., has been sold to Thomas Clark. 

The Chamberlain (S. D.) Flour Mill and Elevator 
has been taken over by W. H. Dinehart. 

Capitalized at $25,000, the Farmers Elevator has 
been incorporated at Valley Springs, S. D. 

The Empire Elevator at Bowman, N. D., has 
been bought by H. E. McKennett of Scranton. 

The Nye & Jenks Company of Winner, S. D., 
has sold its elevator there to Charles L. Frescoln. 

Extensive repairs are being made to the ele- 
vator of the National Elevator Company of Mates, 
N. D. 

The S. E. Swanson Elevator at Roslyn, S. D., 
has been bought by the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany. 

The elevator of R. S. Davidson at Killdeer, N. D., 
has been sold by him to C. O. Larson and Ernest 
Olsen. 

The Farmers Elevator Company at Vayland, S. D., 
is to be conducted under the management of Fred 
Callsen. 

The William Sheehey Elevator at Howard, S. D., 
has been remodeled. Alterations will make more 
bin room, 

A new boot tank and pit have been installed 
in the elevator of the Groton Grain Company of 
Wing, N. D. : 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Landa, N. D., 
has completed its new elevator with capacity of 
50,000 bushels. 

Extensive repairs have been made recently to 
the elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company at 
Grenora, N. D. 


Motors have been installed for the main ele- 


-vator power for the Farmers Co-operative Company 


at Bruce, S. D. 


Two new legs are being installed and the cupola 
raised for the Geo. P. Sexauer & Son’s elevator at 
Brookings, S. D. 


The elevator of the Garden City Farmers & 
Merchants Elevator Company at Garden City, S. D., 
has been repaired. 


The Liberty Grain Elevator at Linton, N. D., is 
to be taken over by the North Dakota Wheat 
Growers Association. 

The elevator at Leverich (Rugby p. o.), N. D., 
which burned is to be rebuilt. The contract for the 
house has been let. 

Farmers of Lakota, N. D. who recently bought 
the elevator of the Co-operative Equity Exchange 
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will make a number of improvements. F. W. 
Keitzman is president of the company which will 
operate the house. 

Forest Palmer of Crystal Springs is to succeed 
Cc. W. Knapp as manager of the Powers Eleva- 
tor at Edgeley, N. D. 

Will Cihak succeeds Frank Humphrey as man- 
ager of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany, of Geddes, S. D. 

The contract has been let by the Imperial Ele- 
vator Company for the erection of a 25,000-bushel 
elevator at Barton, N. D. 


A new motor and head drive are being installed 
in the elevator of the Appam Farmers Elevator 
Company at Appam, N. D. : 

A new elevator of 10,000 bushels’ capacity has 
been built at Vale, S. D., for the Tri-State Milling 
Company of Belle Fourche. 


The Montpelier Elevator Company has taken 
over the Farmers Elevator at Montpelier, N. D. 
H. E. Tingdahl is manager. 


The Madison Grain Company has started the 
erection of a new grain elevator at Colman, S. D. 
It is of 35,000 bushels’ capacity. 


The Logan Grain Company of Burnstad, N. D., is 
to make repairs to its elevator including the in- 
stallation of a Strong-Scott Dump. 

The Souris Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Souris, N. D., is remodeling its elevator and in- 
creasing the capacity of the-house. 

John O. Broute has resigned as grain buyer at 
the Farmers Elevator at Reynolds, N. D., and is 
succeeded as such by J. P. Bronken. 

The elevator of the Chelsea Grain Company of 
Chelsea, S. D., is being rebuilt taking the place 
of the one which burned in January. 


New motors are being installed and a general 


overhauling given the International Elevator at 
Hunter, N. D. M. Rutten is manager. 


N. J. Rodenberg is manager of the Equity Hle- 
vator & Trading Company of Kelso, N. D. The ele- 
vator has a capacity of 105,000 bushels. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Tappen, N. D., 
has decided not to sell the elevator to the pool 
association. Harry Fisher is president. 


Jacob Isely will retire after 34 years active serv- 
ice with the Atlantic Elevator Company at Cour- 
tenay, N. D. He is succeeded by C. A. Huenga. 


A new grain company has been formed at 


‘Letcher, S. D., as the Letcher Grain Company by 


EB. P. Pearce of Letcher and W. A. Scott of Storla. 


The plant of the Barney Grain Company of Bar- 
ney, N. D., has been bought by Peters & Neeb 
who will operate with Clyde W. Adams as man- 
ager. 

The Florence Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
Company has bought the W. I. Thompson Elevator 
at Florence, S. D., from the Hoover Grain Com- 
pany. 

The Watauga Equity Exchange of Watauga, S. D., 
has completed a 36,000-bushel elevator. It is 
equipped with five Fairbanks-Morse Electric 
Motors. 


A modern scale, double distributor and general 
overhauling is to be done to the elevator of the 
Flasher Equity Exchange which is located a Flash- 
er, N. D. 


The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Firesteel, S. D., has let the contract for a 30,000- 
bushel elevator. It will be equipped with modern 
machinery. 

The Farmers Independent Elevator Company of 
Carrington, N. D., has let the contract for in- 
stalling a Strong-Scott Dump and to do other re- 
pair work. 


Anew concrete foundation has been installed 
under Elevator No. 1 of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany of Revillo, S. D., as well as general repairs 
being made. 

The Minnekota Elevator Company is making re- 
pairs on its elevators at Fonda, Sanish, Tasco, 
Selz, Sawyer, Max, Norma, Ryder, Adams, and 
Dahlen, N. D. 

The elevator of the McBath Grain & Elevator 
Company, Adelaide (P. O. Conde), S. D., has 
been sold to the Farmers Union Elevator Company 
of Aberdeen, S. D. 


Cc. J. Tuttle has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the elevator of the Rock Lake Farmers 
Elevator Company of Rock Lake, N. D., and is 
succeeded by A. J. Cheer. 


The Wheat Growers ‘Association has bought the 
elevator of the Farmers Elevator & Stock Com- 
pany at Hazelton, N. D. The company still retains 
an interest in the oil business. 


The Plummer Elevator at Minnewaukan, N. D., 
has been bought by the Wheat Growers Ware- 
house Company. The elevator at Hannaford, has 
also been bought by this company. 


The Grenora Farmers Elevator Company of Gren- 
ora, N. D., has remodeled its elevator including 
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enlarged office and new double distributor, new 
legs, plus repairing old legs, automatic scale, house 
for screenings, new large steel boot tank, new 
steel spouts, electric motors, etc. 

O. A. Streator and C. C. Vickerman have formed 
a partnership at Canton, S. D., and will operate a 
track buying and merchandising business in grain. 
Mr. Streator was for 25 years with the Huntting 
Hlevator Company of Minneapolis.. 

The plant of the Equity Elevator & Trading 
Company, Turtle Lake, N. D., is being motorized 
with the installation of two 7%4-horsepower Fair- 
banks Motors mounted on the head drives. Addi- 
tional storage bins are also being built. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


A new elevator is being built at Rice Lake, Wis., 
for A. A. Bergeron. 

Business has been discontinued by the Farmers 
Elevator Company of Lyndale, Minn: 


The plant of St. John & Son at Worthington, 
Minn., is being improved extensively. 

Julius Wenks is now manager of the New Ulm 
Farmers Elevator. Company located at New Ulm, 
Minn. 

A 20,000-bushel addition is being built for the 
Marshall Independent Elevator located at Marshall, 
Minn. 

Osear Ebbeson succeeds Thomas Hennessey as 
manager of the Farmers Elevator at Lamberton, 
Minn. 

Melvin Ogard succeeds Helmar Hallom as man- 
ager of the Ada Farmer’s Co-operative Elevator at 
Ada, Minn. 

The property of the Farmers Elevator Company 
of Wendell, Minn., has been sold to H. M. Velde 
of Ortonville. 

A 1,000,000-bushel elevator is to be built at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., to take care of grain shipment by 
the barge route. 

A new dump scale and a Strong-Scott Dump has 
been installed in the elevator of the Sweeney Bros. 
at Arlington, Minn. 

The co-operative elevator at Pennock, Minn., 
has been leased by J. V. Pappenfus: of St. Cloud 
and will be operated by him. 


Wesley G. Morrow has succeeded waele Schem- 
mel aS manager of the Farmers Elevator’s grain 
department at Willmar, Minn. 

The elevator at Bongards, Minn., has been bought 
by N. J. Hennin, formerly manager of the Farm- 
ers Equity Union of Rhame, N. D. 


The Sheffield Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has installed two new five-unit cylinder 
cleaners, replacing the sieve machines. 


The name of the Barnesville Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Exchange of Barnesville, Minn., has been 
changed to the Farmers Elevator Company. 


The elevator of the Farmers Warehouse Asso- 
ciation at Echo, Minn., has been remodeled. A 
new feed mill has been installed as well as a 10- 
ton dump scale. 

The articles of incorporation of the Farmers 
Grain & Mercantile Company at Rothsay, Minn., 
have been renewed. O. A. Olstad is president and 
Ole T: Gronseth secretary. 

A building permit has been granted the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Company, flaxseed crushers of 
Minneapolis, Minn., to cover the construction of 
a five-story steel grain drier. 


The Osceola Mill & Elevator Company of Osce- 
ola, Wis., has sold its property at public auction 
to the Minnesota Loan & Trust Company, plain- 
tiffs in the foreclosure action. 

A new 30,000-bushel elevator is to be built at 
Felton, Minn., for the National Elevator Company, 
replacing the one which was torn down. New 
coal sheds are also to be built. 


The old elevator of the Krueger Bros. Elevator 
Company at Brillion, Wis., is being dismantled. 
The elevator was at one time operated by the 
Wisconsin Malt & Grain Company. 

Elevator E at Milwaukee, Wis., operated by the 
Cargill Grain Company is now being conducted as 
regular for the storage and delivery of grain and 
flaxseed to the capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. 


The contract has been let by the Osborne- 
MeMillan Elevator Company of Minneapolis, Minn., 
for a 700,000-bushel addition to its elevator which 
het a Ma the total capacity to 1,450,000 bushels of 
grain. 


To handle grain and manufacture flour, the 
Marcus Johnson Grain Company was incorporated 
at Crookston, Minn., capitalized at $400,000. Mar- 
cus Johnson, Manville A. Johnson, Clarence E. 
Funk, S. M. Sivertson and John J. Padden are in- 
terested. 

The new 30,000-bushel elevator of the Dawson 
Produce Company at Dawson, Minn., has been com- 
pleted. The capacity is divided into 16 bins with 
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modern equipment including a Fairbanks Special 
10-ton Dump Scale, fitted with truck dump, 2,000- 
bushel per hour automatic scale located in cupola, 
manlift, two legs and Fairbanks Motors. 

The Continental Grain Company of Minneapolis 
and New York wants to buy Elevator D at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., now owned by the Pioneer Grain 
Corporation. This is a 500,000-bushel: elevator. 


Cc. W. Gillam has sold his grain elevator at 
Winona, Minn., to the Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany. Mr. Gillam operated the elevator for 40 
years before his appointment as state securities 
commissioner. 

George Jones succsedail Leon Maurice as man- 
ager of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany at Atwater, Minn. Mr. Maurice will be man- 
ager of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany at Ortonville. 

The Rialto and Kinnickinnic Elevators at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., have been declared regular for the 
storage of grain and flaxseed to the capacity of 
2,000,000 bushels. They have been designated as 
storage houses for 1,000,000 bushels each. 

The grain elevator at Forest Junction, Wis., 
which was built over 20 years ago by the Wiscon- 
sin Grain & Malt Company of Appleton, Wis., 
is being torn down. A warehouse will probably 
be erected on the site of the razed building. 

M. B. O’Halloran has been made general super- 
intendent for the Huntting Elevator Company 
and will have charge of 52 elevators in Minnesota, 
South Dakota and Iowa. His headquarters will 
be at Austin, Minn. He was formerly traveling 
auditor for the company. 
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Bennett. He at one time had managed the Ter- 
minal Elevator at Calgary for the grain board and 
later went to Prince Rupert for the Wheat Pool. 

The new bins to the elevator of the Great Lakes 
Elevator Company at Owen Sound, Ont., will be 
completed by the end of August. 

A 600,000-bushel addition is being built for the 
Canadian Malting Company of Montreal, Que. The 
John S. Metcalf Company has the contract. 

A syndicate headed by Kenneth Blatchford of 
Edmonton is interested in the erection of a $2,700,- 
000 grain elevator and flour mill at Victoria, B. C. 

‘John Mclvor is in charge of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool’s elevator at Prince Rupert, B. C. He suc- 
ceeds Joseph Bennett who is now in charge of the 
Pool’s elevator at Vancouver, B. C. 

Tenders have been called for by the Alberta 
Wheat Pool for the 2,500,000-bushel elevator at 
Vancouver, B. C. It will cost $2,000,000 and will 
be erected under the supervision of C. D. Howe. 


Extensive repairs are being made to the elevator 
of the Canadian National Railroad Company at 
Depot Harbor, Ont. It includes the electrification 
of the elevator and abandonment of the steam 
power plant. The Donahue-Stratton Company oper- 
ates the elevator. 


According to agreements made several months 
ago, the early part of August, control of two Van- 
couver Harbor Board Elevators and Lapointe Pier 
passed into the hands of private concerns. No. 1 
Elevator goes to the Alberta Pacific Grain Com- 
pany, on a five year lease. It has a capacity of 
2,050,000 bushels and will be operated as a public 
elevator. No. 2 Elevator is taken over by the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. It 
has a capacity of 1,625,000 bushels and will be op- 
erated privately. The lease makes provision for one 
year only. 


Fisher & Wilson of Beebe, Ark., are succeeded 
by the Phillips Feed Company. 


A retail feed store has been opened at Renton, 


Wash., for the Lande Feed Company. 


A feed mill is to be installed in the elevator at 
Traer, Iowa, for the Farmers Elevator Company. 


The National Poultry Products Company has 
opened a new feed establishment at Springfield, 
Mo. 

The feed and coal business of E. H. Forsythe 
at Oneonta, N. Y., has been bought py B. L. Col- 
ton. 

A feed store has been opened at La Crosse, 
Wis., for the Staley Bros., formerly of Hillsboro, 
Wis. 

A hammer feed mill has been installed by the 
Farmers Feed & Supply Company of Griswold, 
Iowa. 

A new building for a feed business has been built 
at Amboy, Ill, for the Berga Grain & Feed Cam- 
pany. 

The Prep Feed Store at Boulder, Colo., has been 
bought from J. S. Stone by Guy W. Wray and J. H. 
Rand. 

The Jack Schilling Feed Store at Aloha, Ore., 
has been bought by A. R. Mills and W. H. Ben- 
jamin. 

The interest of Ernest Bateman in King & Bate- 
man, feed dealers, Ozark, Ark., has been bought by 
H. Phillips. 

The National Hay & Milling Company’s prop- 
erty at Kansas City, Mo., has been bought by the 
Purina Mills. 

The feed store at Grandview, Wash., has been 
bought by C. A. Miller. It is known as the Frye 
Feed Store. 

The coal, feed and stock business of the Farmers 
Union at La Porte City, Iowa, has been bought by 
Hess & Ham of Jesup. 

The grocery, feed and coal business of Ss. W. 
Phillips at Tecumseh, Neb., has been bought by 
Harold and Walter Sapp. 

J. C. Kramer has remodeled his feed estab- 
lishment at Montford, Wis. He has improved the 
feed grinding department. ; 

Glenn’s Feed Store and A. B. Davidson of Tar- 
entum, Pa., have consolidated as the Tarentum 
Feed & Supply Company. 

The Godman Produce & Feed Company has 
opened for business at Maywood, Mo. Cecil God- 
man is owner and manager. 

A new feed store has been opened at 19 N, Ala- 
bama St., Indianapolis, Ind., by C. O. Enochs. He 


has operated a feed store at Irvington, a suburb 
of Indianapolis for 12 years and one at Indian- 
apolis for two. 

John H. McKee has bought the feed store at 
Compton, Calif., which he has been managing for 
some time from E. P. Tallon. 

Work on the new plant of the Southard Feed & 
Milling Company of Kansas City, Mo., is expected 
to be completed by September 1. 

New quarters are now occupied by the A. D. 
Pease Feed Company of Burlington, Vt. Lighting 
and heating systems have been installed. 

The feed store of R. E. Upright at San Fernando, 
Calif., has been sold to James H. Gilmore who 
will continue to handle hay, grain and feed. 

A building for feed and flour storage is being 
built at West Union, Iowa, for the Farmers Eleva- 
tor & Shipping Association of West Union. 


A chain of feed stores is being opened up by R. H. 
Burnett to be known as the Burnett Feed Stores. 
One of the new stores is at Vancouver, Wash. 

To manufacture cottonseed meal and cakes, the 
Pacific Cotton Seed Products Company was incor- 
porated at San Diego, Calif., capitalized at $75,000. 


The B. H. McCarthy Company of Hardin, Mont., 
has secured larger quarters and has moved its 
feed stock and feed grinding equipment into it. 

A. K. Reynolds, G. Berggren and F. H. Keenon 
have incorporated as the North Plains Feed Com- 
pany of North Plains, Ore. Its capital stock is 
$10,000. 

The Alfo-Corn Milling Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
is building a large mixed feed distributing ware- 
house at Macon, Miss. Dairy feeds will be spe- 
cialized in. 

To operate a wholesale feed business, the Morphy 
Feed Company has been organized at Rochester, 
N. Y. A. J. Metzger, H. F. Baetzel and William J. 
Bell are interested. 

A retail feed and produce store is to be opened 
at Trenton, Mo., by Roy Hatfield who has leased 
a building there formerly occupied by the Harry 
Witten Feed Store. 

The California Molasses Feed Corporation, Los 
Angeles, Calif., has made plans for the erection of 
a new addition to its feed plant. Alfalfa and hay 
will be among the products used. 

To conduct a feed and seed business, the East- 
ern Shore Farmers Service was incorporated at 
Nassawadox, Va., capitalized at $15,000. J. L. 
Whitehead and C. L. Wilkins are interested. 

The interest of Eugene and Dale Arnold in the 
Arnold Company, wholesale hay dealers at New- 
ton, fll, has been bought by Laurence F. Arnold. 
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The firm owns hay barns at a number of Illinois 
towns and does an extensive business in buying 
and selling hay. 

The Grain Products Company of Wichita, Kan., 
will now handle the products of the Quisenberry 
Feed Manufacturing Company and the Tarkio 
Molasses Feed Company of Kansas City, Mo. 

A new building in La Feria, Texas, has been 
leased by the J. R. Barry Company, wholesale feed 
and grocery dealers of Mercedes, Texas, in which 
the company will conduct a branch business. 

The Pratt Food Company at Buffalo, N. Y., has 
bought five acres of land upon which it will erect 
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The Pratt 
Wil- 


a molasses feed mill and storage tanks. 
company has headquarters at Philadelphia. 
liam E. Ashe is manager of the Buffalo plant. 


The plant which the Davidson Mill & Elevator 
Company, manufacturers of molasses feeds and 
jobbers of grain and millfeeds, has been occupying 
at Kansas City, Mo., for three and a half years 
has been bought by them. 

The Citizens Feed Company has been. incorpo- 
rated at Frankfort, Ind., and will both manufacture 
and handle feeds. Its capital stock is $20,000. | In- 
corporators are: Carl W. Sims, Leslie T. Conarroe, 
Alexander S. Corey, William Gambel. 
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BAKER.—D. W. Baker died on Jun: 30 at Bene- 
dict, Neb. He was president of the Farmers Grain 
Association of Benedict, Neb. 


BROWN.—J. A. Brown died on August 4 aged 
3 years. He was for a number of years in the 
grain business at Port Hope, Ont. 


BUERGER.—John Buerger died on July 23 aged 
82 years. He was familiarly known as the “barley 
king” to members of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. He was active in the grain business for 
over 40 years and at the time of his death was head 
of the Buerger Commission Company. 


BUERGER.—John F. B. Buerger died on July 
31 aged 52 years just eight days after the death 
of his father, the former “barley king” of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. He had been in the grain business all 
his life being associated with the Buerger-Critten- 
den Milling Company, Krause Milling Company, 
J. M. Riebs Grain Company and the Buerger Com- 
mission Company. He had been a member of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce for more than 
30 years. His widow and one daughter survive 
him. 

CURTISS.—J. M. Curtiss died recently at Ritchey, 
Mo. He had been in the grain business there for 
years. 

CONWAY.—Frank D. Conway died on July 21 
aged 66 years. He-was for years in the lumber 
and grain business at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


DAVIDSON.—O. E. Davidson for years in the feed 
and screenings business at Minneapolis, Minn., died 
on July 10. He was at one time connected with 
the W. P. Devereaux Company and was later en- 
gaged in elevator construction work. His widow 
and four daughters survive him. 


DORAN.—James Doran died aged 71 years. He 
had for years been prominent in the grain trading 
business at St. Paul, Minn., but retired about 20 
years ago. 

FISH.—Henry Fish died on July 25 at Carpin- 
teria, Calif. He organized the Henry Fish Seed 
Company in 1910 and had been president of it 
since then. His widow and three sons and three 
daughters survive him. 

GRAY.—John A. Gray died aged 56 years. He 
had been in the grain and lumber business at Schal- 
ler, Iowa, for a long time. ‘His widow and daughter 
survive him. 

GRIFFITHS.—Kenneth E. Griffiths died on 
August 5 at his home in Chicago. He had for 
more than 25 years been a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

HENNEBERRY.—Thomas J. Henneberry died at 
Cerro Gordo, Ill. He was formerly in the grain 
elevator business at Elkhart and later at Cerro 
oe His widow and his two daughters survive 

im. 


LOUGHRY.—Cloyd Loughry died on July 13 at 
Monticello, Ind. He had served as director of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers Association and was vice- 
president of the Yeoman Grain Company and direc- 
tor in the Burnettsville Elevator Company. 

MOULTON.—George M. Moulton died on July 


26 at Chicago, Ill. He constructed the first eleva- 
tor at the Head of the Lakes. 


M’KENZIE.—Alexnader McKenzie died at De- 
troit, Mich., on July 18 of heart disease aged 72 
years. He was a charter member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade and recently became man- 
ager of the milling wheat department of the Moore- 
Seaver Grain Company of Kansas City, Mo. His 
widow and daughter survive him. 


NUNGESSER.—Henry Nungesser died at Car- 
cassonne, France, on July 13. He began his career 
in the grass seed business at Griesheim, near 
Darmstadt, Germany. He came to this country in 
1874 and started in business in New York. He 
continued alone until 1894 when he formed a co- 
partnership with Marshall. H. Duryea, who had 
been associated with him for a number of years. 


The business was continued as Henry Nungesser 
& Co., and in 1899 the firm name was changed to 
The Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Company with Mr. 
Nungesser and Mr. Duryea as president and vice- 
president, respectively. In 1916 Mr. Nungesser re- 
tired, and since then has spent most of the time 
in France. 


OWENS.—C. M. Owens died on July 15 at his 
sister’s home in Minneapolis, Minn. He had been 


- in the grain business in Minneapolis for the last 


20 years, and at the time of his death was with 
the Atwood-Larsen Company. 
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Alexis, [ll—Fire destroyed on July 21 the plant 
of R. P. Miner & Co. 

Harness, Ill—The _ grain 
Wiemers burned on July 9. 


Bennett, Neb.—The Farmers Co-operative Union 
Elevator was destroyed by fire. ~ 


Amarillo, Texas.—Fire damaged the warehouse 
of the Kenyon Grain & Coal Company. 


Forest, Ohio.—Fire damaged the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator but did not destroy it. 


Irving, Iowa.—Fire damaged the elevator prop- 
erty of the Blaha Bros., with considerable loss. 


Willard, Ohio.—The Willard Farmers Exchange 
Company sustained a small loss by fire on July 6. 


Belleville, Kan.—Lightning was the cause of fire 
in the elevator of E. A. Fulecomer & Son on July 20. 


Atlanta, Ga.—W. L. Fain Grain Company’s plant 
at this place burned on July 30 with a loss of $75,- 
000. 


Hollister, Calif—One of the warehouses of the 
Lathrop Hay & Grain Company was destroyed by 
fire. ; i 3 

Dexter, Iowa.—On August 6 the B. C. Hemphill 
Grain Elevator burned with a $25,000 loss. It was 
insured. 2 . 


Bellefont, Kan.—Lightning was the cause of a 
fire which damaged the elevator of C. D. Jennings 
on August 1. 


Emerado, N. D.—Fire damaged on June 29 the 
property of the Emerado Farmers Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company. J 

Longview, Ill.—Fire of unknown origin destroyed 
the Brocton Elevator and 7,000 bushels grain. The 
loss was $12,000. 

Dixon, Ill.—The property of the Public Supply, 
Grain & Elevator Company was damaged by fire 
with-a loss of $7,000. 


Laurens, Iowa.—The elevators of the Farmers 
Trading Company were damaged by fire, caused by 
lightning, to the extent of $15,000. 

Oakesdale, Wash.—The warehouse of the Seattle 
Grain Company was destroyed during a fire which 
also burned other structures in that town. 

Beardsley, Minn.—On July 6 the feed barn lo- 
cated south of the elevator of Geier Bros. burned, 
damaging the roof and sides of the elevator. 


Campbell, Minn.—The elevators of the Hoover 
Grain Company and the Independent Elevator Com- 
pany were slightly damaged by fire on June 25. 


Milford, Neb.—Fire destroyed the storage ele- 
vator of the Milford Mills with 30,000 bushels corn. 
Jaeob Kuebler, an employe, was killed during the 
fire. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Crown Elevator was de- 
stroyed in a dust explosion on July 27 with a loss 
of $350,000. The elevator had 100,000 bushels’ ca- 
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SHORTAL.—John M. Shortal died on July 16 
aged 60 years. He was manager of the Farmers 
Elevator at Jerseyville, Ill. His widow, three sons 
and five daughters survive him. 


STANFIELD.—A. L. Stanfield who owned ele- 
vators at Edgar, Ill., and Horace, Ill, died on 
August 5 at Paris, Ill.- He was for 13 years a rep- 
resentative from the twenty-second district in the 
Illinois legislature. 


STARRY.—Emanuel: Starry died on July 13 at 
his home in Mechanicsburg, Pa. He was for more 
than 25 years connected with the Uhrich Grain 
Warehouse at Mechanicsburg now owned by M. C. 
Dietz Sons. ; 


STEWART.—W. H. Stewart died on August 4 
at his home in Homeworth, Ohio, from heart at- 
tack. He was 56 years old. Until just recently 
he was employed as manager of the Homeworth 
Supply Company. 

STORZ.—Clarence M. Storz, manager of the ele- 
vator of the C. A. Crosby Company at Monroe 
Center, Ill., died recently. 


TRUXAL.—Cyrus W. Truxal died on July 19. 
He was for over 40 years engaged in the grain and 
feed business at Meyersdale, Pa. He was 75 years 
old. : 

WARD.—Don W. Ward, owner of the Waukomis 
Mill & Elevator Company of Waukomis, Okla., 
died recently. 

WOODRUFF.—Frank H..Woodruff of Milford, 
Milford, Conn., died suddenly at Crawford, Neb., 
on July 24 while on his way to Douglas, Wyo. He 
was a pioneer seedsman of this country and head 
of F. H. Woodruff & Sons. His widow and two 
sons and one daughter survive him. 
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pacity and was owned by the Crown Elevator Com- 
pany of which Fred P. Wheeler is vice-president. 


Williamsburg, Kan.—The elevator and warehouse 
of the Mid-Continent Grain Company were slightly 
damaged by fire caused by lightning on July 28. 

Clearmont, Mo.—The elevator of the Clearmont 
Elevator Company owned and managed by Guy 
Clary burned on July 23. The loss was $14,000. 


Gray, Iowa.—The elevator here of the Trans 
Mississippi Elevator Company was destroyed with 
a loss of 25,000 bushels corn. The loss was $35,000. 


Woburn, Mass.—The warehouse of Jaquith & Co., 
grain and feed dealers was damaged by fire on 
July 5. Considerable hay, flour and grain was 
burned. 


Scott City, Kan—The J. E. Kirk Grain Elevator 
burned on July 15 with a total loss, causing dam- 
ages of $4,500. This was partly covered by in- 
surance. 


Leverich (Rugby p. o.), N. D.—The Farmers Ele- 
vator near here was destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin. The insurance amounted to $9,000 on build- 
ings and equipment. : 

Belden, Neb.—The Mullaney Elevator was de- 
stroyed by fire. This was taken over by the Mul- 
laney interests at the time they bought the McCaull- 
Webster line of elevators. 


“Durham, Ont.—Fire on July 19 destroyed the Mc- 
Gowan Grain Elevator with $25,000 loss partly cov- 
ered by insurance. A carload of wheat valued at 
$2,000 was also destroyed. 


Brule, Neb.—The Farmers Elevator, containing 
6,000 bushels wheat, was destroyed by fire of un- 
known origin. The fire started in the office or 
engine room of the plant. The elevator will be re- 
built. 

Catoosa, Okla—The property of the Farmers 
Mill & Elevator Company was damaged by fire. 
Dr. J. C. Smith is president of the company. Dam- 
ages amounted to $20,000, partially covered by 
insurance. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Fire damaged to the extent of 
$50,000 the grain elevator of Embry E. Anderson. 
The flakes did but little damage to the elevator 
which did not contain much grain. It was con- 
fined to the boiler room. 

Vator (Anniston p. 0.), Mo.—Fire destroyed the 
elevator of the Whitehead-Davis Grain Company. 
The elevator had a capacity of 75,000 bushels and 
contained three or four carloads of corn. The in- 
surance was $10,000; loss $30,000. 


ALVIN SUTHEIMER has been appointed receiver 
for the Evansville Grain Company of Evansville, 
Ind. : 
THE Farmers Grain Company of Bulpitt, IIL.,. is 
bankrupt with liabilities of $21,920 and assets of 
$7,250. o 
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SEED EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The Expansion Committee of the Farm Seed 
Association of North. America has recently out- 
lined a program carrying an appropriation of $25,- 
000 a year for the establishment of permanent 
headquarters and the employment of a full time 
manager to better conditions in the field seed in- 
dustry. Wm. G. Scarlett, head of W. G. Scarlett & 
Co., seedsmen of Baltimore, Md., is chairman of 
the committee. Clarence Jones of the W. A. Simp- 
son Company of Baltimore is secretary-treasurer of 
the association. 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 

Low constant temperatures for the germination 
of certain seeds is required and in some of the 
regular chamber germinators at the seed testing 
laboratory at Geneva, N. Y., Frigidaire cooling 
coils have successfully replaced running water and 
ice boxes, says M. T. Munn of that station. The 
coil used was one of the new types with large 
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fins which did not take moisture from the atmos- . 


phere and hold it as frost or ice as is done at 
the lower temperatures desired in an ice box or 
refrigerator. 

The laboratory is now planning to equip at least 
one chamber with a coil to maintain a temperature 
of as low as 10 Centigrade for certain seeds. It 
will be automatic in control and the directors of 
the laboratory pelioye that it will prove satisfac- 
tory. 


SEED ANALYSTS ELECT 


At the recently held annual meeting of the Asso- 
-eiation of Official Seed Analysts the following offi- 


cers were elected: President, Walter C. Pfaender, 


the Albert Dickinson Company, Chicago; vice-presi- 
dent, K. E. Smith of Baltimore; secretary-treasurer, 
Macy L. Spracher, Minneapolis, Minn.; Member- 
ship Committee, Anton Zahorik, Ethel BE. Pattison, 
Helen B. Peebles. 

At the same time the Official Seed Analysts ASso- 
ciation held its annual meeting’ with the following 
officers chosen to direct the association’s activities 
during the coming year: President, E. H. Toole; 
vice-president, Miss Bess Cowley, Virginia; secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. L. Stone, Wisconsin; chairman 
Public, Service Committee, C. A. Stahl, Michigan; 
chairman Co-operative Service Committee, Anna M. 
Lute, Colorado; chairman Research Committee, 
F. T. Whalen, Ottawa; chairman Legislative Com- 
mittee, G. T. poe: Virginia. : 


HOW TO STAIN IMPORTED ALFALFA 
SEED 


Under the new regulations the staining of an 
orange-red color of all Alfalfa seed imported into 
the United States from South America is required. 
Instructions as to how this may be most easily 
done have been recently published. 

Satisfactory staining has been done by the use of 
a cement mixer. The seed is put into the mixer 
and the orange-red shellac stain added at the rate 
of 1% gallons to 220 pounds of seed. The mixer 
is run. until the alcohol is evaporated and the seed 
is dry. The stained seed is then bulked with the 
unstained seed at the rate of 10 pounds of stained 
seed to 100 pounds of unstained seed, the bulking 
being done under customs supervision. 

_ Tests conducted by the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, have 
shown that satisfactory orange-red coloring of 
Alfalfa seed may be secured with the following 
solution: 

_ To one gallon of 95 per cent Syeciial (denatured 
or wood alcohol) add 1 pint commercial orange 
shellac, 2%, ounces, Uranine powder (Fluorescein- 
Sodium Salt), 114. ounce Rhodamine B_ base, 
stearate powder. 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED MOVING 
QUICKLY 


Crimson Clover seed movement in Tennessee was 
rapid during the four weeks ended July 26. Ap- 
proximately 55 per cent of the crop had been sold, 
compared with 10 per cent. on about the same date 
last year and three years ago and 20 per cent 
_ two years ago, according to information ‘obtained 

by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. In North 
Carolina, movement was equally fast. Growers 
have sold freely at prevailing prices which were 
much higher than a year ago. 

Prices to growers in Tennessee on July 26 aver- 
aged $14.75 per 100 pounds, basis clean seed, or 
about $1.50 higher than a month ago and $5.25 
higher than a year ago. For country run seed, 
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growers received an average price of $13.85 per 
100 pounds. 

Wholesale prices in eastern markets remain the 
highest since 1919 and range $17.50—$18.50 per 
100 pounds, compared with $16.50—$17 a month 
ago and $8—$8.50 a year ago. 

Shippers report a preference by growers for do- 
mestic over foreign seed. In producing sections 
foreign seed was offered in some localities at 
about the same price or slightly less than growers 
were receiving for domestic seed. In other locali- 
ties it sold higher and on the whole averaged about 
$17.50 per 100 pounds. 

No Crimson Clover seed was permitted entry 
during July, but during the week ended July 30, 
about 22,600 pounds, subject to the Federal Seed 
Act, was received at one Atlantic port from France. 


MOVIES TAKEN ON PLANT BREEDING 
ESTATE OF SEED COMPANY 


So impressive have been the yields of high qual- 
ity seed from corn and other grain plants culti- 
vated on the vast plant breeding acreage of the 
Funk Bros. Seed Company, Bloomington, Ill., that 
the Dupont interests who have been furnishing 
some of the fertilizer for the project, this month 
sent moving picture technicians to the scene in 
order to record the experiments being conducted 
in the fields. 

Funk seed corn, some of it selling as high as $5 
and $10 per bushel, is known in many states, for 
H. H. Miller, business manager of the company, has 
developed a national business in seeds through 
direct-mail effort. The great bulk of the business 
is’ carried on through the mails. 

Isaac Funk, in 1824, began growing corn on the 
very land used by the Funk Bros. Seed Company 
today for corn breeding. His purpose in coming 
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his justly famous speech on the preservation of 
the Union. 

La Fayette Funk, fourth of the eight sons of 
Isaac Funk, also had an illustrious record up to 
the time of his deeply regretted retirement. 
Eugene D. Funk, president of the company today, 
is the oldest son of La Fayette Funk. After a 
course in Yale University, he went to Europe and 
made a study of continental agriculture as a pref- 
ace to his scientific work in the breeding of farm 
seed, particularly in farm corn, but including wheat 
and oats. Mr. Funk has maintained an open door 
policy so far as his laboratories and seed breeding 
work has been concerned, and representatives of 
many governments as well as our own state in- 
stitutions, have spent months in study on the 
25,000-acre Funk farm area. Although the Funk 
farms have been in the possession of this family 
for 103 years, the history of the seed company 
dates from 1900. 

In 1916, President Woodrow Wilson, selected 
Eugene D. Funk as one of the 12 men to fix the 
price of wheat. 

This seed company is probably unique in the 
contribution its organizers have made to seed 
science. The personality of Eugene D: Funk was 
responsible for drawing many seed experts from 
all parts of the globe to Bloomington, after the 
company’s incorporation in 1902. Professor Duval, 
of the United States Grain Inspection Bureau, 
worked out his first moisture testing machine while 
located on the Funk estate. Dr. De Vrees, of 
Holland; internationally famous plant breeder, has 
spent much time there. Conclusive evidence of the 
value of silage over shock corn was first developed 
there. Federal and state agricultural authorities 
by the dozen have made the Funk farms their 
temporary headquarters from time to time, in order 
to benefit from the extensive seed breeding and 
treating facilities there provided. 


INDIANA SEED NEWS 
By W. B. CARLETON 
Seed wholesalers and retailers in Indiana cities 
and towns report that their trade has been ex- 
tremely dull during the past month. The threshing 
of White, Red and Sweet Clover and Red Top in 
Indiana has been in progress for the past several 
weeks. The grade of the seed is very good but the 
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to Illinois was to get a place where he could raise, 
buy feed and market cattle and hogs. He made a 
market for his livestock in Chicago where there 
was none before, thereby laying the foundation for 
the present great packing industry. He drove at 
one time,as many as 1,500 cattle and 1,000 hogs 
to Chicago, a distance of about 140 miles. It is 
said Mr. Funk always went with his cattle, and 
took his share, or, more than his share, of the 
hardest, the most disageeable and most dangerous 
parts of the work. 

Isaac Funk accomplished much in the 40 years 
from the time he came to Illinois, to the time of 
his death... Picture him in 1824, a young man stand- 
ing in front of his rude cabin of poles and clap- 
boards. No human habitation within miles of his. 
On one side of him the primeval forests, on the 
other the boundless trackless prairie; without 
money, in debt; without friends who had money; 
without schooling, the owner of two or three 
horses, a cow or two, an axe, and a meagre equip- 
ment of rudest agricultural implements. 
ture the princely estate he had acquired and the 
honors he had brought to his name. 

Isaac Funk was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Illinois in 1840. In 1862 he was 
elected to the state senate to fill the unexpired 
term of General Oglesby. He was re-elected for 
the full term. It was during this term in the very 
darkest days of the rebellion when the fate of 
Illinois was trembling in the balance, that he made 
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yield is much smaller than that of last year. The 
acreage of Red Clover was some larger than that 
of last year. Alfalfa cutting is in progress and 
many of the Indiana farmers report they have cut 
the second crop this year and they are well pleased 
with the crop. The second cutting was as good or 
even better than the first cutting and farmers in 
some parts of the state are expecting to get a third 
cutting unless there is an early frost. Indiana 
farmers during the past several years have turned 
more and more to Alfalfa growing, as they find it 
is one of the best crops that they can raise. The 
threshing of wheat in Indiana is about over, The 
quality of the Indiana wheat this year was excep- 
tionally good, although the yield was not up to that 
of last year. The yield of oats in the state was 
poor. The acreage in southern Indiana was light. 
In the northern and central parts of Indiana some 
fields of oats yielded as high as 113 bushels to the 
acre. Rye turned out very well, although the acre- 
age in Indiana was small. The outlook for corn in 
Indiana is not encouraging. Much of the corn was 
planted late and in the event there is an early 
frost, there will be less corn raised in Indiana this 
year than for several years past. Some of the early 
planted corn will be “made” and the crop looks very 
good at this time. Some of the grain and seed deal- 
ers in the state who have been interviewed during 
the past month by the correspondent of the Amer!- 
CAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, say that the pros- 
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pect for corn in the state is the poorest they ever 
saw. Farmers in Indiana now are engaged in plow- 
ing for their fall planting of wheat and they antici- 
pate no trouble in the getting of plenty of good 
seed wheat. A much larger acreage of wheat will 
be sown in Indiana this fall than for several years 
past, judging from present indications. 

E. E. McAtee, who for many years has been tray- 
eling representative for the Ohio Valley Seed Com- 
pany, has severed his connection with this well 
known firm, but may take up his duties again with 
the company a little later in the year. Mr. McAtee 
is widely known among the seed dealers in south- 
ern Indiana, southern Illinois and western and 
northern Kentucky. He recently made a trip to 
Pike County, Ind., 40 miles north of Evansvillle 
and reported that not over one-tenth of the normal 
corn crop was planted this year in the White River 
bottoms and he says the future looks very dark for 
the farmers of that section, as many of them raised 
little wheat and with the corn crop short they feel 
they are going to face a rather dark winter. 

Most of the Timothy hay crop in Indiana has 
been harvested. The quality of the crop this sea- 
son was the best in a number of years and the yield 
also was good. 

The Hvansville wholesale seed houses say that 
in spite of the bad season they have experienced 
that they are planning for next year’s business on 
a large scale and that they are looking for a good 
spring trade. 

Louis L. Kindermann, of Kindermann’s Sons, 
retail seed dealers at Boonville, Ind., who with his 
wife and daughter, Lois, has been spending the 
summer at. Jenkins, Minn., is expected to return 
home in September or October. He has had a most 
delightful time fishing on the lakes this season, 
he has written his friends at Boonville and other 
towns in southern Indiana. 

Mrs. Cook, wife of Oscar A. Cook, well known 
retail seed dealer at Boonville, Ind., left a few 
days ago for St. Louis to appear in vaudeville 
in that city and surrounding towns. Mrs. Cook 
is a talented singer and has been on the stage 
now for about a year. She is contemplating a 
trip abroad next year. 

John K. Jennings, president of the Diamond 
Mills in Evansville, and well known among the 
seed dealers in southern Indiana, who is making 
a tour of Europe to study industrial and social 
conditions, is expected to return to his home about 
the first of September, according to word received 
by his friends in Evansville. 
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GENERAL SEED CONDITIONS 

Movement of Bur Clover seed has been faster 
than usual and prices paid to growers have been 
higher than last year, according to information 
obtain by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Quality probably averages slightly higher 
than that of last year. Shippers in South Carolina 
and Georgia indicated that about 60 per cent of the 
crop had left growers’ hands up to July 26, com- 
pared with about 40 per cent last year. Growers 
have been selling freely at prices averaging about 
$9 per 100 pounds for screened seed, compared 
with $8 last year. 

Seed oats movement in the South was fair and 
amounted to about the same as last year. Up to 
July 26, about 35 per cent of the crop had left 
growers’ hands. The greatest movement occurred 
in Oklahoma and Texas, where 50-75 per cent of 
the crop had been sold. Movement was slowest in 
North Carolina, where about 10 per cent of the 
crop had left growers’ hands, compared with 40 
per cent last year. In Georgia, about 40 per cent 
and in Tennessee, about 25 per cent had been 
moved. 

Apparently the quality of the crop is not so good 
as anticipated, owing to rains at harvest and other 
causes. The quality of the crop was reported fair 
to good in South Carolina, fair in North Carolina 
and Georgia, fair to poor in Texas, and poor in 
Oklahoma, where the crop is considerably smaller 
than that of last year. 

Movement of seed rye in the South was about 
the same as last year. Up to July 26 about 25 per 
cent had been sold by growers. The movement was 
more active in Georgia than in the Carolinas. 

The quality of the crop was reported to be fair 
in South Carolina and Georgia, and fair to poor in 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 


WHITE CLOVER PRODUCTION 
SLIGHTLY LARGER 


White Clover seed production is expected to 
be larger than last year in Wisconsin and Idaho, 
but smaller in Louisiana, according to the United 
States Departmment of Agriculture. Acreage in 
Wisconsin is reported about the same as last 
year but yield per acre is expected to be greater. 
Weather conditions in that state have been fa- 
vorable. Likewise in Idaho, growing conditions 
have been favorable and a larger yield is expected 
than last year. Flood waters in Louisiana caused 
less acreage than last year to be harvested. 

Harvesting began in the main producing district 
in Wisconsin and Idaho about July 30. Movement 
of the Wisconsin crop is expected to begin about 
August 5-10. Prices were not established up to 
August 1. 

Carryover is regarded as smaller than the unusu- 
ally large carryover of last year. ‘Carryover in 
Europe is also reported somewhat smaller. 

Reports from European countries are generally 
favorable. In England and Germany the crop ap- 
pears promising. Likewise, a favorable outlook for 
the coming crop is reported from Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, and considerable seed is ex- 
pected to be available for export. 

Imports of White Clover seed were larger than 
the average for the last 15 years but were smaller 
than those of a year ago, which were the highest 
on record. For the fiscal year ending July 30, 
1927, imports amounted to 974,700 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,666,400 in 1926, 1,227,300 in 1925, 
1,407,500 in 1924, 519,600 in 1923 and about 662,000 
pounds, the average annual imports for the past 
15 years. 

July imports amounted to only 16,700 pounds, 
compared with 118,600 in 1926, 126,100 in 1925, 
22,900 in 1924, 15,100 in 1923 and 49,530 pounds 
the average of July imports for the past 10 years. 


WISCONSIN SEED NEWS 


It is still a little too early to tell about the 
Red Clover séed crop, but Milwaukee handlers 
think the outlook is almost brilliant. The second 
crop of Clover in Wisconsin has shot up with vigor 
because of the frequent rains in most sections of 
the state. The stand is reported to be heavy and 
unless there is some unexpected contingency, the 
crop should be large. 

Timothy seed buyers will have another season 
of cheap seeds, judging from the present market, 
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the Milwaukee seedsmen say, with the price now 
only around $4.50. Information here suggests that 
Iowa farmers and those of other Timothy growing 
sections of the west are likely to let their fields 
grow for hay instead of for seeds. 

Milwaukee handlers report that quite a lot of 
Alsike has already moved from the new crop. 
Wisconsin has apparently an excellent crop, both 
from the standpoint of quantity and quality. How- 
ever, the crop of Alsike seed in surrounding states 
is reported as less favorable than that of Wis- 
consin. 

White Clover is reported in Milwaukee as not a 
large crop. No samples have been reported as 
yet in the local market. The price is more or 
less nominal as yet because of the lack of move- 
ment, but it ranges around 25 cents. Sweet Clover 
is reported as only a fair yield, not large, judging 
from the statement of Milwaukee seedsmen. The 
Dakota and Kansas yields are expected to be only 
about average. The market here is reported around 
12 cents. 

Farmers who grow certified seed in Wisconsin 
are now having their fields inspected in order to 
get the listing privileges of the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture. One of the main points which the 
inspectors insist upon is that the seed be strictly 
true to variety without any damaging mixtures. A 
second point of which much is made is absence of 
weed contamination. 

Three grades of seed have been set by the 
state—the elite, registered and certified. The elite 
is the highest grade seed grown under the super- 
vision of the experiment station and is the founda- 
tion seed for the other two grades. 

Registered seed is grown from the elite and is 
also carefully inspected, clean and true to type. 
The certified seed is grown from registered or 
certified seed and is watched closely by the state 
to see that it reaches a high standard. 

Official figures show that the Alfalfa acreage of 
Wisconsin will be only about 300,000 acres in 1927 
against 341,000 acres the year before. This is a 
reduction of about 3144 per cent. In some parts of 
the state Alfalfa acreage was cut about 12 per cent 
by winter killing. Timothy and Clover acreage 
have increased enough to offset the loss in 
Alfalfa area. 


NEARLY ALL SEED PRICES BREAK 
SHARPLY IN NEW YORK 


: By C. K. TRAFTON 

The feeling of optimism in the New York field 
and grass seeds market seems to have entirely dis- 
appeared and prices for practically all varieties are 
substantially lower, showing losses ranging from %4 
cent to 9 cents per pound. The continuation of ex- 
cellent grass-growing weather and more definite ad- 
vices of liberal yields, however, caused holders of 
small spot supplies to greatly modify their ideas, 
and hence they have become willing to sell at prices 
close to what they expect to prevail at the new 
season’s opening. As far as the volume of busi- 
ness is concerned, it has been as small as usual in 
the varieties which are always dull at this season; 
and even in the customary summer favorites it has 
been smaller than expected because of high prices 
current. 

Crimson Clover was the outstanding exception to 
the general weakness. Early in the month fears 
were expressed that demand would be greatly re- 
stricted in view of the fact that prices were about 


- 100 per cent higher than those ruling a year ago, be- 


ing at the highest levels seen since 1919, and far 
above the average of the past 10 years. Neverthe- 
less, it was argued that some buying was inevitable 
as stocks along the Seaboard were said to be the 
smallest ever known. In this connection it was 
pointed out that the official figures from Washing- 
ton made the total imports for the year ending June 
30 only 2,385,000 pounds against 4,834,000 in 1925-26 
and 7,744,500 in 1924-25. 

Hairy Vetch, usually one of the summer favorites, 
was another great disappointment to its friends. 
Early in the month there were some signs of better 
inquiry when some holders shaded the basis from 
16 cents to 15% cents, but even then fears were 
expressed that because of the high prices the use of 
this variety would be greatly curtailed. Later there 
were scattering reports of slightly more activity 
after the price was cut to 14% cents in some direc- 
tions. Latterly the tone has become much more 
confident and some holders are again quoting 16 
cents owing to reports that some of the Southern 
Farm Boards have been holding meetings and are 
expected to place liberal orders. It was pointed out 
that the quantity available for fall requirements— 
according to Washington figures—is only 1,280,400 
pounds, against 2,132,800 pounds a year ago. Buying 
for shipment from Europe was of extremely small 
volume as shippers advanced the basis from 12 
cents to 13@14 cents c.if. Only 136,000 pounds ar- 
rived during the month and whatever additional 
lots are now en route are not expected to arrive in 
time to cover nearby needs. 

Timothy was as inactive as usual during July and 
while holders of the small carry-over were not dis- 
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posed to shade the previous quotation of 6% cents 
early in the month, they subsequently lowered the 
basis to 6 cents. This was chargeable to the ex- 
cellent grass-growing weather and expectations of 
an extremely large crop based on the official re- 
port on the hay crop which placed the production 
of tame hay at 101,000,000 tons, compared with 
86,378,000 tons in 1926 and 85,715,000 tons in 1925. 
This outlook made export business practically im- 
possible and there were no exports. 

Kentucky Bluegrass declined 144@1% cents dur- 
ing the month, the 21 pound seed being quoted at 
181% cents and 19 pound seed at 17 cents. Holders 
became more anxious to sell owing to the general be- 
lief that the old-crop carry-over was so large that 
supplies in sight are ample for perhaps two years 
in spite of the relatively small new crop. For this 
reason many eastern dealers ceased buying in west- 
ern markets when Missouri and Kentucky shippers 
advanced the price to 15 cents for 21 pound seed 
after having \sold fairly large quantities at 1 cent 
less. 

Redtop was in extremely slow demand, although 
the basis was steadily lowered and is now down to 
17 cents, compared with 24 cents a month ago. Al- 
though stocks were small, holders were eager to 
liquidate because of prospects of a record-breaking 
crop and expectations that the season at interior 
markets would open at about 12@15 cents, whereas 
the opening last year was at 18 cents with an ad- 
vance later to 25 cents. There were no exports. 

Red Clover, domestic, is 7 cents lower at 33 
cents; imported, 3 cents lower at 26 cents. White 
Clover is unchanged at 30 cents and orchard grass 
unchanged at 12% cents. 


MONTHLY SEED BULLETIN 


Plans have been made by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce to issue a monthly bulletin. 
showing the amount of Clover, Timothy, Alfalfa and 
other grass seed exported during the preceding 
month, by countries of destination. The charge for 
this service will be $1 per year. 

_ Anyone desiring this service should get in touch 
with the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. Cc. 


WORLD TRADE IN _GRASS SEED 


The large nations of the world depend upon each 
other to a large extent for the seed to bring forth 
the grass in their pastures, meadows, and lawns, 
and the trade in that seed constitutes a little known 
but important element in international trade. The 
seed grown on American prairies to be used to 
make verdant the meadows and parks of England 
and Germany and Denmark while French Clover 
seed is responsible for grass growing on the moun- 
tain slopes of Switzerland and in the fields of this 
country. 

The world trade which follows the widespread 
demand for the various varieties of grass seed is 
one of considerable value and extent. During 1924 
and 1925 an average of at least from 190,000,000 to 
200,000,000 pounds of grass seed entered into the 
channels of world trade, and at an average price of 
20 cents a pound the monetary value of that trade 
was about $40,000,000 a year. 

The five most important seed-handling nations of 
the world are Germany, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Canada and France. The export of 
grass seed from the five countries mentioned con- 
stitutes 70 per cent of the total world shipment. In 
addition to the trade of those countries, consider- 
able quantities of grass seed are exported or im- 
ported by most of the European countries, as well 
as by Argentina, Chile and New Zealand. 

Alfalfa seed is exported principally by France, 
Canada, Italy, Argentina, and the United States. 
This trade, however, is of much less importance 
quantitatively than that in either Clover or Tim- 
othy seed. 

Clover seed is first in importance in this inter- 
national trade, and shipments of such seed exceed 
those of Timothy, Alfalfa and other-seeds combined. 
The largest exporter of Clover seed is France, which 
during 1924 and 1925 shipped abroad a yearly aver- 
age of 36,000,000 pounds, or fully one-third of all 
the Clover seed entering into world commerce in 
that period. About one-half of the French exporta- 
tion of this type of seed is purchased by the United 
States. Other large takers are Germany, Belgium, 
the United Kingdom, and Switzerland. The best 
customers for Canadian Clover seed are the United 
States and the United Kingdom. The relatively 
small amounts of Clover seed exported from the 
United States are taken chiefly by the United King- 
dom, Canada and Germany. 

The United States leads the world as an exporter 
of Timothy seed and shipped abroad during 1924 
and 1925 a yearly average of 14,000,000 pounds, or 
about 60 per cent of the total exports from all 
countries. The principal countries of destination of 
those exports are Canada, United Kingdom, Ger- 
mnay and Denmark. In addition to the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Irish Free State, Den- 
oan and Germany are large shippers of Timothy 

Germany is the world’s leading importer of grass 
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seed. In 1924 and 1925 the total imports of all 
grass seeds into that country amounted to about 67,- 
000,000 pounds, which constituted practically one- 
third of the world shipments of seed in that period, 
but about 37 per cent less than the total of 107,000,- 
000 pounds received in 1913. The United States is 
the second seed-importing country, with receipts 
averaging 48,000,000 pounds in 1924 and 1925, while 
Canada is third, with annual imports amounting to 
32,000,000 pounds in 1924 and 1925. 


OATS AND BARLEY TESTS 

The result of a test of seed oats and barley by 
the Knox County (Ill.) Farm Bureau which showed 
less than half of 83 samples to have a germination 
of better than 75 per cent and comparatively few 
above 90 per cent, has led that bureau to issue a 
notice to its members to test their seed oats and 
barley before seeding time arrives. 

Coupled with the poor weather conditions ex- 
perienced at threshing time, is the additional loss 
from smut. Some farmers neglected to treat their 
oats last spring and conditions were favorable for 
the spread of the disease. 

A satisfactory method for treating oats for smut 
has been prescribed by the University of Illinois as 
follows: 

1. Thoroughly fan and screen the oats. 

2. Mix one pint of formalin with 10 gallons of 
water for each 80 bushels of seed to be treated. Keep 
this solution covered so as to prevent the formalde- 
hyde gas from escaping. 

3. Sprinkle the solution over the oats, using one 


pint of each bushel, and mix thoroughly. 
4. Pile the oats up and cover with blankets, can- 


vas or sacks. 
After two hours uncover the oats. If they have 
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ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE REASONABLY 
Up-to-date Wisconsin grain elevator, flour and 


feed house. MARY HAUTERBROOK, 1272 Wal- 
nut St., Green Bay, Wis. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR FOR SALE 
The big brick elevator formerly owned by the 


Farmers’ Elevator Company of Montevideo. Fire- 
proof; 30,000 bushels’ capacity; modern equipment. 
Cost $35,000. For particulars, write CHAS. F. 
KNAPP, Receiver, Montevideo, Minn. 


A MONEY MAKER FOR SALE 
Illinois elevator and annex, 200,000 bushels an- 


nually. On main line C. B. & Q. R. R. Must 
dispose of same immediately. FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK, Galva, Ill. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
One No. 1 Birdsell Huller, complete, and one 


No. 2 Russell Sawmill. ALVIN H. FASNACHT, 
R. F. D. 4, Massillon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
No. 4 Unique Batch Mixer, motor attached. 


Robinson Mfg. Co., builders. New; never un- 
packed. W. K. LEPPER, Gloversville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—PRICED RIGHT 
One 24-inch Dreadnaught Single Head Attrition 
Feed Grinder, in good condition. Also a few pul- 
leys and two small stands of elevator belt and 
buckets. LAPEL LUMBER & GRAIN CO., Lapel, 
Ind. 


FOR SALE 

One No. 2 Gruendler Hammer Style Mill Pulley 
Drive, all complete with new No. 5 Gruendler 
Blower. Dust collecter and six extra screens. Can 
furnish counter shaft pulley for same, 10x40 
diameter, all complete in A-1 shape, $350. Have 
1-4C Howell Roller Mill, four roll, 6x20 rolls, A-1 
shape with 16-ft. elevator. Looks like new. Price 
$160. HOTTMAN GRAIN COMPANY, Tolstoy, 
S. D. 
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FOR SALE 
Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood and 
steel split. Elevator belts and buckets and sup- 
plies. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 501 
Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE 

New Unique Mill complete, consisting of cleaner, 
Beall Corn Steamer, Beall Corn Degerminator, one 
450-bushel drier, 20-ft. Caldwell Conveyor, one 
aspirator, two vertical French Burrs, one small 
sifter, one large reel, one grinding bin, one sacking 
bin, seven elevators, extra shafting and pulleys. 
Daily capacity, 50 to 100 barrels. Can be easily 
removed. Requires floor space of less than 30 to 
40 feet. Will make white flour, corn flour, corn 
meal, rice meal, barley flour and most ideal for 
whole wheat flour. Cost $10,000; will sell for $2,500. 
Terms, one-half cash, one-half good security at 6 
per cent. 

MID-CONTINENT MILLING COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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FOR SALE 
Site of the Farmers’ Elevator Company at Hlk- 
hart, Iowa; also good double crib of 9,000 bushels’ 
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capacity. If interested, write or call. GEO B. 
VOLZ, SEC’Y, Elkhart, Iowa. 
WANTED 
Position as manager of grain elevator. Am 39; 


in grain busi- 
Would like con- 
entire owner- 
Ind. 


married; one child. Have been 
ness all my life; am competent. 

nection that would lead to part or 
ship. N. B. M., 111 S. High St., Warsaw, 


POSITION WANTED 
As miller in corn goods and feed mill where all 
kinds of mill feed, cornmeal, grits, poultry and 
dairy feeds are manufactured. Am experienced in 
this line of milling, also repairing and millwright 
work. K., Box 38, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Grain TRADE, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


FLOUR MILLS — FEED MILLS 

Turn mill failures into successes. Turn un- 
profitable flour mills into successful feed mills. Get 
my inspection for success. I flow, plan, inspect, 
appraise, test, remodel and build flour and feed 
mills. Finest references. Prices reasonable. Con- 
sult me now. Get my books from the AMERICAN 
Mitter. C. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, 
Ind. 


HAY WANTED 
Get full market value for your hay and straw. 
Ship to ALBERT MILLER & CO., 192 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill ALFALFA HAY for sale. Write for 
delivered prices. 


FOR SALE IN CANADA 
Improved 1,250 acres near Winnipeg, river front- 


age; shows excellent returns. Price $50 per acre. 
D. L. ARNDT, 290 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE IN CANADA 
Some wonderful bargains in farm lands, either 


cropped and equipped or wild land; no stones, no 
hills; no cyclones or floods. We have been able 
to bring about some very profitable exchanges for 
our clients. Write for particulars. AMERICAN 
LAND & LOAN CO., 35 C. P. R. Bldg., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada. 
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been thoroughly mixed they will have absorbed the 
moisture so ebroughiy that they will be dry enough 
to sow at once in a broadcast seeder or drill. 

6. If the oats are not to be seeded at once, they 
should be spread out in a thin layer and stirred oc- 
casionally to allow the escape of the formaldehyde 
gas. Care should be taken that the oats are not piled 
up or covered longer than the specified time. 


X-RAY FOR INCREASING YIELD 

After years of experimenting, Dr. Moses Jacob- 
son, Russian botanist now living at Camden, N. J., 
has been able to increase the yield of seeds, bulbs 
and tubers by exposing them to mild X-ray treat- 
ment, Dr. Jacobson began his experiments while 
professor of agronomy in the Agricultural College 
of Cory-Gori, Russia, and continued them when he 
came to Camden. 

His early experiments gave no positive results, 
because the rays were applied too strong. He be- 
lieved that something could be done, however, with 
his method, and kept on later experimenting with 
weakened, or “soft” rays. He places the seeds in a 
pan and submits them to X-rays at an angle of 45 
degrees, taking care that each seed is reached by 
the rays. This is done for varied lengths of time, 
according to the results desired. The seeds are then 
planted and it has been found that they produce 
larger plants in a shorter time than seeds not thus 
treated and that their yield is increased one-third. 

Dr. John W. Harshberger, president of the Bo- 
tanical Society of Pennsylvania and professor of 
botany at the University, said: 

“X-raying of seeds might be done in a co-operative 
way. The seeds might be taken to a central plant 
and submitted to the rays and then distributed 
among farmers by a county agent. Naturally, 
some time must elapse before this can be accom- 
plished. The matter is still in its experimental 
stage, but it is worthy of serious consideration and 
will probably prove of distinct importance in ‘the 
agricultural world.” : 


A seed business is to be opened at Exmore, Va., 
by C. J. Prettyman. 

A building in St. Louis, Mo., has been leased by. 
the Palmer Seed Company. 


Holland Page is manager of the Lockhart Seed 


Company which has been organized at Lockhart, 
Texas. 

A seed corn drying plant is now being built at 
Howard Lake, Minn., for Northrup, King & Co. 
It will be ready for the fall crop. 


James F. Shields has retired from active partici- 


Distributors of 
Swift’s Meat | 
Meal, Digester 
Tankage, and 
Meat Scraps 


Dog Feed—Dog Remedies 
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pation in the Shields Seed & Feed Store at Salis- 
bury, Md.. His son-in-law, F. E. M. Early, will con- 
duct it. 

H. L. Holmes, Jr., has resigned as secretary and 
manager of the wholesale field seed house of 
Holmes-Letherman Seed Company of Canton, Ohio. 


The interests of Wm. Asher in the Dakota Im- 
proved Seed Company of Mitchell, S. D., have been 
sold by him. He had bought the Haynes Feed & 
Coal Company of Mitchell. 

Improvements are being made to the plant of 
the Gurney Seed & Nursery Company, field seed 
dealers of Yankton, S. D. 


A new warehouse is being built at Lake Hen- 
dricks, S. D., for.Geo. P. Sexauer & Co., of Brook- 
ings, S. D. The company has also completed a new 
seed warehouse at Onida, S. D. 


S. V. Robertson has bought the entire stock of 
the Buchanan Seed & Feed Company of Anniston, 
Ala. The name of the firm has been changed to 
the Robertson Feed & Seed Company. 


GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 
Bearing Date of April 19, 1927 


Grain separator.—Haakon Mjolsness, Chaffee, N. 
D. Filed April 12, 1923. No. 1,625,088. See cut. 


Claim: A grain separdtor comprising a cylinder, a 
conveyor within said cylinder coaxially mounted rela- 
tive thereto, spiders for supporting said cylinder and 


conveyor at one end, said cylinder and conveyor being 
adapted to discharge through said spiders, and means 
for separating the tailings from said cylinder and dis- 
charge from said conveyor as the same passes through 
said spiders. 


G. P. Rose & Co., Seeds and Grin 


Members: Nashville Grain Exchange, Nashville Chamber of Commerce, and 


United States Chamber of Commerce 


Address Box 568—Nashville, Tenn. 


+ 


_Aires, in metric tons: 


Bulk and Sack Storage 


Forty-Sixth Year 


Portable apparatus for cleaning and grading grain 
seed and the like—Russell V. Judson, Detroit, 
Mich. Filed January 11, 1927. Original dated Jan- 
uary 18, 1925. Filed March 12, 1921. Reissued. 
No. 16,600. See cut. r 


Claim: In combination with a vehicle and a power 
member mounted thereon, apparatus mounted on said 
vehicle adapted to receive threshed grain and including 
mechanism for separating out chaff and dirt, mechan- 
ism for separating rough imperfect grain from smooth 


grain and mechanism for polishing and cleaning the 
grain, means for conducting the grain from each 
mechanism to the next and driving connections from 
said power member adapted to operate all said ap- 


paratus simultaneously. 


A PETITION in bankruptcy has been filled by 
Kurt Huebner, dealer in grain.coal and radio sup- 
plies at-Cato, Wis. His liabilities are $26,214 and 
assets $44,950. 

MORRIS MEYER and Ralph McElroy have been 
appointed receivers for the Forest Farmers Co- 


operative Company operating two grain elevators . 


at Forest, Ohio. 

UNITED STATES exports of rye have been run- 
ning very. light during the past month, amounting 
to only 24,000 bushels for the week of July 23. For 
the period from July 1 to 238 this year, only 5 per 


cent as much rye was exported as for the same 


period last year, when 2,158,000 bushels were sent 
out. 

EXPORTS from Argentina during July included 
the following items, according to a cablegram from 
A. B. Dye, American commercial attache at Buenos 
Wheat, 246,000 (9,038,000 
bushels); corn, 942,000 (37,087,000 bushels); lin- 
seed, 124,000 (4,482,000 bushels); oats, 49,000 (3,- 
376,000 bushels); barley, 17,000 (781,000 bushels); 
and flour, 12,000 (135,000 barrels). 


SELLERS 


Armour’s Meat 
Scraps, Pratt’s 
Poultry Feeds, 
Remedies, and 


Plant Food 


GRAIN 


RECEIVERS 


W. C. MITCHELL COMPANY 


; GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Established Eighteen Ninety-Five 


DULUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Now Stronger than Ever 
GREAT FALLS 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Revised Edition 


Cloth Binding . ... , 
Leather Binding . . . ys 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


Cereal Grading Co. 


W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mar. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE 


f 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 
and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 
mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 


Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Lamson Bros. & Co. POPE & ECKHARDT Co. 


Grain COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
_ GRAIN AND SEEDS 
1874 Commission 1927 111 W. Jackson Blvd. est PTCA GO 
Merchants 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


Fifty-three Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


166 W. Jackson Boul. 


and | Chicago 


8 Board of Trade 


ESTABLISHED 1852 
George S. Dole, President Frank Haines, Sec. & Treas. 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 
We solicit your consignments and hedging orders in futures 
327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Branch Offices: a Chamber of Commerce Peoria, Ill. 
303 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


We Buy 


Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 
Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co. 


Cereal Millers 


Grain Merchants—Exporters—I mporters 
Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 


Grain Dept. 80 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO | 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


- CHICAGO 


SY SN 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO ~ 


eee 


ON THE JOB s H 2 M = P A Y N T E R Established Over Forty Years 
B = 4 E ie N AN E With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 
: OF CHICAGO EB Grain Commission a2 
JOHN E. BRENN AN & CO. : Correspondence Solicited 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Commission Merchants Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO | Stocks Bonds Grain Cotton 
CHICAGO. ‘. ‘ . 
Wherever hay is handled, there the firm of A C ar d A d Clement Cur tis & Co 
. b = 
BRIDGE & LEONARD in the. lithe Merchants, Bonk. Bldg... Chicago 


6 ° ° ” 
American Grain Trade Members of all principal Exchanges. 


has Excellent Display and Private wire service to all leading cities 
is Always Easy to Find. “dw this country. 


is well and favorably known. 
Consignments solicited. Market information furnished. 
61-65 Board of Trade } Chicago, Ill. 


SR RD 


DULUTH ~ (9) _2t. 


YOU seustccoco || VWWHITE GRAIN Co. 


the Grain and Elevator FANCY OATS FEED WHEAT 
SHIPPERS 


tld by reading the ‘‘American MILL OATS BARLEY 
Ge Bae § SCREENINGS . RYE 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. Write for Samples and Quotations _ - ; DULUTH 
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Send your consignments to L E E Ss re] N J. G. McKillen, Inc., 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co. || GRAIN CO., Inc. RECEIVERS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Consignments a Specialty 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Consignments. Solicited. Returns made BUFFALO NEW YORK 
within 24 hours after Grain is Bee ees 


eas Lewis Grain Corp. 


BROKERAGE EXCLUSIVELY A good firm to consign t 


Robinson Telegraphic 
Cipher 


some | ga LIVE GRAIN AND FEED ACCOUNTS 


H ARRY J. H ANNON ws TPT tis Eee Wheat—Barley 
REVISED EDITION 319 CHAMBER BUFFALO, BUFFALO NEW YORK 
BOMMRUANT ST SCTRT Toe OF COMMERCE NEW YORK 
Cloth Binding)... 3). 8 men $2.00 
Leather Binding ., .. .- -« 2.25 
sn inicio McConnell Grain Cor poration 
PUBLISHING COMPANY Strictly Commission and Brokerage 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. Buffalo . New York 


GRAIN | 
RECEIVERS | 


EVERY SHIPPER Should Receive | | JOHN WICKENHISER & CO.|| J. F. ZAHM & CO. 


9 e e 
Southworth’s daily bids— Wholesale Grain Dealers geo TOLEDG, OHIO | 
W ke track bid d te deli d : our future orders and consignments 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, RYE Solicit. conmonnnvanaee Sree eC Olecen Bead. Grain or Seed 


i Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago yd 
Southworth & Company, Toledo, Ohio embers Bae pce Paar 4 Sotleited 


GRAIN 
- RECEIVERS 


THE CLEVELAND GRAIN 
& MILLING CO. 


OPERATING FOUR TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


HE knees nae: The Bingham Grain Company 


COMMISSION—BROKERAGE 


Receivers and Shippers of 


SR A IN 


Mighty Good Consignment Service 
Ed. K. Shepperd, Manager 


P EO R I A RECEIVERS 


MUELLER GRAIN | |P. B. & Cds MILES W. W. Dewey & Sons 
Perel COM PANY Established 18 ‘corporated 1910 GRAIN COMMISSION 
Receivers Shippers GRAIN PEORIA, ILL. : 26 Chamber of Commerce 

We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain Handling Grain on Commission 


Room 39-41 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, III, Our Specialty PEORIA - = ILL. 
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GRAIN. 
ee 


BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 
fio ss eichtim. “Tihustatca, $00 "oagay MOORE-SEAVER 


Price 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- GR N CO. 
tien, with complete grain tables, ane other 


invaluable diseount and stock tables g1. | RECEIVERSav° SHIPPERS 


RUBINSON’S TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER, re- 
vised and enlarged. Price $2.00 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE, and Feed eg 
Supplement. Price $3. 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN 
& 
HAY 


BUYERS 
: eae 
EXCHANGE _ SELLERS 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


HAY—GRAIN—FEED 


SCHOLL GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN EXCLUSIVELY 


GRAIN 
& 


HAY 
EXCHANGE 


HARPER GRAIN CO. R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. Fumigation Methods 


Wholesale By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 
Sema Receivers and Shippers Bryon cur call, weschousee ot 
Riera elavator facilities Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $2.00. 
Se rommand 11th St. and Duquesne Way MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
vy. ‘i Pittsburgh, Pa. 431 South Dearborn St. Chicago 


‘GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


| RECEIVERS Je OTHER MARKETS on 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. ? DENVER, COLO. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


Crawtordsville, Ind. 


Robinson’s Telegraphic Cipher Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


GRAIN Cloth Binding «.........-sceseeeeseeseen $2.00 Denver, Colo. 
loa UTES ya ae aa a ; 
Clover and Timothy Seeds MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. GRAIN HAY BEANS 


Get in touch with us. 431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. A. & C. Poultry Feeds 
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MARKETS. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Basil Burgs Grain Corporation, consign 
ments.* 

Hannon, Harry J.,\grain and feed. 

Leeson Grain Co., grain merchants, consign- 
ments.* 

McConnell Grain Corporation, commission and 
brokerage.* 

McKillen, Inc., J. G., receiver.* 


Seymour-Wood Grain Co., consignments.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Wilder-Murrel Grain Co., 


wholesale, grain, 
seeds, feeds.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 


Brennan & Co., John E., commission mer- 

|  Chants.* 

ridge & Leonard, hay, grain. *F 

clement, Curtis & Co., commission mer- | 
chants.* 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.” 


Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 
Hulbard, Warren & Chandler, grain, bonds. 
stocks, cotton.* 
Lamson Bros. & Co., 

chants.* 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Quaker Cats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, 


commission mer- 


rye. 

Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, grain mer- 
chants. 

Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 


Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Early & Daniel Co., hay, gtain, feed*+ 
Scholl Grain Co., grain exclusively. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., 
shippers.*t 

Shepard, Clark & Co., receivers, 
grain, millfeed, buckwheat.* 


receivers and 


shippers, 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs- Reynolds- -Tavlor Co., grain, seeds. eS 
DENVER, COLO. 


Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., 
beans.*+ 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Lockwood, Lee, grain brokerage.* 
‘DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*+ 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Purcell Seed Co., wholesale seeds. 


grain, hay, 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
Christensen, Geo., broker. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO. 


Grubbs Grain Co., E. -A., wholesale grain, 


wheat, corn, oats.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Bingham Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., grain dealers.* 
Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*f 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn ard oats.* 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Farmer Company, E. L., grain and feed 
brokers.* 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.+ 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchaiits.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
Cargill Elevator Company, milling wheat:* 
Mitchell Company, W..C., com. merchants. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Rose & Co., G. P., seeds and grain. 


+Members National Hay Association. 


[UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


Compiled for use of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 
SEND FOR A COPY NOW. PRICE $3.00. 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Icole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and ship 
pers.* 

Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.” 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*f 

Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Rodgers, James J., flour, feed, grain.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ferper Grain Co., ‘grain commission. 
;McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Martin Grain Co., rec. exclusively.*} 
Hall Grain Co., Marshall, grain commision.* 
Mangelsdorf & Bro,, Ed. F., seeds. 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., grain, hay, 
seeds*+ 


-Nanson ee daviesiend Ga 
pers.*+ 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay. x 

.Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 

Toberman Grain Gon grain, hay, seeds.*} 


ship- 


receivers, 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
Chambers, V E., wholesale grain and hay 
dealer.* 


Custenborder & Co., E. T., carlot grain.* 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seeds.* 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 
King & Co., C. A., grain and, seeds.*} 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*} 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.” 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 


Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*t 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


Wooster Milling Co., 


grain dealers, operat- 
ing 11 elevators.* 
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**We run this machine 
12to18 hoursper day, 
and have never been 
bothered with bearing 
trouble.”’ Ladish Mill- 
ing Co., Milwaukee 


This compact machine cuts 5000 pounds of corn hourly 
at 480 r. p. m. It does the work so well that it is among 
the best sellers. Figuring largely into its success are 
Timken Bearings. They always insure excellent, fast, 
steady production, even under the load variations of corn 
cutting. The thrust and shock cannot harm Timkens, 
with their tapered construction, electric steel, and 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS. Alignment is permanent. 
Power is saved. Lubricant lasts for months. The original 
investment is spread over many extra years. Better 
feeds—better selling feeds—are produced. That’s the 
extra value in Timken-equipped machinery by such 
progressive manufacturers as S. Howes Company. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Te ee ee 


TIMKEN 


a | | A Tapered 
\ ROLLER BEARINGS 


“If we were buying a dozen 
of these machines we would 
always specify Timken 
Bearings. We find it pays.” 
Harshbarger Milling Co., 
Milton, W. Va. 


“The corn cutter runs lightly 
and noiselessly.” Ransom 
Coalé& Grain Co., Kansas City 
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SOMETHING NEW 
WELLER POWER SHOVEL 


(PATENTED) 


Two Strong-Scott Back-Stops br: 
in the ‘a 
Katy Elevator, Kansas City — 


James Stewart & Co., Ine. 


Engineers and Contractors 
Chicago : = 


One ef our customers who tried out a Weller Shovel said, “If an eperater ever 
ases one ef yeur new shovels he will never use any other make. It sure dees 
the work and is easy to operate.” 


Claims of superiority for Weller Power Shovel—No counter 
weights—No counterweight ropes. Pulls at any point the shovel 
is stopped. Less Noise and vibration than any other shovel on the 
market. Positive in action. Never misses engaging the clu 
Easy on the operator. Occupies less space. Time is saved in 
erection. Shipped Ready to install. 


Send for Power Shovel Circular 
WE MAKE A COMPLETE LINB OF 


GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SALES OFFICES 


~~ tmanae | Instantly It Grabs or 
Releases — No Jerks 


Back slipping of elevator legs is impossible 
in plants equipped with the 


STRONG-SCOTT 
Elevator Back-Stop — 


The instant your elevator leg is stopped for 


any reason, this back-stop HOLDS it there. 
When the power is again applied the back- 
stop releases instantly and automatically. 
It cannot bind. Easy to install. Every ele- 
vator needs this protection. 


Speed Up Your Elevator Work with 
Superior D. P. Cups 


By changing only your cups you 
can increase your elevator capac- 
ity 20%. The Superior D. P. 
Cups holds more, can be placed 
closer on the belt than other cups 
and discharge perfectly. Large 
stocks carried in Minneapolis. 
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BELTING 
For many years the Standard 
Belting for elevators. 


HON) 
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Specify this belting when con- 
tracting to build or remodel. 


Demand it when ordering direct. 
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The Gutta Percha§RubberMisCo 
301 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 
New York 


Everything Jor Every Mill and Elevator 
‘The Strong-Scott Mfg Co. . 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Co.Ltd. Winnipeg 
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